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A STRANGE ACQUAINTANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


ERTAINLY my new friend, Warden, is 

the most nervous man I ever met, and 

yet, at the same time, I have known him to 
give positive evidence of rare personal cour- 
age and presence of mind. In fact,the man 
is a mass of contradictions, and it is occa- 
sionally impressed upon me very vividly, by 
@ sort of instinct, that there is something 
me queer beneath the surface which doesn’t at 
present appear, but which would cause me 
to regard him with actual repulsion. I don’t 
understand this feeling myself, and do not 
“expect any one else, to do so; I only know 
that it exists, and though at times it is lost 
sight of and almost forgotten, still I know 
that it is only lurking in some out of the way 
corner of my innermost conscience, ready 
to spring up and confront me when least 


surprising in the fact that this doubt—suspi- 
cion—call it what you will, instead of caus- 
ing me to shun the man who inspires it, 
only makes me seek his company the oftener 
and the more eagerly. Distrust him I may 
and do, avoid him I do not; for to my mind 
there is something peculiarly stimulating in 
the society of a man whose past, present or 
future holds something which at once fasci- 
nates and baffles you. A secret once solved 
is valueless, in my opinion. A secret, so 
long as it remains a secret, possesses a vague 
| and inexplicable charm, which I would not 
willingly dissipate. Yet, in spite of this, I 
| always feel compelled to bring all my think- 
| ing powers to bear upon whatever the sub- 


expected. There is, I think, nothing at all . 


ject may be that puzzles me. Here, I say to. 
myself, is a nut to crack. I am not particu- 

larly anxious to accomplish that end; in fact, 

the longer the shell holds out, the better I 

shall be pleased. Nevertheless, I apply the 

crackers all the same, only too often to find 

—nothing. 

Now, I fear it would greatly disappoint 
me to find that my friend, Richard Warden, 
was a man with a spotless past and an un- 
blemished record. I would rather discover 
him to be a criminal than commonplace, 
though I am conscious that the admission 
implies a vast amount of moral depravity on 
my part, which I can only account for by 
mentioning that I have generally found the 
society of really worthy people so very tame 
and uninteresting, and that the most agree- 
able person I ever met was a man who was 
subsequently sentenced to penal servitude 
for forgery on a particularly imposing and 
remarkable scale. He could, as I well re- 
member, converse on almost any subject 
with the greatest ease, and showed the same 
delightful manners when arraigned before a 
jury of bis fellow-countrymen, as he had at, 
the table d’hote, where I first encountered. 
him. 

My meeting with Warden came about in 
this way. It is not often that I go to a 
music hall, but on this particular occasion 1 
had been attracted by meeting that morning 
in Oxford street an army of sandwich men, 
all bearing the name, in gigantic capitals, of 
** Joe Jorkins, the Lion Comique.” It oc- 
curred to me that if nothing better turned 
up I might as well drop in at the ‘‘ Pagoda ” 
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and see the great man, who, for the singing 
of three songs nightly in a harsh voice, and 
gtimacing at the public over the footlights, 
received a sum which would make the mouths 
of the well-born and highly educated water. 
Well, I went and heard the star sing, or, 
rather, howl, ‘*O Mary Ann, Your Mother’s 
Looking,” and other similar specimens of 
music hall minstrelsy, to the extraordinary 
and vociferous delight of his innumerable 
admirers. Suddenly, when the entertain- 
ment was nearly over, from the left hand 
side of the stage there came a whiff of some- 
thing, and a voice among the audience cried 
“ Fire!” The effect was electrical. A mo- 
ment before every one was engaged in keep- 
ing time with their feet toa refrain of the 
popular idol. The next—and with a mighty 
shout of terror the dense, packed mass of 
human beings were fighting and falling over 
each other in their rush for the various exits, 
which were soon jammed by the panic- 
stricken throng of men and women. 

The great ‘‘ Comique”’ had fled from the 
stage on the first warning of danger. What 
I should have done myself, whether I should 
have joined the general melee and fought 
and struggled like the rest, I cannot tell. 
For while I was making up my mind, some 
one next to me said:— 

** Keep cool; it’s the only way.”’ 

It was a tall, sallow-faced man, with lan- 
tern jaws, and a drooping, drab-colored mus- 
tache, who had occupied the adjoining seat 
to my own, who had witnessed the perform- 
ance with the same weary, indifferent ex- 
pression which he wore even now. 

**] dare say it’s a false alarm,” he contin- 
ued; “‘anyhow, we may as well stay here 
and be decently cremated, as be knocked 
down and trampled under foot by the mob.” 

I felt myself unable to regard either con- 
tingency with the equanimity of the stran- 
ger; but, nevertheless, partly out of shame, 
and partly because, in spite of the percepti- 
ble smell of burning, there was very litile 
smoke and no ominous crackling to be heard, 
I kept my seat—as well as my head—for 
some time longer, unti] the hall had suffi- 
ciently emptied itself to allow me to walk 
quietly out of the place. As I saw it de- 
scribed in the papers next day, some wood- 
work at the side of the stage had caught fire 
owing to its proximity toa gas jet. Fortu- 
nately there was little or no damage done, 
owing to the prompt and efficacious measures 
- which were taken, and no serious results 


beyond a few broken arms and other acci- 
dents caused by the mad struggle of the. 
majority to escape from the building. 

I left the hall still in company with the 
stranger, who had kept his head and conse- 
quently enabled me tu keep mine. 

** Got far to go?” he inquired briefly, as 
soon as we had reached the street. 

** Not very,” I said. Then, with a sudden 
impulse, I turned to him. ‘In fact, it’s 


close by. Won’t you—er—can’t I offer 
you 

Thanks,” was the reply, I don’t care 
if I do.” 


I was somewhat taken aback by the alac- 
rity with which he accepted my invitation, 
almost before the words were out of my_ 
mouth. However, I felt 1 owed him some- 
thing, and what trifling hospitality I might 
be able to show him should be offered un- 
grudgingly. 

“*T take it for granted you are an unmar- 
ried man,’’ he remarked, after we had gone. 
a little distance, “or you would scarcely 
propose to introduce a complete stranger 


into the bosom of your family at this hour 


and in this unexpected manner.” 

“Well, no, perhaps not,” I admitted with 
a laugh. ‘No doubt, under those lament- 
able circumstances my spirit would be too 
completely broken to venture on any such 
proceeding. Yes, you are right in imagining 
mine to be a bachelor menage. Here is my 


turning—you aee I was a te in saying it was 


close by.”’ 

My rooms were on the first floor, a very 
comfortable set, and having raked together 
the remnants of a fire which still smouldered 
in the grate, remarking as I did so that a 
fire was a very good thing in its place, I 
produced decanters and glasses from a con- 
venient cupboard, together with a box of my 
very best cigars, in honor of the occasion. 

My new acquaintance proved himself to 
be very good company. He was full of 
anecdote and a capital raconteur, and before 
another half-hour had passed I felt that I 
had every reason to congratulate myself 
heartily on having fallen in with such ah 
original and entertaining character. Cer- 
tainly this was not what one would have ex- 
pected from the expression of his face; in- 
deed, in repose—and it generally was in 
repose—the countenance was a remarkably 
inanimate one. Even when relating the 
most ludicrous incident, it remained quite 
unchanged; though from an artistic point of 
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view, perhaps that was not to be regretted, 
as it served rather to accentuate, by the very 
force of the contrast, the point of the good 
thing he happened to be recounting. I 
could not help wondering to myself, as the 
time slipped taus pleasantly away, whether 
by any combination of circumstances it 
would be possible to break or in any way 
disturb this man’s immovable calm. I knew 
by my very own recent personal experience 
that he had shown himself equally impassive 
under cireumstances which might well have 
tried the nerves of the strongest—for surely 
the prospect of a death by fire, helpless and 
hemmed in on all sides, might make the 
boldest shudder. But while I was asking 
myself this question and turning it over in 
my mind, at the same time that I was acting 
the host and taking my part in the conversa- 
tion, it was answered for me. 

It was by this time about twenty minutes 
past twelve. Every one else belonging to 
the house, with the exception of myself, had 
no doubt retired for the night. There was 
no other lodger on the premises, and as I 
had my latch-key, I could come in at any 
hour of the day or night I pleased, without 
disturbing any one. The house, then, was 
quite quiet, when all at once there came a 
slight sound outside my door. I recognized 
it at once, but took no notice at first, for my 
visitor was relating some of his recent expe- 
riences of the Paris exhibition, from which 
he had but just returned. But when the 
faint sound I have just spoken of occurred, 
he stopped suddenly in the midst of a sen- 
tence. I waited a second or two for him to 
continue. 

“You were saying?” I said, glancing at 
him as I spoke. 

Good heavens! The change I saw in that 
man’s face frightened me. The impassive, 
blase expression was gone, and in its place I 
saw a look of ghastly, livid terror—of fear, 
unmistakable and overwhelming. His hands 


<lutched the arms of his chair; his jaw had ~ 


fallen like that of a dead man, and great 
drops of agony stood upon his brow. I rose 
from my seat in haste, almost overturning it. 

“Are you ill?” I asked with anxiety. 
** What is the matter? What can I do for 
you?” 

Then, with an effort, and in a husky whis- 
per, he answered: “‘ Did you not hear it?” 

‘* Hear what?’ I asked. ‘Surely you do 
not mean ”—— 

‘* It was like the sound of finger nails on 


the panels of the door. And there it is 
again!” 

‘* Pray don’t let that alarm you,’’ I said, 
hardly able to keep myself from laughing 
outright. ‘‘ There is nothing at all remark- 
able or supernatural about it, as I can easily 
prove to you.” And crossing over to the 
door, I threw it open. ‘* Walk in, Peter.’’ 

My invitation was promptly accepted, and 
a very fine tabby cat proved to be the dis- 
turber, who proceeded to rub his head 
against my legs, and to generally express, 
cat-fashion, his great satisfaction at being 
admitted. 

“Peter and I are great friends,” I con- 
tinued, introducing him. He always comes 
up to pay me a visit some time in the course 
of the evening. He’s rather late to-night, 
but was probably engaged earlier, and that 
is the way he announces his presence—by 
scratching at the door. I’m sorry you ’”?—— 

I stopped. What was it I had been going 
to say? ‘*I’msorry you were alarmed?” 
That would scarcely do, so I changed it to:— 

‘*Perhaps you don’t like cats? I know 
some people have an extraordinary aversion 
tothem. Ifso, I’ll send Peter away. He 
really has no business to be prowling about 
at this time of night. But I’m afraid he is 
a dissipated animal, and keeps very bad 
hours.” 

By this time his face had resumed its for- 
mer expression, with the exception of a 
slight nervous twitching at one corner of the 
mouth, which was, however, nearly con- 
cealed by his mustache, and perhaps he was 
a little more drab-colored than before. 

No,” he replied slowly, have no dis- 
like for cats—rather the reverse; but”—— 
He paused, and appeared to be searching in 
his mind for an explanation. ‘ The fact is, 


‘I’m nervous—highly nervous.”’ You must 


be, indeed,” I thought to myself.) “‘ Really, 
it almost amounts to a disease with me at 
times.” 

“ Ah, that accounts for it,” I replied, 
thinking in my own mind that it did nothing 
of the sort. ‘* Very likely, too, that little 
scare we both had to-night had something to 
do with it.” 

** No doubt,” he answered eagerly, appear- 
ing to grasp the excuse I held out with 
avidity. ‘‘ That had a good deal to do with 
it, you may be sure.”’ 

I was not altogether sure of it, by any 
means, but stroked Peter’s glossy coat wim > 
an air of conviction. 
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After this we resumed the conversation 
where it had been so abruptly broken off; 
but somehow or other, the interest seemed 
to have gone out of it. Peter had uncon- 
sciously acted the part of a wet blanket, and 
I even forgot myself once so far as to yawn. 
My new friend took the hint and rose. 

‘*T must apologize for keeping you up so 
late, and, indeed, I have some way to go 
myself, and unless I fall in with a cab shall 
have to walk the entire distance.”’ 

Of course I assured him that I never went 
to bed before the small hours, but that if he 
must go— And go he did; but not until he 
had requested me to look him up some eve- 
ning at the address he gave me, adding that 
the acquaintance had commenced under 
somewhat unusual circumstances, and he did 
not think that it should be allowed to drop. 
I assented cordially to this remark, being of 
the same opinion myself; the more so that 
there appeared to be the elements of some- 


‘thing which might turn out to be highly in- 


teresting, if properly developed, about this 
fresh and accidental acquaintance of mine. 

So he took his departure; but it seemed to 
me that, as he passed Peter, who had estab- 
lished himself in front of the fire, and was 
paying some slight attention to his toilet, he 
either by purpose or accident bestowed upon 
him a kick, and that of no inconsiderable 
force, judging by the feline objugation which 
followed. 

“Never mind, Peter,’’ I said, addressing 


_ that intelligent animal—who had evidently 


made up his mind to pass the remainder of 
the night on my hearth-rug—after the visitor 
had departed. ‘‘ You were only the scape- 
goat on this occasion. Perhaps some day we 
May find out the real reason for his strange 
behavior. Nerves are all very well, but 
they won’t account for the look of downright 
_uncompromising terror that I saw on that 
_ man’s face, if ever I saw it on any face in 
my life. Yet, from what happened earlier 
in the evening, I should certainly have sup- 
. posed him, of all men, to have been superior 
to anything of that sort. I wonder what it 
really meant? I should very much like to 
find out.”” I took up the card that he had 


placed upon the corner of the mantelpiece. 


“*Richard Warden, Esq., Mandeville Man- 
sions, W. A good address. My new friend 
seems to be somewhat of a swell. So much 
the better. I shall certainly look him up, as 
he requested me to do, So etait 
Peter, and pleasant dreams.” 


CHAPTER II. 


T was with no ill intention, but simply 
owing to my naturally inquisitive dis- 
position, that I prosecuted a few cautious 
inquiries among my other friends and ae- 
quaintances concerning this man Warden. 
For it is really remarkable how often among 
our own circle you can, if not actually meet 
with some one who is acquainted with the 
individual concerning whom you are making 
inquiries, at least find a man who knows 
him. This was just what happened in this 
particular instance. An old friend of mine 
had another old friend who had once been 
on rather intimate terms with the elder 
brother of this identical Richard Warden. [I 
say had been advisedly, as the individual 
referred to had died a couple of years or 80 
before, and his junior had thereupon suc- 
ceeded him in possession of a very fair estate 
somewhere up in the North. This last is a 
very comprehensive term and covers a good 


deal of ground. I, not unnaturally,inquired — 


as to the cause of his death—not that 1 sus- 


pected anything like foul play, though it ie 


not easy to be sure of anything, when there 


is only one life between you and a snug 


property, and— 
However, I was relieved to hear that the 


relative in this instance unmistakably owed — 
his decease to a pure accident. It appeared — 


that he had been drowned while skating on 
a lake in his own grounds, The ice had 
given way, owing to a sudden thaw, and the 


water being very deep in tbat particular — 
part, these two circumstances helped to — 
There had 


bring about the catastrophe. 
been several other persons involved in the 


same accident, but this was the only case ! 


which proved fatal. Every effort had been 
made at the time, on recovery of the body, 


to restore life, but without suecess, and the — 


unfortunate man, being unmarried, was 
consequently succeeded in the property by 
his only brother. 


about the matter was the refusal of the suc- 
cessor to reside on his estate, or to occupy 


‘the fine old house he had thus unexpectedly 
inherited. For about a month after the sad © 


event just chronicled he took up his resi- 
dence there; then, without any explanation, 


he came up to London in great haste, and © 


the next thing known was that the place 


was advertised to be let, and let it was to a 


retired sausage maker. 


Well, that was fair and 
square enough; but what seemed strange | 
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‘¢ Perhaps he was hard up and wanted the 
money,” I suggested. 

“That might have been the reason, of 
course,” wasthe reply. ‘ But I never heard 
it given as one; in fact, the only explanation 
I ever did hear was a very ridiculous and 
inadequate one, not worth repeating, espe- 
cially as it only came through the servants.” 

** Nevertheless, I should like to hear it, all 
the same—if it’s no secret ?”’ 

** Oh, no, not at all,’ replied the man who 
had given the previous information, and 
whose acquaintance—through our mutual 
friend—I had made for this very purpose. 
** But they said—I know you'll laugh—that 
he complained of noises, little trifling sounds, 
which seemed to aggravate him beyond en- 
durance, like some one tapping at the door 
or scratching at the wainscot. Ridiculous, 
wasn’t it?” 

Contrary to my informant’s expectation, I 
did not laugh. 

“And did any one else hear them?” I 
asked. 

‘*]’m sure I don’t know,” he exclaimed in 
tones of disgust. ‘‘ After all, you know, it 
couldn’t have been anything but the mice in 
the woodwork. You know what those old 
country houses are. Bosh! that couldn’t 
have been the reason. Besides, I tell you,” 
with a sudden access of excitement, ‘‘ I’ve 
seen the man in the hunting field, and there 
isn’t a bolder or more reckless rider any- 
where. And isit likely,” with much feeling, 
**that a fellow who will take anything that 
comes in his way, would let himself be driven 
out of his own house by something scratch- 
ing? They might scratch the place down 
before I’d budge!” 

‘I said nothing in reply to this, but I 
thought the more. 

I was right in supposing that Mandeville 
Mansions, W., was an aristocratic address; 
indeed, they turned out to be a very impos- 
ing block of buildings in one of the best 
thoroughfares; and, what was more, the flat 
occupied by my new acquaintance was on 
the first floor. Consequently, the rental 


‘must have been a small fortune—evidently 


there was no lack of money here; and yet 
you would have thought that any man would 
prefer his own ancestral home to the most 
luxurious of lodgings to be met with any- 
where. 

It was about half-past eight in the evening 
when I called on him, about a fortnight 
after our first memorable ‘encounter. I was 


admitted by a discreet, middle-aged man= 
servant, who informed me, upon inquiry, 
that his master was at home, and, what was 
more, the latter certainly seemed, in his 
emotionless manner, glad to see me. As I 
sat opposite to him and noted the colorless 
sphinx-like cast of his countenance, it 
seemed almost impossible to imagine it 
otherwise, still less, as I had myself seen it, 
convulsed with speechless horror. Could 8 
have been mistaken, and could the expres- 
sion have been due, as I had at first sup- 
posed, to intense physical pain—some spasm 
of the heart which had caused that terrible 
look? While as to the report I had heard 
about him, though it certainly seemed to 
agree with my own experience, what reliance 
could be placed upon servants’ tales ? 

As it grew later the wind began to rise. 

‘* We shall have a storm to-night,” I said, 
after a pause in the conversation, during 
which my host seemed to be straining his 
ears after some faint sound which came aes 
the outside. 

He made no reply. . 

‘“*I rather enjoy a good hurricane, my- 
self,” I continued, ‘so long as I’m under 
cover and 

‘“‘Hush!” he said, stopping me in the 
middle of my sentence. 

There was a faint tapping at one of the 
windows. It grew louder and more persist- 
ent, and seemed to say, ‘* Let me in—let me 
in! LIwillcomein!” Ishould have thought 
nothing of it at any other time; but with 
that absurd story inmy mind— Pshaw! my 
nerves were getting as bad as the other 
man’s, who, after a moment’s hesitation and 
intense silence, during which every sense 
seemed to be absorbed in the effort of listen- 
ing, suddenly rose from his seat, and cross- 
ing the floor, threw up the lower sash of the 
window and stared out into the darkness. A 
trail of variegated ivy, which was trained on 
wire frames round each window, had become 
loose and was driven by the wind against 
the glass. He broke it off, and returning 
with it in his hand, flung it upon the red-hot 
coals, where it curled and writhed and 
crackled until it was consumed. 

I began to think there was some founda- 
tion, after all, in those rumors. 

** No doubt you think me very fidgety,” he 
explained, with a short, hard laugh, as he 
wiped his damp forehead—yet it was any- 
thing but a warm evening—‘‘ but I can’t 
endure these little interruptions.. They 
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affect me very strangely.” And he gave me 
‘@ quick, stealthy glance, which seemed to 
‘ask, ‘“‘ Does my explanation satisfy you?” 

I nodded my head. “Just so,” I an- 
wered gravely. ‘I’ve felt the same thing 
myself, though I’m not much troubled with 
merves as a rule.” 

There was another pause after this, then: 
**] knew a man once,” he began, staring at 
the fire, “‘who one night, as he sat alone, 
heard something tapping at the window— 
just as we did a moment ago. At first he 
took no notice; he thought it was only the 
branch of a tree outside. But at last the 
sound was so persistent that it began to 
weary him, so he too went to the window 
and looked out.’’ 

He made along pause here. There fleeted 
across my mind a wild thought. Was this 
really some one else’s story he was telling 
me, or was it his own? 

** And did your friend see anything?”’ I 
asked, with an affectation of indifference. 

** He saw a face pressed close against the 
‘window-pane; a dead, white face, which he 
thad last seen in its coffin, only now the eyes 
‘were wide open and looking at him.” 

The low, monotonous tone in which he 
welated this ghastly incident so impressed 
me that I could scarcely refrain from shud- 
dering. 

** Then he recognized the face ?”’ I asked, 
‘involuntarily sinking my voice. 

was his »—did he really hesitate before 
he uttered the next word, or did I only imag- 
‘ine it ?—*‘his father’s, who had died the 

_year before, under rather strange circum- 
stances.” 

I should have liked to have asked what 
those circumstances were. Perhaps he had 
‘been drowned! 

“ And what did your friend do?” was the 
‘question I substituted. 

“Oh,” with a yawn and a shrug of the 
shoulders, as though dismissing the subject, 
“the went mad, or shot himself—I’m not 
quite sure which.”’ 

** A guilty conscience, I suppose,’’ I ven- 
‘tured to remark. 

“Something of the sort. Shall we turn 
the subject? It is not a very lively one.” 

*¢ By all means,’’.I replied, with pretended 
alacrity. Then it could not have been his 
own story, after all; and yet—I should have 

‘preferred to continue the conversation in the 
ame channel, for the subject, though grim 
and improbable, fascinated me. 


It was a wild night, and as I took my way 
home, it was with some difficulty that I suc- 
ceeded in turning the different street cor- 
ners, round which the wind seemed to lie in 
wait for me. But I trudged on, with my 
head down, and took little heed of its bois- 
terous attentions, for I was too much occu- 
pied with my own reflections to be suscepti- 
ble to outward influences. 


CHAPTER III. 


HAVE no intention of boring any one 
with a detailed account of the progress 
of the acquaintance between my new friend 
Warden and myself. It progressed in an 
irregular and desultory fashion. Sometimes 
we did not see each other for a month at a 
time; sometimes he would drop in upon me 
two or three nights in the course of a week. 
Still, taking it altogether, we certainly saw a 
good deal of each other; and, as I think I 
have said before, the peculiar atmosphere of 
something mysterious, not to say suspicious, 
which hung round him by no means repelled 
me, or caused me to shun his society. He 
still continued to present the same remark- 
able admixture of callous indifference and 
acute nervousness which Mad struck me so 
strangely at the first, though the attacks of 
the latter became rarer as time went on. 
One day, having lunched together by ap- 
pointmvent—it was some time during the 
month of August, when the hydrophobia 
scare was at its height—as we were lounging 
lazily along one of the less fashionable thor- 
oughfares about noon, our ears were sud- 
denly saluted by acry of ‘* Mad dog!’ The 
effect was electrical on the passers-by, and a 
general panic and stampede ensued. Every 
adjacent doorway or place of refuge was 
rushed for; even the neighboring lampposts 
were scaled by the more agile. I made a 
bolt myself for a chemist’s shop, which 
struck me, under the circumstances, as being 
the most desirable place of refuge possible. 
I naturally expected that Warden would 
have followed me; but nothing of the kind. 
For as I peered anxiously out between the 
phalanx of bottles in the window, I beheld 
him calmly contemplating the scene, in 
which two policemen, wearing thick gloves, 
and otherwise protected, were closely pursu- 
ing a wretched animal of the mongrel spe- 
cies, which, with bloodshot eyes and lolling 
tongue, had as yet eluded capture by run- 
ning from side to side. It seemed to me as 
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I watched him that the dog made straight 
for that sole spectator; he even appeared to 
make a snap at him as he passed. But that 
one moment’s delay sufficed to bring the cur 
within reach of his pursuers; a noose was 
thrown over his head, and thus secured, the 
life was soon battered out of his poor worth- 
less body, which was then hauled away in 
triumph. 

‘* Of all the foolhardy tricks,’’ I began, as 
I rejoined him. 

He shrugged his shoulders with an air of 
the most complete indifference, and made a 
remark about something else, as he brushed 
off some of the foam which had fallen on 
him from the animal’s jaws. But I would 
not let the matter drop so easily. 

“Why, surely you must know,” I ex- 
claimed, with some little irritation, as I 
remembered my own ignominious retreat in 
the face of the enemy, “that death by 
hydrophobia is death in its most horrible 
form 

‘** No,” he cried, wheeling round suddenly, 
so as to face me, ‘‘ there is a far worse fate 
than that! ” 

** And what me that be ?’’ I asked, rather 
curious as to the answer. 

A sort of spasm‘Seemed to cross his face, 
bat he made no answer, and once more the 
thought struck me, What a strange, unac- 
countable being the man is ? 

Nothing worth mentioning occurred for 
some months after this—in fact, not until 
one evening in the Christmas week, when 
we had arranged to go to the theatre to- 
gether. Warden called for me at my rooms, 
and from thence we adjourned to the Ly- 
ceum. Our seats had been secured for us, 
and were in the second or third row of stalls. 
By the by, I must not forget to mention a 
remark Warden made to me on our way to 
the theatre. I happened to observe that it 
was my birthday, and on that day I had 
attained the age of thirty-nine. Warden at 
first made no reply to the remark of mine, 
and I thought he had not heard it, when all 
at once he surprised me by saying:— 

‘“* To-day is also an anniversary with me.” 

really,” I responded with some in- 
terest, for it was very seldom indeed that he 
ever volunteered any information concern- 


ing himself, even of the most ordinary kind; 


and but for what I had myself picked up 
about him, I should have been totally igno- 
rant of everything relating to his history or 
circumstances. He never spoke of his past, 


and all I knew of it was by report and my 
own surmises on the subject, which proved, 
however, to be very far indeed from the 
truth. I waited for him to continue, but he 
did not do so, and I wondered in my own 
mind as to the probability of the anniversary 
in question being that of his brother’s death 
—that unfortunate fellow who was drowned. 

We were about half way through the play, 
and the curtain had just fallen after one of 
the acts, when he touched me on the arm. 
I had been completely absorbed in the play, 
and for some time past had almost forgotten 
my companion’s presence. 

‘* Do you see that man over there ?”’ point- 
ing to a box which appeared to me to be 
empty. He spoke in a strange, hoarse whis- 
per, and I noticed that, though personally I 
had no reason to complain of the heat, the 
perspiration stood upon his forehead in large 
drops, and his hair hung lank and heavy, as 
though charged with moisture. ‘‘ There,” 
he repeated, ‘‘ over there—in the second box 
from the stage, on the lowest tier. Ah! 
now he is behind the curtain!’”? And he 
gripped my arm so tightly that I almost cried 
out. 

Now it happened that my attention had 
been previously directed toward this very 
box by reason of its being the only vacant 
one in the theatre, every other one having 
its full complement of wealth and fashion. 
Occasionally I had cast a glance toward it 
to see whether it had been taken possession 
of by any occupants. Butit always remained 
blank, and thus distracted from the general 
effect of the otherwise brilliant and crowded 
audience. 

“I think you must be mistaken,” I said. 
“The box certainly appears to me to be 
quite empty, and has been so all the eve- 
ning.” 

‘Are you sure?” he asked, with an ap- 
pearance of the most intense eagerness, but 
at the same time relinquishing my arm. 
** Look now—behind the curtain nearest to 
the stage. Is there not some one there, 
with his face partly concealed, or am I mis- 
taken ?”’ 

I put up my opera glasses and took a 
steady survey of the box through them. 

‘There is no one there, I assure you. 
Perhaps you are deceived by some arrange- 
ment of the curtains. Look for yourself.” 

I offered him the glasses, but he shook his 
head and waved them aside with om 
effort at a smile. 
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** No, no; I will take your word for it. It 
was my mistake, and one I have often 
made,”’—I did not quite understand what he 
meant by the latter part of this remark,— 
it is of no consequence.” 

I wondered to myself why he behaved as 
though it were. 

“Did you think it was some one you 
knew ?” I asked, feeling somewhat uncom- 
fortably impressed by his look and manner. 
Really, I hoped there was no insanity, or 
anything of the sort, in the family. 

** Yes—no,” he replied, with the same set, 
unnatural smile. ‘I thought it reminded 
me of some one, but the face was partly 
hidden. Pray do not think any more about 
it. It is of no consequence.” 

I thought of that very uncomfortable story 
of his about the face at the window. Really, 
this peculiar habit of seeing facea was a 
most undesirable one and very trying to the 
nerves. As it was, it quite spoiled the rest 
of the play for me, for my attention now was 


always wandering from the stage and the 


players, in the direction of that empty box 
on the lowest tier. 

Next morning, as I was making a some- 
what late breakfast, I was told that some 
one wished to see me. I was annoyed at 
being disturbed over my matutinal meal and 
leisurely perusal of the Times, and sent out 
a rather peremptory message, stating that I 
‘was engaged, and inquiring into the business 
of the individual in question. The answer 
brought back to me was that the matter was 
& most urgent one, and that the person wait- 

ing begged to see me, if only for a minute. 

**Show him in,” I said, and to my surprise 
I recugnized in the individual thus ushered 
into my presence the elderly and discreet 
man-servant of my friend Warden. 

“* Why on earth,’ I began, “did you not 
say from whom you came, instead of letting 
me think it was a stranger who wanted to 
see me? I suppose you have brought a 
message or note from your master? How is 
he this morning ?” 

The man, who struck me as looking 1n- 
commonly queer and shaky, answered, to my 
great surprise, ‘‘ Mortal bad!” 

“What do you mean?” I cried. ‘“‘Do 
you mean to say he is ill—and if so, what’s 
the matter?” 

_ “That’s what we don’t know, sir; and 
that’s why I’ve took the liberty of finding 
you out—seeing as you were a friend of the 
master’s, and the doctor, he says ”—— 


I saw the man—who was evidently very 
much upset for some reason or other—was 
getting involved; so I stopped him. 

Sit down,” I said, and tell me all about 
it from the beginning.’’ He obeyed after a 
little demur, and thinking I might arrive at 
a better understanding of the affair by the 
means of questions, I asked first of all: 
** You say, or, at least, I understand you to 
mean, that your master has been taken ill? ”’ 

The man’s lip’s moved, and again I caught 
the words ‘“* Mortal bad!’ in a husky under- 
tone. 

‘* Whatever it is, it must have come on 
very suddenly, for he seemed in his usual 
health when we parted, about half-past 
eleven, last night.” I might have added 
that, to my mind, there had appeared to be 
something more than usually strange about 
bis manner, but thought it as well to keep 
my own counsel for the present. 

Yes,” wastheanswer. And he seemed 
the same to look at when he came home, 
about twelve o’clock, as I was sitting up for 
him as usual, and he says, ‘You needn’t 
wait, Matthews; I sha’n’t want nothing 
more to-night.’ Then, just as I were going 
out of the room, there comes a tap at the 
window. ‘ What’s that?’ he says, starting 
up. ‘ Nothing, sir,’ I says, ‘unless it’s the 
the wind.’ ‘ You fool!’ he says, speaking in 
a sort of rage, with his teeth shut tight, and 
his eyes a-starting out of his head, ‘ you 
know there’s no wind to-night. It’s some 
one outside the window—you know it is!’ 
forgetting how high it was from the ground. 
And yet, sir, as true as I stand here, when 
the sound came again, it was just for every 
bit as though it was some one drubbing on 
the glass with their fingers.” 

The man left off, and looked at me hard. 
Then seeing that I had apparently no com- 
ment to make, continued:— 

‘Then he walks to the window, and draw- 
ing back the curtains, looks out. The Lord 
only knows what he sees there! Whether it 
was the reflection of his own face in the 
glass that he took for something else or 
what. But he gives a dreadful sort of a cry 
and screeches out: ‘There you are! So 


“you’ve come for me, have you, with your 


awful white face? It’s no use trying to 
keep you out any longer!’ And with that 
he dashes his fist right through the glass, 
and falls down in convulsions.” 

He came toa full stop here, and wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. 
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Good heavens! What did all this mean? 
What was the dark secret of this man’s life ? 
Was it madness—or something worse? 
Whose was the face at the window? Was 
it the same he saw at the theatre? I turned 
to the man, who was still wiping his face 
and breathing hard, and asked:— 

** What did you do?” 

‘* Well, I managed to get help from the 
floor above and got him to bed—but it took 
two of us to hold him—and then I sent fora 
doctor. But all the time he was raving and 
crying out dreadful things that made your 
very blood run cold only to hear him.” 

‘*¢ Ah, delirious, of course?” I remarked, 
eyeing him. 

“‘That’s what the doctor says. But it’s 
been an awful vight!” and the man shud- 
dered as he spoke. 

** And how is he now?” I asked, much 
disturbed and shocked, not to say mystified, 
by what I had heard. 

“A bit quieter now. The doctor he’s 
give him something, and we’ve got him a 
nurse; but he said that if he’d any near 
friends or relations, they ought to be sent 
for. That’s how I came to take the liberty 
of coming to you, sir, knowing as how master 
and you was intimate, and thinking as you’d 
like to know;’’ and the man picked up his 


hat and prepared to go. 


** Quite right, quite right,” 1 said. ‘I'll 
come round as soon as I can, and I hope I 
shall find your master better.” 

The man shook his head. 

“TI never knew no good come of seeing 
faces promiscuous like,’ he remarked, sol- 
emnly. ‘‘ And there was a winding sheet in 
the candle only the nighf before last! ”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


N less than an hour I was standing at 
his bedside. The sick man seemed 
sunken in a sort of stupor. He lay with his 
eyes wide open and staring toward one cor- 
ner of the room, perfectly unconscious of 
the presence of any one. I spoke to him, 
but without producing any visible impres- 
sion. The doctor and nurse were both in 
attendance, and I inquired of the former 
what was the meaning of this strange seizure. 
He shook his head, after the manner of the 
profession, and spoke vaguely and learnedly 
of the brain and the nervous system, and of 
a possible shock to either or both, which left 
me no wiserthan before. But I think, ifthe 


truth had been told, that he was as much 
puzzled by the peculiar character of the case 
as any one else. 

There was nothing for me to do, and 
though I hardly liked to leave him alone, with 
nothing but hired assistance at hand, I took 
my leave, promising to look in again later in 
the day, as the doctor thought that there 
might be a change towards evening; though 


_ he declined to commit himself so far as to 


declare what the nature of that change would 
be, and whether for good or ill. 

I thought a great deal about it during the 
day, and about eight o’clock in the evening 
I was again by my friend’s bedside. He lay 
in just the some condition, apparently quite 
insensible to all outward influences, and his 
eyes were still wide open and fixed in the 
same immovable stare. 

The doctor had been again, so the nurse 
told me, and had promised to look in once 
more toward midnight, when the alteration, 
either for the better or worse, might be 
looked for. 1 determined to wait for him 
and hear his report, and with that intention 
passed from the bedroom into the adjoining 
sitting-room, the door between the two being 
open, and flinging myself into an easy-chair 
by the fire—such a comfortable, well-padded 
easy-chair!—began to ruminate! 

What a strange, mysterious affair it was! 
How singular it seemed that no other rela- 
tive or friend beside myself had put in an 
appearance! Surely I could not be the only 
friend the poor fellow had! What a very 
strange affair it was! Should I ever get to 
the bottom of it? Should 1 ever understand 
what it all meant? I wondered how long it 
would be before the doctor came. What a 
very comfortable chair it was! What acom- 
fortable room! There were every imagina- 
ble requisite and luxury—and the man to 
whom it belonged lay unconscious of all his 
elegant surroundings in the room beyond. 
Poor chap! I was very sorry for him—I 
hoped he’d get better—I—hoped— 

I suppose I must have dropped off to sleep 
at this point of my meditations. When I 
awoke, with a start and a shiver, I was sur- 
prised to find, on looking at the clock on the 
mantelpiece that it wanted only twenty min- 
utes to eleven, and that the fire was out. 
Then I heard the sound of some one speak- 
ing in the adjoining bedroom. Probably it 
was that awoke me. [ had no doubt that it 
was the doctor’s voice Pheard. I must hear 
what he had to 
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lightly, I pushed open the intervening door, 
which was ajar,and entered. Then I found 
that I had been mistaken. It was not the 
doctor’s voice I had heard, for there was no 
one present beside the sick man but the 
nurse, in her black gown and white cap and 
apron, at her post by the bedside. When 
she saw me enter the room, she laid her 
finger upon her lip, and moving towards me, 
said in a whisper:— 

‘* He’s delirious again. I wish the doctor 
would come! I’ve just sent the man to fetch 


him.” 


I looked toward the bed. Warden had 


“raised himself into a sitting position. There 


‘was a hectic spot om each cheek-bone of his 
otherwise livid countenance, and his eyes, 
which were wide open, and still fixed upon 
that same corner of the room, were filled 
with a strange, wild glitter. His hair was 
damp and disheveled; his fingers plucked 
restlessly at his coverings; altogether, there 
was something very terrible in his aspect. 

I crept on tip-toe to one side of the bed 
and half-concealed myself behind the cur- 
tain. The nurse resumed her station oppo- 


- gite. I noticed a certain air of uneasiness 


about her, which was hardly to be accounted 
for even in.such an apparently critical case. 


-It could be nothing to her individually 


whether the man lived or died, so that she 
did her duty by him. Still the sick man 


raved and muttered, sometimes raising his 


voice to a shout, sometimes sinking to a 
whisper. At first his words sounded mere 
po en amen in my ears; but after a few 

ments they began to assume a certain 
“sense and connection as I listened, at first 


half indifferently, afterwards shudderingly. 


“There it is again—tap, tap, tapping at 
the coffin-lid. Strange that no one hears it 
except me. That’s the sound I’m always 
hearing—now at the window, now at the 
door. I can’t stay in the house, or some day 
I shall go mad and tell every one what I’ve 


done. Whathaveldone? Nothing—noth- 
ing, I tell you. Who says it’s murder? 
' Every one knows that he was drowned. 


Drowned men never come to life again; if 
they do, what then? Screw them down— 
screw them down—good long screws and a 
"stout coffin-lid—a coffin-lid, a coffin-lid! 
The voice died away in @ murmur. I 
looked across at the nurse. What she could 


_have seen in my look I do not know that 
_maade her whisper back, as though in reply :— 


“That’s what it’s been all along—always 
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about some one drowned and something 
scratching at the coffin-lid. It’s dreadful to 
hear him! I never had such a case before.” 

The woman looked pale and seemed genu- 
inely frightened. What difference was there 
between this man’s ravings and those of 
other patients she must have nursed in her 
time? I wondered how I looked myself, 
and whether some of the horror I could not 
help but feel as I listened to. these in- 
coherent outpourings of a disordered brain 
showed itself in my countenance. And 
yet, as I tried to impress upon myself, 
they were but the ravings of delirium—if 
only they had not fitted in so horribly with 
certain strange and hitherto inexplicable 
circumstances in the past! Those reports I 
had heard concerning his elder brother’s 
death—his refusal to occupy the family 
dwelling—the servants’ tales,and— But he 
began to mutter again. 

‘It’s all mine now—all mine! Money— 
lands—everything! No more poverty and 
debts—no more—ha, ha! What, not dead, 
after all? Not dead? But no one knows 
but me—no one saw it but me. Quick— 
quick—ecrew him down—screw him down 
all the same. Now that’s safe and sure— 
safe. And Iamrich—rich. And dead men 
tell no tales, though living ones may, 
What's that?” 

He stopped short, and holding up one fin- 
ger, as if to command silence, appeared to 
listen intently, and somehow in that ghastly 
moment I thought of that time when Peter, 
the cat, came scratching at my door late one 
night when I had a visitor. 

‘¢What’s that?’’? he repeated. ‘‘Some- 
thing scratching inside? Something tapping 
at the lid? Thereitisagain—louder! Make 
haste—-make haste! It’s only the mice in 
the old woodwork. It’s only the death-watch 
ticking. What’s that?” 

He broke off suddenly again. Good heav- 
ens! what awful secret was it that those 
ravings laid bare? How much was delirium, 
and how much was— Again I glanced 
across the unconscious figure on the bed to 
the woman in the black and white uniform 
of her order. She appeared to have entirely 
lost her professional calm. 

‘Oh, why doesn’t the doctor come ?”’ she 
murmured to herself. ‘ There’s something 
wrong here, I know.” 

“What's that?” asked the sick man 
again. ‘‘ There’s something over there—in 
the cornerthere. Don’t youseeit?’’ And 
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he began to gesticulate wildly. ‘* There— 
there—in the dark corner! Don’t you see a 
face? a white face—a dead white face! Let 
me go! let me gol’? And he struggled 
fiercely, and would have flung himself from 
the bed had not the nurse and I both seized 
him and exerted all our strength in holding 
him back. There were steps on the stairs 
below. 

‘*Thank heaven!” breathed the nurse, 
‘*here’s the doctor at last.” 

** Don’t you see the face in the corner?” 
shrieked the sick man. ‘The very same 
face I saw at the window last night. And I 
let him in. Fool! fool! I let him in, and 
now he’ll never leave me. Look at the 
water dripping from his clothes! Look at 
the pool of water on the floor! Why did I 


let him in? Why did he come to life again ? 
Why wasn’t the water deeper?” 

His voice had been rising higher and 
higher, and just as the door opened to admit 
the physician, he gave one long, thrilling 
cry, never to be forgotten by those who 
heard it. 

*¢ Buried alive! Oh, horrible! horrible! ’’ 
and with wild staring eyes and drepping jaw 
he fell back upon his pillow. 

** Too late,’”’ said the nurse, as the doctor 
hurried to the bedside, “‘too late—he’s 
gone!” 

I will say no more, but leave each one to 
draw his own conclusions with regard to this 
strange affair, and solve, if he can, this 
mystery. I think there is little doubt as to 
what the result will be in any case. 


MRS. CAMERON’S EXPERIMENT. 


R. CAMERON was in a hurry. He 
was one of the most punctual of men, 
as the whole household knew, and here he 
was kept waiting until this time for the 
breakfast which should have been on the 
table a full half hour ago. He walked the 
floor, watch in hand, alternately consulting 
it and the door through which the belated 
meal ought to make its appearance. 

“ Half past seven,” he muttered. ‘‘ What 
upon earth does it mean? They know I 
must caich the quarter past eight train, and 
how am I to do it if I am to be kept waiting 
in this outrageous fashion? Thirty-five 
minutes past! Amelia must speak to the 
cook. This is going beyond all reason. I 
cannot endure ’?—— : 

At that moment there was a thumping 
against the door, an ineffectual effort to 
turn the knob, and the voice of Mrs. Cam- 
eron called out:— 

‘*Open the door, James, please.” 

‘*Hey! What? Amelia!” cried the gen- 
tleman, complying with the request. ‘* Bless 
me! what does this mean?” For there was 
his wife, breakfast-tray in hand, her face 
unbecomingly flushed, cuffs turned back, 
hair falling from the pug into which it had 
been hastily coiled, and a general air of 
having been hard at work. 


‘It means,” replied the lady, with a very 
decided air, advancing and depositing her 
tray upon the table, ‘‘that I am not to be 
tyrannized over any longer by -menials. 
From this time forward I intend to do my 
own cooking.”’ 

my dear, 1 do not understand. I 
thought Ellen a very good cook, and had no 
idea you intended discharging her.” 

‘* Nor had I until this morning, when, for 
the third time in as many days, she coolly 
informed me that her mother had sent for 
her, and requested permission to go home’ 
for the rest of the morning. She has been 
dreadfully unsteady of late, running home 
sometimes twice a day, and coming back’ 
to sigh and complain of a sick father and 
brother; so I finally told her she had better 
make up her mind to stay in either one place. 


or the other, for I could no longer depend. 


upon her. She seemed to feel aggrieved and 
took herself off, and I’ve no idea she will 
return.” 

** And so you found yourself ‘monarch of 
all you surveyed’?”’ quoted Mr. Cameron, 
as he made frantic attempts to sever a bit 
of steak. ‘‘My dear, do you think this 
steak is quite done? Shall I send you out 
a fresh candidate? German, French, Irist 
—which shall it be? Another cup of coffee; 
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if you please; the other was half grounds. I 
shall hardly have time to catch the train.” 

** You needn’t mind about sending out a 
cook. I am tired of insolence, and shall at 
least try the experiment of doing alone.” 

Being in haste, Mr. Cameron did not stay 
to argue the question, but bidding his wife 
@ hurried “‘ good-morning,’’ he hastened off, 
and was whirled away to the city and his 
business. 

Mrs. Cameron, left to herself, felt all the 
responsibility of her position, put on a brave 
air, and determined to prove herself equal to 
the emergency. 

First she must run up-stairs and dress the 
children, for there were three, Julia, Fred 
and Willie, aged respectively six, four and 
two. The dressing was not accomplished 
without some difficulty, for the children 
‘were cross, and interposed every obstacle to 
delay the process. Miss Julia, who was in 
favor of a pink dress, while her mother 
decreed a blue one, was not brought to sub- 
mission without a decided struggle. Willie 
kicked off his shoes and stockings while 
Fred was being washed, and when they were 
being replaced, Fred overturned a pitcher 
and flooded the carpet, after which the three 
made a simultaneous rush for the dining- 
room, quarreled over their father’s chair, 
each wishing to occupy his seat at table, 
equabbled through their breakfast, which 
ended in a general melee, paying no atten- 
tion to their mother’s demand for silence. 
Spoiled children indeed they were, as the 
mother was finding to her sorrow. As in 
the case of so many overworked mothers, 
Mrs, Cameron allowed her time to be so 
completely taken up with her manifold 
duties as housekeeper, seamstress, nursery- 
maid, kitchen-girl and lady of the house, as 
to leave no time in which the mental or 
moral training of her children could be car- 
ried on. So they literally ran wild, and 
either quarreled and fought, or plunged con- 
jointly into mischief, the sole occasion upon 
which they could agree to act in concert. 

You have seen such families often. 
Heaven help you if you have your home in 
such a one! 

To get her noisy brood out of the way, in 
order that she might proceed to do up her 
morning’s work, was Mrs. Cameron’s first 
endeavor. She suggested that they would 
do well to go into the back-yard, where was 
a@ swing and other means of childish diver- 
sion. 


The back-yard! No, indeed, not they! 
They were fully decided upon going into the 
front-yard, and go. they. did; and the result 
of their morning’s pastime was indicated by 
two or three despoiled flower-beds and an 
overturned and fractured vase. 

Quite a different scene was being enacted 
in the little cottage at the further end of the 
village in which resided the parents of Ellen. 
The father, an industrious mechanic, had 
met with an accident some months before, 
and was now lying, pale and emaciated, with 
a painfully fractured limb, while Freddy, the 


dear little brother who had been an invalid . 


from his birth, was bravely trying to endure 
in silence the dreadful pain which made his 
life a burden almost too heavy to be borne. 

Ah! could Ellen’s mistress have seen the 
light which came into the faces of both father 
and brother as the girl passed the threshold 
of her humble home, she would not have 
begrudged the few hours which the sad- 
hearted little maid had been able to spend 
with her loved ones. 

‘Freddy has had a bad night,” said the 
mother, a gentle, fair-haired woman, worn 
out with weeks of wakefulness; ‘‘and the 
poor father got no sleep, with the pain and 
fever.” 

Bathing her father’s feverish hands and 
face, straightening up his pillows, and ad- 
ministering what comfort she could, she 
went noiselessly about the room, putting in 
order the few articles of furniture it con- 
tained, arranging everything in the neatest 
possible manner. 

‘** 1 wish we could have you at home every 
day, Ellen,’”’ said the mother, thus uncon- 
sciously making it easier for the girl to com- 
municate the distressing fact that she had 
been as good as discharged by her mistress. 

** I’m sure,” said Ellen, ** she doesn’t ex- 
pect me tocome back. She seemed so vexed 
because I have run down here to see you a 
few times; and when I told her how sick 
father and Freddy were, she didn’t seem to 
mind, but just asked what doctor we em- 
ployed; and when [I told her we were too 


poor to have any doctor, she merely opened 


her eyes as if she didn’t understand.” 

‘She doesn’t know what it is to be poor, 
and be deprived of the merest necessities of 
life. O Ellen! I don’t know what we are to 
do if your wages fail us.’’ 

It was a hard case, and the poor little 
maid’s heart misgave her. 

**God will not let us starve. There must 


re 
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be some way out of this trouble,”’ she said; 
but when at the end of a week there came 
no solution to the difficult problem, and the 
tea and toast came to an untimely end, and 
there was not a leaf of the one nora crust of 
the other in the house, Ellen, gathering 
courage from the very desperation of the 
circumstances surrounding her, told her 
story to a lady of whose abounding charities 
she had heard. 

Mrs. Bruce listened, assured of the truth- 
fulness of the narration, and sent Ellen 
home with a little basket well filled, promis- 
ing to follow it up with afew more bulky 
articles. Immediately after Ellen’s depar- 
ture, Mrs. Bruce donned her bonnet and 
went out to call upon Mrs. Cameron, whom 
she found in the midst of the week’s ironing, 
smoothing out the children’s aprons with an 
energy that bespoke a determination to do 
her duty at whatever expense of bodily 
fatigue. 

‘* Will you come into the kitchen?” she 
said. ‘* I’ve been too busy to keep the parlor 
fire going. My last girl became so unsteady 
I was forced tosend heraway. I assure you 
I don’t get much time to be idle. You'll 
excuse me if I go on with these aprons?” 

**Do you think,” said Mrs. Bruce, smil- 
ing, ** that there is economy in your method 
of management?” 

‘* Economy!” repeated Mrs. Cameron, in 
amazement that even so old a friend as Mrs. 
Bruce dare question her system of house- 
hold management. “I don’t know what 
you mean. I save a girl’s wages, I expect— 
no inconsiderate item in these days of ex- 
orbitant charges.” 

** Yes, you save perhaps twelve dollars a 
month, but are you not cheating yourself out 
of much more than that sum at the same 
time? Pardon me if 1 speak plainly. If 
you were really too poor to keep help it 
would be different; but I happen to know 
that your husband is doing a good business, 
and that he is not in favor of your shutting 
yourself up in this kitchen, and drudging 
from morning till night. You owe some 
duty to yourself, to your husband, and to 
your children; duties which cannot be per- 
formed while your hands are continually 
filled with broom or duster, saucepan or flat- 
iron. Who is to form and mould the habits, 
and direct the thoughts of your little ones, if 
you are never at liberty to give them your 
attention? Your duty to your husband is 
not performed in the bigkest sense of the 


word when you have sewed on his buttons 
and given him a well-cooked dinner. You 
have no time, or you are too tired, to give 
him the sympathy he needs, and thus the’ 
pleasant evenings, to which he has looked 
forward through a long day of business per- 
plexities, bring him no pleasant home cheer, 
and he feels the disappointment acutely. 
The duties you owe yourself are neither few 
nor lightly to be esteemed. Before your 
marriage you were fond of music. Iremem- 
ber you were a fine performer. I'll warrant 
you haven’t opened your piano in months.” 

** No, that I haven’t,’’ laughed Mrs. Cam- 
eron. ‘* I don’t think I’ve as much as touched 
it since Willie was born, except to dust it. 
It is nonsense to talk of my keeping up 
practice with three children to look after.” 

“It is not nonsense,” urged Mrs. Bruce; 
“and the three children, so far from being 
considered a hindrance to your further im- 
provement, should only urge you to renewed 
effort. Not to present any higher consider- 
ation, you would not like to have your chil- 
dren grow up feeling that their mother could 
not sympathize with them in their pur- 
suits?” 

“*}’ve often thought,” said Mrs. Cameron 
reflectively, ‘“‘that I’d like to retain suffi- 
cient knowledge of music to teach Julia at 
least the rudiments.” 

** Very good,” nodded Mrs. Bruce; “ and 
wouldn’t your husband like a sweet song 
now and then? Wouldn’t it freshen you up 
after the duties of the day, when the chil- 
dren are all safely tucked up in bed, to sit 
down and play a few pieces ?”’ 

** Yee, if I could ever find thetime. James 
used to be fond of music. But there is al- 
ways a basketful of mending to be done, and 
I reserve that for my evening’s work. Chil- 
dren’s clothes wear out so fast, you know; 
and they are constantly tearing or ripping 
their garments. Dear me! No, it is im- 
possible to keep up the pursuits of our girl- 
hood after marriage.” 

** Not if you had a little good help.” 

** Good help! ’’ cried Mrs. Cameron; “ that 
is just what is needed, and what I can’t 
procure. Now my last girl ’—— 

‘* Has a sick father and brother,” said 
Mrs. Bruce; ‘‘ and because of her very nat- 
ural and commendable solicitude for them, 
she gained your disapprobation, and was 
sent away just when you needed her, and 
when her wages, being the sole support of 
her family, were most needed at home.” 
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“TI didn’t know they were so badly off. 
How did you discover it?” 

“TI have seen Ellen to-day. They are 
quite destitute. I have sent them temporary 
relief, and then came to consult with you.” 

“Dear me! What can I do? I never 
thought they were so poor!”’ 

‘I thought of getting up a subscription. 
You can aid me with that. They must have 
coal, flour, and several other things; and a 
doctor must be sent at once. You can em- 
ploy Ellen again; she will be glad to come.” 

** I’m sure I should be glad to have her 
back again. I was hasty that morning, and 
hardly thought she’d take me at my word. 
But she left, and never returned; and I’ve 
felt ever since as if the whole tribe of hired 
help was but a weariness and vexation, and 
I should be better off without any of it. Let 
Ellen come back, by all means; and here’s 
five dollars towards your subscription.” 

Mrs. Cameron was, as she confessed, 
hasty, apt to act upon the impulse of the 
moment, let that impulse be right or wrong. 
Thanks to Mrs. Bruce, she was now actu- 
ated by nobler and better feelings, and she 
set to work with her old energy to repair the 
wrong she had thoughtlessly committed. 

Ellen was again installed in the kitchen, 
and her parents made comfortable and in- 
sured against want. A trusty nurse was 
engaged to attend the children, and under 
the supervision of the mother herself the 
little wild ‘‘ olive branches” were gradually 
brought under much needed subjection. 

A few evenings after, as Mr. Cameron 
traversed the neatly-graveled walk leading 
to his own door, he distinctly heard the 
sound of music from his wife’s long-neglected 
piano. 

“Have we company, I wonder?” he 
asked himself, as, ascending to the piazza, 
he glanced through the long French win- 
dows. The room was well lighted, a cosey 
fire glowed in the grate, and there, before 
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the open piano, making such music as he 
had not heard for years, sat his wife. 

“ What does it mean?” queried the as- 
tonished husband, making his way close 
beside his wife before she perceived him. 
‘* My dear Amelia, Iam at a loss to know 
what is going to happen! ”’ 

‘*T don’t wonder you are astonished,” she 
replied. ‘It’s so long since I touched the 
piano, I was almost frightened when I at- 
tempted it; but I find I can play a few of the 
old songs you used to like so well, and I 
think for to-night I’ll banish the mending- 
basket and give you a little music, for a 
change.” 

‘** A good idea, my dear, and one I heartily 
approve. But what have you been doing to 
yourself? You look as young and pretty as 
when you were agirl. I could swear you’d 
gone back ten years since morning.’’ 

‘** Only a little attention to my dress, and 
my hair arranged in a little different style,’’ 
said Mrs. Cameron, blushing like the girl to 
whom he likened her. ‘ The fact is. James, 
I begin to see I’ve been expending my en- 
ergy in the wrong direction. Ellen can do 
the cooking with far less trouble than it cost 
me, and in so doing earn a sum which will 
keep her family from want. Nurse can take 
care of the children, and so win her way in 
the world, while I can oversee them b»th, 
and yet find time to make myself more of a 
companion for you; and henceforth I hope 
the sound of a piano in your own parlor will 
not be a thing so unusual as to cause you any 
uneasiness.”’ ; 

Mrs. Cameron kept her word, and it was 
easy to see from her husband’s eagerness to 
get home of an evening, that something 
pleasant was awaiting him in his cosey little 
parlor. The children improved in manners 
and morals, and the maids declared their 
intention of remaining with their mistress 

as long as she should choose to require their 
services. 


THE STAR. 
A 8 every wavelet on the lake So man bears o’er the sea of life 
Embosomed holds a star, A spiritual ray, . 
Which, when the ripples melt, departs, That seeks, when he has sunk in death, 
And seeks a home afar; The heavens far away. 
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DOROTHY’S FORTUNE.* 


CHAPTER I. 


LD ’Lisha’s a-sinkin’ fast,’’ said Miss 

Calamity Wing, joining the circle 
around the fire in the poor-house living- 
room. Miss Calamity spoke cheerfully, hav- 
ing a natural taste for funerals. She occu- 
pied herself with omens of approaching death 
when not attending to the strange changes 
to which her head was subject. 

** Beats all!” remarked Cap’n ’Bednego 
Hull. ‘*I can remember when he was a 
baby, ’n’ now he’s goin’ on ahead ‘n’ here 
be I, a mis’able old creatur, a-lingerin’ on.” 
Cap’n ’Bednego hitched comfortably up to 
the fire (he declared that he felt the warmth 
first in his wooden leg) and looked especially 
contented and happy, as he was wont to do 
when he referred to himself as a ‘** mis’able 
creatur.”’ 

“Her great-gran’ther was old Squire 
Bartle that had the town named after him. 
It’s nat’ral enough that she should come to 
riches and honor, if she was fetched up in 
the poor-house,’”’ said old Miss Calamity 
Wing. 

** Beats all what luck some folks hax¥ 
said Zach Pingrey. 

Zach was an old tar who still followed the 
sea, but was apt to spend his earnings at 
** one fell swoop,” and to take refuge for a 
seuson in the poor-house, with his fiddle, his 
only consolation. 

** She’s smart an’ willin’, Dorothy is, and 
deserves a fortune if anybody does, though 
it gen’ally seems as if shif’less folks pros- 
pered just as well as anybody in this world; 
they’re sure to get waited upon, anyhow.” 

It was the “ poor mistress,’ Mrs. Pelatiah 
Twichell (commonly known as Mis’ Pel’) 
who uttered these reflections. She was a 
buxom woman, good-natured in the main, 
but what was known in Bartlebury vernacu- 
lar as “a driver,” and with strong opinions 
on the subject of “ shiftlessness ” and a free- 
dom in expressing them which her charges 
were apt (perhaps not unreasonably) to con- 
sider personal. 

** I don’ know as it’s anyways certain that 


*Lisha Battershall is goin’ to leave his farm 
to Dorothy,” said Gran’sir Hackett, in a 
thin, squeaking voice, from his corner of the 
fireplace. 

Gran’sir Hackett was considered ‘“‘ con- 
tr’y;”’ he seemed to feel it incumbent upon 
him to differ in opinion from other people, 
presumally because he was almost a hun- 
dred. 

‘*He’d like to take it "long of him if so 
be’t he could; human nater clings clost to 
proputty, and I never see folks have more 
human nater than them Battershalls. But 
seein’ they can’t take it, folks is apt to think 
consid’able of leavin’ it to their own kith 
and kin. And ’Lisha Battershall has got an 
own niece.”’ 

*¢ Battershalls had hard work to keep from 
quarrelin’ with everybody, and they couldn’t 
get along among themselves,” said the poor- 
mistress. ‘‘Tildy and her Uncle ’Lisha 
was like fire andtow. I always thought that 
some folks might have made something of 
that young one, but he couldn’t. He could 
not keep her from goin’ with them Treddicks 
down to the Holler, and ’twas Nancy Tred- 


‘dick that put it into her head to be a play 


actress. Nobody was ever so down on play 
actors as old ’Lisha was, though I don’t 
expect he ever see one in his life. It broke 
his spirit right down when she went off and 
left him helpless with the rheumatiz, ’n’ the 
story run that she’d gone to act out the wax 
figger of Lady Jane Grey or Luereshy Borgy 
or some such bad character in a show. It 
was like enough, seein’ Nancy Treddick run 
away at the same time, though it seemed to 
peacify him when she wrote that she was 
livin’ respectable with her Aunt Lucindy. 
Seems as if he would ’a’ wrote and found 
out right away, but he wouldn’t let on that 
he cared enough about her, anyhow. No- 
body ’round here has ever found out what 
become of her, so fur’s I know,” added Mis” 
Pel’, with a modest consciousness that she 
would have known if anybody did. ‘‘Some 
cale’lated that her Aunt Lucindy had carried 
her off to Eurupe; she’d married a man that 
was real forehanded, and went acrost the 
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water to buy goods; and some said she'd 
_ been seen actin’ out a sailor boy in a theatre 
in New York. But folks kind of let their 
imaginations run away with ’em, knowing 
there ain’t much but what you might expect 
of Tildy Battershall.”’ 

“T shouldn’t think she’d have gone off 
and left him like that, ’count of the prop- 
utty,”’ said Captain ’Bednego. 

“‘Land sakes! what does a girl of fifteen 
know about proputty?’” said Mis’ Pel’. 
** All she wanted was to be dressed up ’n’ 
have a stirrin’ time. I can remember the 
first time she went to meet’n, as soon as the 
organ struck up a-playin’ she hollered out 
that she wanted to see the monkey. That’s 
always been the worst of Tildy, I calc’late; 
she was kind of light-minded and she wanted 
to see the monkey. ’N’ old ’Lisha Batter- 
shall is dretful set ’n’ aggravatin’. He was 
always jest determined that nobody shouldn’t 
have their way but him. ’Twas hard for 
Tildy, that had always done as she was a 
mind to while her grandmother lived. What 
he’d have done if it hadn’t been for Dorothy 
is more’n I know. And tosee how she done 


for him was a wonder; skurce thirteén when 
she went there, ’n’ a-bearin’ with his nigh- 


ness ’n’ cantankerousness that’s 
worse ’n’ worse, of course.” 

‘*°N” likelier’n not she’ll never get any- 
thing for it; that’s the way o’ the world,”’ 
said Cap’n ’Bednego, who held, with sur- 
prising cheerfulness, the most pessimistic 
views. 

“* He’s been heard to say that he was goin’ 
to leave everything to Dorothy. Though I 
ain’t at liberty to say who told me.” Mis’ 
Pel’, when she was in a very good humor, 
was not above enjoying a bit of gossip with 
her charges, and was proud of her facility 
for acquiring accurate information as to what 
was going on.” 

An outer door closed so violently that it 
caused the door of the living-room, which 
had been ajar, to spring open. 

‘Land sakes! was that the door?” ex- 
claimed Mis’ Pel’. 

Miss Calamity shook her head meaningly. 
. “There’s been queer noises round to- 

day,” she said. ‘And I heard a whippoor- 
will on the roof this morning, and Nahum 
Orcutt’s dog a-howlin’. I expect to hear 
any minute that old ’Lisha’s gone.” 

Miss Calamity, who loved the mysterious, 
would doubtless have been disappointed if 
she could have seen the wholly common- 


grown 


place cause of the slamming of the door, a 
slender girl of fifteen, tall and stooping 
slightly at the shoulders, who ran swiftly 
down the path with an empty pitcher in her 
hand. 

Dorothy had come over to the poor-house 
to borrow some yeast; she had accidentally 
overheard a part of the conversation, and 
the shock had caused her to rush off breath- 
lessly, forgetting her errand. 

‘* He’s been heard to say that he was going 
to leave everything to Dorothy,” Mis’ Pel’ 
had said. The girl had a sensitive spirit 
and it was wrapped in the atmosphere of 
mystery and awe which surrounds the near 
passing of asoul. She had known for only 
a few days that old ’Lisha Battershall’s ill- 
ness would be fatal. He had not been what 
could be called ‘‘ kind”’ to her; he had been 
an exacting master; she had borne with his 
eccentricities, as Mis’ Pel’ said, and with his 
temper more than anybody would evet know; 
but although he had not perhaps made her 
feel at home, he had allowed her to, and his 
house had seemed like home after the babel 
of the poor-house. And once he had bought 
her, without her asking, a pink dress, and 
Dorothy loved pink; she would never forget 
it. And he had given her the Jersey calf 
for her own—that was in lieu of wages—and 
now it was a cow, and she bought her clothes 
with the milk and butter that she sold. In 
spite of all drawbacks, Dorothy had found 
her home pleasant and been grateful for it. 
Some people might have thought she had 
nothing for which to be grateful to old ’Lisha 
Battershall, but Dorothy remembered the 
Jersey calf and the pink dress longer than 
she did the harsh words. 

Since the doctor had told her that the old 
man was going to die, she had forgotten 
everything but the kindness, A great pity 
had so absorbed her that she had scarcely 
thought what was to become of herself. She 
realized for the first time the dread that had 
lain in the background of her consciousness 
now that Mis’ Pel’s words had dissipated it. 

She loved every inch of the farm; the: 
front yard with its Balm of Gilead tree and 
quaint sentinel poplars, its clumps of lilac 
and syringa bushes, and its old-fashioned 
flowers—sweet brier and Burgundy roses, 
hollyhocks and marigolds, Sweet Williams 
and larkspur and London pride, which grew 
so luxuriantly as to be the admiration of all 
the village, and a source of grim, half-con- 
temptuous satisfaction to old ’Lisha Batter- 
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shall; the garden, with its long rows of cur- 
rant bushes, and the blackberry vines trained 
along the sunny wall, where their berries 
drew in all the slow sweetness of the long 
summer and grew plump in the soft rains 
and dews; with its plumy asparagus, with 
which she filled the ugly, cracked vases in 
the sitting-room; with its queerly-twisted, 
twin choke-cherry trees, whose fruit was so 
fascinating because one could never be quite 
sure whether one liked it or not; with the 
tumble-down arbor, in a tangle of grape- 
vines where one could be quite hidden away, 
and the gnarled old plum-tree in the corner, 
whose branches made a perfect seat, but of 
whose purple harvest the wasps would take 
more than their fair share. The orchard 
came next; it was set uvon the slope of the 
hill, and the trees had a mischievous way of 
tossing their biggest, rosiest apples where 
they rolled down the slope, and one had to 
chase them at full speed to prevent them 
from falling into Breakneck Brook, which 
came racing down through the orchard from 
Pine Hill as if it were mad with haste to 
reach the mill and turn the fat and lazy old 
miller’s wheel for him, And the great 
breezy barn! that was almost the pleasantest 
of all, with its fragrant odors, and its cheer- 
ful morning bustle of swallows twittering in 


. the eaves and doves cooing; of hens cackling 


and roosters crowing, and old Buttercup and 
Amanda lowing to be milked (Amanda was 
the Jersey cow; Dorothy had found the name 
in Mis’ Pel’s “‘ Parlor Annual,’’ and thought 
it beautiful), the peacock spreading his mag- 


- pificent tail-feathers, and scolding his meek 


and homely wife, and the ill-tempered old 
gobler scraping the floor with his wings, 
gobbling frantically and driving everything 
before him (Dorothy was always irresistibly 
reminded of Mis’ Pel’). She still had a 
childish delight in the old gobbler’s rages, 
and was not above tantalizing him with her 
red petticoat. And she was not yet above 
walking on the high beams of the barn and 
jumping down into the fragrant hay heaps, 
and riding old Peggy barebacked to pasture. 

Oh, in spite of everything that had been 
hard to bear, she had been happy, and it 
was home! She would be obliged to go to 
work in the mills at Greeley’s Falls, she had 
thought, or for Mis’ Pel’ at the poor-house. 
(The selectmen had agreed that she might 
hire a young girl at seventy-five cents per 
week, and Dorothy felt sure she would take 
her.) She could not decide which would be 
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harder, the ceaseless routine of work in the 
mills, with the sweet country sights and 
sounds shut out, and the whirring and groan- 
ing of the machinery forever in her ears, or 
life at the poor-house, which certainly offered 
greater variety but could scarcely be less 
laborious—for Mis’ Pel’ was tireless herself, 
and expected everybody else to be so, and 
the care was great of such a motley throng 
from Gran’sir Hackett, who was very exact- 
ing and sensitive about the attention due to 
his ‘* most a hundred years,” and Miss Ca- 
lamity Wing, who was subject to “spells” 
in which she fancied her head was various 
queer things from a church steeple to a 
cheese, down to Phonny Titus, who was im- 
becile and had to be fed with a spoon, and 
Mis’ Pel’s own twins, Pelly and Polly, who 
were always sticky and turbulent. And 
there was never a corner in the poor-house 
that one could call one’s own. 

The dread of the change that was coming 
to her and the question of which way to turn 
had lain in the background of Dorothy’s con- 
sciousness, but nevertheless she drew nowa 
breath of relief so deep that it was like a sob. 
The farm her own, her home always! It 
seemed like a happening in a dream, too 
good to be true. 

Old Mr. Battershall must have a more 
kindly feeling in his heart for her than she 
had ever known; she felt a deep gratitude to 
him, and then the old pity came back, in- 
tensified. She did not think that she had 
been selfish to be happy in her new fortune; 
she was not much given to introspection, or 
indeed to reflection of any kind—some peo- 
ple thought Dorothy was dull—but she was 
almost wholly absorbed again in her care of 
and pity for old ’Lisha. 

As she entered the house, Dorothy met 
the minister coming out. Mild and gentle 
Parson Doak looked troubled and perplexed. 
Old ’Lisha had grumbled that he came too 
often, ‘‘as if he were a reprobate instead of 
having made his callin’ ’n’ election sure forty 
years ago.”” It was evident to the minister 
that old ’Lisha considered himself to have 
made a bargain with high heaven with the 
same shrewdness which had characterized 
his worldly affairs. Was his mind capable © 
of conceiving of any loftier relation than a 
bargain? That was the problem that ruffled 
the minister’s brow. 

Dorothy found old ’ Lisha:tossing uneasily 
on his pillow. 

“The minister’s views ain’t sound, Dor- 
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othy,” he said, huskily. ‘‘ Deacon Skioner’s 
right about that. He sets too much by dead 
works. What does he mean by advisin’ me 
to set things right and make amends to any- 
body that I’ve done wrong to? I never 
took the advantage of Jerry Peters ’bout 
that lumber; ’twas his own offer. I wa’n’t 
obleeged to be eyes ’n’ common sense for 
him, ’n’ I’ve been a professor these forty 
year. Idon’ know what the minister means. 
I don’t consider that the farm come to me 
by the way of Gran’ther Battershall any- 
how, for I had to pay off a hefty mortgage. 
The minister needn’t keep hintin’ ’bout for- 
givin’ and forgettin’. I guess a man has 
got a right to do what he pleases with his 
own earnin’s, ’n’ he ain’t goin’ to be over- 
ruled ’n’ gainsaid by everybody. You hain’t 
never tried to set your will up ag’in mine, 
Dorothy, ’n’ you’ll find it hain’t done you 
any hurt. If I was old Sol Peppers that 
never darkens a meetin’-house door the min- 
ister couldn’t act any dif’runt tome! I most 
wish I had j’ined with Skinner to get him 
turned out, though j’inin’ with Skinner is 
one thing that was always ag’in my prin- 
cerples.”’ 

Dorothy gave him his medicine and tried 
to soothe his increasing excitement, but 
after he was asleep he tossed restlessly on 
his pillow and murmured names, many of 
which Dorothy had never heard, his mind 
evidently wandering back to long-past days. 
Dorothy shaded the lamp, and arranged 
everything forthe night. Dorcas Newbegin, 
the nurse, drowsed over her knitting in the 
corner. Ben Orcutt, a neighbor’s son, came 
in to watch with the sick man. Dorothy 
could not bear to go to bed, as Ben and 
Dorcas advised, although for nearly two 
weeks she had not slept in a bed, but she 
lay down upon the lounge in the sitting- 
room, which opened into the old man’s bed- 
room, and after listening a while to the 
ticking of the clock, which sounded preter- 
naturally loud, to the placid snoring of the 
nurse (who thought she never slept in her 
chair) and to the restless mutterings of old 
*Lisha, she fell asleep. 

She had meant to take only a short nap, 
but she awoke with Ben’s voice in her ear. 
He had to leave in the early morning to do 
the *‘chores”’ about the farm, and Dorcas 
had gone to bed. He reported that the pa- 
tient had slept a troubled sleep for most of 
the night, and there was no ~~ change 
in his condition. 


But when she entered the room the gray, 
ghostly light of early morning which fell 
across the bed showed her an indescribable 
change in old ’Lisha’s face. But it was still 
restless and anxious. 

‘** If a man can’t do what he likes with his 
own earnin’s, it’s a pity! *’ he said, looking 
up at her with a keen spark siill in his dim 
eyes. ‘1 s’pose the minister thought I’d 
ought to give it to the serciety, but I wa’n’t 
goin’ to help ’em pay Skinner twice as much 
as his land is worth for a new church, nor 
set ’em to quarrelin’ ’bout where a new 
church was to be built. You hain’t never 
set up your will ag’in mine, as Tildy done, 
’*n’ you hain’t been fleghty ’n’ gaddin’ as she 
was. She’d go ag’in me when she wa’n’t no 
higher’n the churn. ’N’ I ain’t goin’ to 
leave my proputty to no play actors. Them 
Treddicks down to Judgment Holler was the 
ruin of her. But for all that she’s Lizy 
Ann’s daughter, ’n’ I used to think more of 
Lizy Ann than of all the rest. You don’t 
s’pose she did go to her Aunt Lucindy, do 
you? I’d ought to have let Snow find out 


when he wanted to. Mebbeshe did; mebbe 


she ain’t been ‘long of play actors at all, 
If I’d ’a’ thought I was goin’ to die,I would 
a’ let him write. She’d make ducks ’n’ 
drakes of the proputty, anyhow, dressin’ ’n’ 
dancin’ ’n’ play actin’. But you fetch me 
the will, Dorothy. I wanttolookatit. It’s 
in the little drawer in the old secretary, ’n’ 
here’s the key. I’ve got a right to do what 
I’m a mind to with it, ’n’ you’ve been a sight 
more like an own niece to me than Tildy 
was. But—but she was kind of young, ’n’ 
mebbe I was hard on her, ’n’ I don’ know 


what Lizy Ann’ll say to me when I see | 


her! Lift me up, Dorothy!” 

He partially raised himself and fumbled 
for the key which was fastened to a string 
around his neck. Dorothy’s hands were 
cold and trembling as she took the key, for 
his face frightened her. 

‘* Make haste, Dorothy, for I feel as if 
things was kind of slippin’ away from me. 
What was I sayin’? I don’t believe she’s 
been play actin’; she was only a little girl 
when she went away, and I wa’n’t fit to 
have the doin’s of a little girl. Of course 
she’ll have to have a guardeen. Lawyer 
Snow will tend to that, or—or I’ll appoint 
one. Snow thought I’d better leave it to 
you. I ain’t goin’ to have no lawyers tellin’ 
me what to do with my own proputty! 
After all, own folks is own folks, if they be 
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cont’ry. ’N’ children is children. I expect 
Tildy has got all over her play actin’ foolish- 
ness by this time, ’n’ learned better’n to 
spend good solid money for ribbons ’n’ trim- 
min’s. Dorothy, quick, Dorothy!” 

Dorothy, tryinz with frantic haste to un- 
lock the secretary drawer, turned at his cry 
and saw that he had fallen back and was 
struggling for breath. 

**T hain’t done right,’? he gasped, ‘‘’n’ 
it’s too late! She’s Lizy Ann’s daughter. I 
trust to you, Dorothy, to make it right.” 

There was a slight struggle and Dorothy 
was alone—with her trust. She stood par- 
alyzed with terror and bewilderment. 

What was it that he had trusted her to do? 


CHAPTER II. 


LL Bartlebury went to old ’Lisha Bat- 
tershall’s funeral. Although not pop- 
ular, old ’Lisha was interesting on account 
of his eccentricities, and there was a curios- 
ity to see how Dorothy, “that mite of a 
thing,’ had managed. Moreover, it was the 
fashion in Bartlebury to go to funerals. It 
was a summer-like day in late September, 
and the front yard was still gay, the asters 
and dahlias showing a flaunting disregard of 
the gloom and solemnity of the occasion. 
The tall old Lombardy poplars at the gate, 
that had been just as tall when he took his 
first toddling steps around them, did drop a 
few yellow leaves, in lieu of tears, on the old 
man’s bier. 

Nobody shed any tears. Some people re- 
marked that Parson Doak ‘didn’t seem so 
comfortin’ in his remarks as he did some- 
times,’”’ but that might have been because 
there was nobody who might be expected to 
be in great need of comfort; although Doro- 
thy, in her black dress, and the queer, 
‘srown-up’’ mourning bonnet which Miss 
Pendleton, the (retired) village milliner had 
made for her, looked so white and woeful 
that everybody was surprised. 

Many of the neighbors came back from 
the cemetery to the house to hear the will 
read. Lawyer Snow of Peterboro’, who had 
drawn up the will and was about to read it, 
frowned at them, but remarked that as there 
were no relatives present, and he knew there 
was nothing private in it, perhaps it didn’t 
matter who heard it. 

People exchanged meaning and surprised 
glances at sight of Dorothy’s strained, anx- 
ious looks. ‘‘ To think of anybody’s settin’ 


so much by proputty at her age!’ said Mrs. 
Ephraim Skinner to Mrs. Nahum Orcutt in 
a horrified tone. But Mrs. Orcutt said noth- 
ing, and went and put her arm around Dor- 
othy in a motherly fashion. 

Lawyer Snow took the will out of the little 
drawer in the secretary with great delibera- 
tion, and adjusted his glasses and cleared 
his throat even more deliberately. Butafter 
he had once got about it the reading took 
but very little time. The will was plain and 
concise. The testator gave and: bequeathed 
all his worldly possessions, with the excep- 
tion of a few small bequests, to his house- 
keeper Dorothy Bartle. Only a few heir- 
looms, such as her great-grandmother’s spin- 
ning-wheel and the old Dutch clock, the 
portraits of her uncle and aunt, and the 
pewter plaiter that was two hundred years 
old, were bequeathed to his “niece Ma- 
tilda.” 

The testator declared, in proper if not 
original terms, his sound and disposing mind 
and memory and his sense of the uncer- 
tainty of life, and he appointed Seba Snow 
and Nahum Orcutt to be his executors. But 
as Lawyer Snow turned the document over 
he started, flushed, and cleared his throat. 

“It is my duty to say that I find here a 
codicil of whose existence I was unaware. 
Although not expressed in strictly legal 
terms, it seems to be witnessed in due form, 
bearing the signature of Mr. Benjamin Or- 
cutt.” 

Ben got upon his feet, blushing all over 
his freckled face:— 

“He got me to sign something, three or 
four nights ago. I never knew ’twas a will,” 
he said. 

Lawyer Snow cleared his throat again and 
read :— 


“This is to let everybuddy know that I 
want Tildy to have it all, purvided she hain’t 
been a play actor nor belonged to no show. 

“ELISHA BATTERSHALL.” 


‘* Efforts should have been made to ascer- 
tain whether the said Matilda had engaged 
in these pursuits which were so obnoxious 
to my client, and in direct disobedience to 
his commands,” said Lawyer Snow, who 
used large words and assumed a pompous 
manoer to offset the natural disadvantages 
of an extremely small person and a thin 
little voice, but with the result of producing 
a resemblance to an audacious mouse. ‘I 
endeavored to convince my late client of the 
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desirability of such efforts, but he seemed to 
shrink from them. In fact, he declared to 
me that he preferred doubt to the possibility 
of a certainty that should cause him great 
pain. My late client had weaknesses, but 
80, in fact, have we all,’ concluded Lawyer 
Snow, with an air of noble frankness. 

‘If you please, I have something tw tell 
you that will change it all.” 

Dorothy had risen to her feet, a little old- 
fashioned figure, in her awkward, ill-fitting, 
black gown, with her tow-colored hair 
strained back under the queer bonnet, and 
her childish blue eyes looking incongruous 
in her care-worn little face. 

“Something that will change it all,’’ she 
repeated, in a voice that trembled, but with 
an assurance that brought a smile to Lawyer 
Snow’s face. Mrs. Ephraim Skinner deliv- 
ered herself of triumphant little nods, which 
signified to her neighbors that she had al- 
ways known that Dorothy was one to look 
out for herself. 

“He meant Tildy to have it anyway,’ 
said Dorothy, eagerly. “I was with him 
when he died, all alone with him, and he 
wanted to change it. He wanted me to get 
the will out of the drawer, but I wasn’t 
quick enough.”’ 

Mrs. Skinner, who had looked bewildered 
and subdued, brightened up and nodded 
Bagely. She’s conscience struck,’ she 
murmured to her neighbor. 

** Before I could get it he was dead, and 
the very last thing he said was that he trusted 
to me to make it right.” 

A very extraordinary thing,’ said Law- 
yer Snow doubtfully. ‘My late client was 
not a man to change his mind without cause, 
and he had a remarkably strong objection to 
the—the avocations in which his niece is 
said to have engaged. I had an interview 
with him in relation to the will only a week 
before his death, and he then re-affirmed his 
decision that the said Matilda should derive 
no benefit from his estate. The codicil was 
undoubtedly written in a moment of weak- 
ness, almost amounting to incompetency; 
otherwise my late client would certainly have 
consulted me. However, it is evidently 
genuine, and although unusual in form, it 
would probably be sustained by a court.” 

“ He’s all for keepin’ the will, anyhow, 
*cause he’s executor. He don’t care for 
neither of the gals. Glory and pickin’s, 
that’s what he wants,’? whispered ey, n 
*Bednego to Nahum Oreutt. 


“In your fancy that he wished his niece 
to have the property unconditionally—that 
is, without regard to what her career has 
been since she disobediently and ungrate- 
fully quitted his roof—I think you are alto- 
gether deluded. Or it may have been that 
his mind was wandering, as often happens 
in the last moments of life. 

Dorcas Newbegin’s quavering old voice 
came from acorner. Dorcas took naturally 
to a corner, but she nevertheless saw and 
heard everything. 

** He was wanderin’ by spells the day be- 
fore he died,” she said. ‘ He kep’ a-talkin’ 
to his sister Lizy Ann as if he see her right 
before him.” 

‘* Ah! that’s it. His mind was wander- 
ing,’ said Lawyer Snow, judicially. ‘* You 
see, my dear young friend, that there is not 
the slightest occasion for you to trouble 
yourself about any delirious fancy which he 
may have had. It is clear that the death- 
bed scene affected your imagination, and 
the sensitive New England conscience which 
we inherit from our ancestors (Lawyer Snow 
was suspected of considerable toughness in 
that region) has done the rest. I would 
advise you to dismiss the notion altogether 
rom your mind.” 

‘*He was in his right mind! I know he 
was,’’ persisted Dorothy, ‘‘ and he wanted to 
change the will. And when he knew that 
he hadn’t strength, he said he trusted me to 
make it right.” 

‘Tf he had been in possession of his senses 
he would have known and realized that you 
could do nothing to alter his will, which was 
made and signed in due form,’’ said Lawyer 
Snow. 

‘¢ But he had a right to give it to Tildy if 
he wanted to, if he had made his will, 
hadn’t he?” said Dorothy, with stubborn 
insistence. 

Lawyer Snow’s patience with this child ~ 
who had no respect for the majesty of the 
law had reached its limit. 

“Permit me to tell you, my dear young 
lady, that the will of my late client, Elisha 
Battershall, is in the hands of the law,” he 
drew the small person of its representative 
up to its fullest height, ‘and you have no 
more to do with it than—than the Queen of 
Sheba! But as you seem very anxious not 
to be the heiress yourself, I will remind you, 
for your comfort, of the possibility, even the 
probability in my view of the case, that 
my late client’s niece will prove not to have 
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been, engaged in histronic pursuits, but to 
have been quietly domieiled with her aunt.” 

Dorothy’s face brightened. She had hardly 
dared to think it might be so, it would be 
such a blessed relief from the weight of 
responsibility that rested upon her. She 
had almost forgotten now that she had ever 
thought it would be delightful to have the 
farm for her own; it would scarcely seem a 
hardship to go away from it to work in the 
mills or the poor-house, if things could only 
be as old ’Lisha wished them—old ’Lisha 
who had trusted her. He certainly had a 
right to have them as he wished, whatever 
the law might be. His pitiful ery ‘too 
late!” haunted her. 

‘*T shall make an immediate effort to dis- 
cover her whereabouts by inserting adver- 
tisements in Western as well as New Eng- 
land papers, and I think we may expect to 
have the question as to who is the heiress 
setiled very soon.”’ 

And the little lawyer rubbed his hands in 
‘a way that made all the joints crack expres- 
sively; it was astonishing that so small joints 
could be made to produce so great a noise; 
he looked about him with the air of having 
proven himself equal to any occasion. 

The neighbors remained to talk the matter 
over, after the constraint of Lawyer Snow’s 
presence was removed. 

Dorothy had always been highly regarded, 
notwithstanding the taint of the poor-house 
which hung about her, on account of her 
** faculty,’ a gracious quality which seems 
to have been discovered by the Pilgrims to- 
gether with baked beans, and which is really 
genius in a homespun garb; but now her 
personality seemed altogether changed. 
They looked at her through a magic mirror. 
It was not that she was the possible owner 
of a large farm and money in the bank, al- 
though property was very highly considered 
in Bartlebury; everybody had known that 
old ’Lisha had been heard to say that he 
meant to leave his estate to Dorothy, but 
she had shown qualities which they had 
never supposed she possessed, which most 
of them scarcely understood. She bad stood 
up against Lawyer Snow, and seemed ito 
thiok she could defy the law, and all against 
her own interest! 

Bartlebury prided itself upon its high 
moral tone, but it was accustomed to see 
constant quarrelings and bickerings about 
property even among members of the same 
family, each struggling to get for himself all 


that he could possibly claim; and here was 
Dorothy Bartlebury, not yet sixteen, refus- 
ing what might be lawfully and unquestioa- 
ably hers because old ’Lisha, probably delir- 
ious in his last moments, as the lawyer said, 
had seemed to wish he had made his will 
differently! She ought to have been thank- 
ful that it was too late for him to alter it, 
some openly declared. It was much more 
likely that old ’Lisha had really wished to 
give it to her than to that flighty gadding 
Tildy, who with her self-will and her temper 
was never anything but a trial to him. 
There were some who upheld Tildy’s cause; 
they thought it was always proper for a man 
to leave his property to his own near rela- 
tions; and there were a few who thought 
Dorothy was *‘ deep,” and must be manceu- 
vering for her own advantage. 

‘* Well, well, folks has got to see through 
their own eyes!” said Dorcas Newbegin, 
when she heard that opinion expressed. 

Good old Farmer Orcutt, a meek and timid 
man, who according to ’Lisha Battershall’s 
wish was to be appointed Dorothy’s guar- 
dian if she should prove to be the heiress, 
gazed at her much as a wise and prudent 
old hen looks at her duckling progeny when 
they take to the water. He was amazed at 
her daring to ‘ talk up”? so to Lawyer Snow, 
and to talk of resisting the law savored not 
only of audacity but of immorality.. He felt | 
that it was quite useless, too; it would soon 
be proven that Tildy was not ‘‘a play ac- 
tress”’; he could have given no other reason 
for this conviction than that in his experi- 
ence things generally went wrong. And 
they would be going wrong in his opinion if 
Tildy had the farm. She had behaved too 
badly to her uncle to deserve to inherit bis 
property. 

The neighbors straggled away, in groups 
and pairs, talking the matter over. Those 
who would ordinarily have gone “ across 
lots’? went around by the highway on ac- 
count of the solemnity of the occasion and 
their best clothes. Only Dorcas Newbegin, 
who was to remain with Dorothy fora while, 
and Mis’ Pel’,and Nahum Orcutt and his 
wife were left. Dorcas Newbegin, who was 
a little, bent old woman, with a head so nar- 
row and a neck so long that she suggested a 
turtle, put on her sun-bonnet and said that 
she must go out and feed the hens to com- 
pose her mind. 

Mis’ Pel’ tied her bonnet strings with a 
jerk. 
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*¢ The lame and the lazy’s always pervided 
for, and it’ll turn out that she’s to her Aunt 
Lucindy’s, jest mark my words! Well, it’s 
an ill-wind that blows nobody good, and I 
sha’n’t bave to put up with that unfacalized 
Marthy Babcock if I can have you. It’s a 
slavin’ life; there’s nothin’ so hard to please 
as paupers; ’n’ between them ’n’ the s’lect- 
men is between the fryin’-pan and the fire 
the whole time; but for them that hasn’t got 
to take the responsibility there’s worse places 
than the Bartlebury poor-house.”’ 

**T shall come just as soon I can; you will 
wait for me, won’t you?” said Dorothy, as 
eagerly as if it were luxury and a palace that 
were in store for her. 

“T wouldn’t be too sure, Dorothy,” said 
Mrs. Orcutt; “‘there’s no knowing what a 
day may bring forth. And it won’t do to 
fly in the face of Providence.” 

Mrs. Orcutt was an ambitious woman, 
“*all tried to pieces,’’ as she was wont to 
complain, by her easy-going, inefficient hus- 
band. She was kind-hearted and a good 
friend, but Dorothy had felt that it was use- 
less to expect sympathy from her. 

Dorothy found it very strange and per- 
plexing that every one should not at once 
wish to help her to fulfill the trust which 
had been confided to her. It seemed to her 
perfectly just and simple that what ’Lisha 
Battershall had wished in his last moments 
should be done. If it would only turn out 
that Tildy had not gone off with a show or 
been a play actress at all! She had not 
thought much about Tildy’s rights or wrongs 
in the matter. Her mind did not adapt 
itself readily to a struggle with problems. 
Life had been very simple to her, although 
parrow avd meagre of joys. Old ’Lisha 
Battershall bad impressed her with a pro- 
found sense of duty and responsibility, deep- 
ened now by the consciousness that no one 
would help her. 

Tildy was two years older than she, but 
they had been to school together. She re- 
membered that she had admired Tildy’s ear- 
rings and ber red sash, and that Tildy had 
once ‘‘ made a face”’ at her because she got 
above her in the spelling-class. Tildy didn’t 
care much about spelling anyway, but she 
didn’t like people who got above her. She 
was always talking about beautiful clothes 
that she expected-to bave, and planning to 
get money to have her pictures taken at the 
traveling photographer’s. After her grand- 
mother died she wore calico dresses, and was 
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always unhappy. Dorothy remembered 
thinking that if she could have such a pretty 
pink-and-white complexion and not live at 
the poor-house she could be happy anyway. 
Tildy had been very tall and grown-up, too, 
for fifteen, and the girls regarded her with 
admiration. 

Dorothy remembered the show with which 
Tildy was reported to have gone away. It 
had been given in a great tent like a circus, 
and she (Dorothy) had gone around to the 
back and ‘ peeked” in with the boys. She 
blushed now, remen bering that, but she had 
wanted to see it so much, and the money 
that she had saved up to buy a ticket, earned 
by pulling weeds for old Mr. Saintsbury, 
Mis’ Pel’ had taken to buy her (Dorothy) a 
pair of shoes. ‘‘Town’s poor couldn’t ex- 
pect to go to shows,” so they all said. But 
Dorothy had seen it through acrack. Ben 
Orcutt had given her the best place. And 
it wasa wonderful show. Dorothy’s fifteen- 
year-old heart thrilled almost as her thir- 
teen-year-old one had done, remembering it. 
She had not cared for the man who ¢wal- 
lowed snakes and swords, and ate glass tum- 
blers and bottles as if they agreed with him 
—the one that Ben liked best of all—but she 
had delighted in the midgets and the giants, 
and the performing dogs; even the fat lady 
had possessed a charm. And the wax fig- 
ures, whether they were beautiful like Lady 
Jane Grey, or awful like Miss Jane McCrea 
being scalped by Indians, were all fascinat- 
ing. Dorothy was almost afraid that she 
might ‘‘ peek” again under the same temp- 
tation. 

If Tildy had gone to “act”? Lady Jane 
Grey, as Mis’ Pel’ said, would she not find 


‘it too fascinating a life to leave? Perhaps 


she would sell the farm. Her uncle would 
not have liked that. Probably he had con- 
sidered that chance before he made the will 
leaving the farm to her (Dorothy). But he 
had come to feel at last that his niece ought 
to have it, whatever she might do with it. 
But what should she do if the law decided 
that tbe will must stand, and Tildy should 
prove to be an actress? 

She could not bear to think about it. She 
followed Dorcas Newbegin’s example, and 
went out to ease her mind. She wished too 
to consult Ben about the desirability of 
Abner Gooch as a hired man. Ben’s father 
had promised to attend to the matter, but he 
was apt to put things off. Ben had already 
changed his Sunday suit for his working 
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clothes, and was cutting up pumpkins as if 
his life depended upon it. Ben did every- 
thing in that way, and he had looked after 
*Lisha Battershall’s farm as if it were his 
own from the beginning of the old man’s 


jliness. 


Dorothy consulted him about various things 
that were to be done; she wished to have 
everything in perfect order before she left, 
she said. 

**] hope you'll never leave,” said Ben, 
cheerfully. ‘* What a great thing it would 
be for you, Dorothy, to be so rich. You 
could go to the Academy.” 

That had been of late the great desire of 
Dorothy’s heart—to go to the Academy. 

‘Dyin’ folks’s words, what does them 
amount to?” said old Dorcas Newbegin, in 
the high-pitched monotone in which she dis- 
coursed almost incessantly, apparently in- 
different as to whether she possessed a lis- 
tener or not. ‘‘ Folks talks asif they was of 
great account, but when you’ve nursed poor 
human creturs for more’n forty year and 
sees a sight of ’em go, you learn better. 
Their reason and their jedgement fails ’long 
of their bodies, and whether their real nater 
comes out strong, as it done in old Sim 
Ryder that couldn’t die easy till he was 
promised the minister shouldn’t have more’n 
seventy-five cents for buryin’ him, or whether 
it’s Mis’ Abigail Pitts, the patientest soul 
that ever lived, that had got along with a 
shif’less, mis’able drinkin’ husband and a lot 
of children that took after him, aud the neu- 
ralogy forty years, without ever sayin’ a 
sharp or a complainin’ word, and when she 


was a-dyin’ got as mad as fire with Betsey 
Hamlin because her night-cap wa’n’t on 
straight. Whether it’s one way or t’other 
they ain’t really accountable, and no notice 
ought to be took.”’ 

The days went by and no tidings came to 
prove or disprove Tildy’s claim. Lawyer 
Snow had had the will admitted to probate, 
assuring Dorothy that Tildy was the only one 
who could legally contest it. He had written 
to Tildy’s aunt without receiving any an- 
swer, and he could discover nothing of her 
whereabouts except the fact that she had 
gone abroad about two years before. Grigs- 
by’s Great Moral and Intellectual Show could 
not be traced. Advertisements for ‘‘ one 
Matilda Battershall”’ were still inserted in the 
newspapers, and Dorothy meditated a wild 
scheme of seeking her herself unless the ad- 
vertisements brought an answer soon. 

She had begun to see every night in her 
dreams old ’Lisha’s face, sad and accusing, 
when one day Ben stopped on his way home 
from Peterboro’, and looked in at the door 
with a perturbed countenance. 

‘** Lawyer Snow has sent youa letter. He 
has heard from the West,” he said. 

Dorothy tore the letter open eagerly. 

**The writer, who seems to have known 
Tildy well, thinks she is dead,” she read. 
‘** She was very ill, the last heard of her, of a 
type of fever that preved fatal in almost 
every case.”’ 

“*T don’t believe it. It wouldn’t be a mite 
like Tildy Battershall,’”’ said Dorcas New- 
begin. 


[To be continued.] 


SINCE THOU ART GONE. 


epenk of death’s col 
shrou 


While sad the heart once happiest in the crowd, 
Since thou art gone. 


Since thou 
The world holds naught but dearth, 
The bow of promise beams no more on earth, 
ince thou art gone. 


While w: are dim with many a tear 


Since thou art gone 
Clad be the earth in gloom, 
Since fled the hours that Hope did all illume, 
Poor aching heart, there’s rest within the tomb, 
Since all is gone. 


Aye, there to lie 
With hands crossed o’er the breast, 
to among the slum 
When life is done. 
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OR speed and correctness as a type-setter 
Noble Merritt has not many equals in 
New England; but he is not reliable, is con- 
sidered ‘‘ a little off,’ and is suspected of an 
over-fondness for the ardent, although no- 
body has ever seen him under its influence. 
The chief reason for attributing these de- 
fects has not been observed some time now 
—that was, his periodical disappearances for 
days together, without previous notice or 
subsequent explanation. Of course the gen- 
eral belief of his associates regarding these 
occasions was that he was ‘“ off on a drunk.” 
Another of his peculiarities is a roving 
propensity, which has earned for him the 
nick-names of ‘‘ Rolling Stone”? and *‘ The 
Wandering Jew.”” Three months is about 
the longest stay he makes in any one office, 
but he frequently returns to those in which 
he has been well-treated. 
Among the latter is our office, which he 
favors with an annual visit generally in the 
last week of August. Heretofore no special 


notice has been taken of his comings or go- . 


ings; but his failure to turn up this year has 
caused general disappointment. When here 
last year, he soberly related a story of him- 
self, which has kept us all in hot water since. 
As a consequence of that story, until the 
middle of August scarcely a day passed 
without a wordy battle of some sort over the 
question of his veracity or his sanity. Then 
in expectation of his arrival hostilities were 
suspended, those who defended him hoping 
for a sequel to his story which would deci- 
sively settle the dispute in their favor, while 
others were confident that undoubted evi- 
dence of his mendacity or lunacy would be 
forthcoming. 

A rumor reached us not long since that 
Noble, dressed in the style of a very high- 
roller, and accompanied by a fine, aristo- 
cratic-looking womau of forty-five, was seen 
boarding an ocean steamer in New York last 
June; but none of us credit it, and we are 
still waiting for him. In the meantime, it 
may be well to giye some explanation of our 
disappointment by repeating his story as he 
gave it to us. ' 


I have never been what you would call ‘‘a 


saving fellow,’’ and after Wells and Marley 
sent me off at the beginning of their dull 
season, I was quickly reduced to my last 
dollar. This dollar I broke to pay for a ride 
in a horse-car to the office of a firm who had 
advertised in that day’s paper for a com- 
positor. 

The circumstance was well fixed in my 
mind by the fact that the same paper was 
full of a frightful railroad accident that had 
occurred in the suburbs the day before. 

I was counting the change for my dollar 
when a lady beside me asked me to pay her 
far. She had left her pocket-book at home, 
she said, and she would return the money 
by mail if I would give her my address. 

At that time my abode was the city insti- 
tution known as Tramp’s Rest. I didn’t tell 
her, though. Instead, I handed the con- 
ductor her fare, and turning to her with the 
air of a Vanderbilt, said:— 

“Only too happy to oblige you, madam. 
The sum is not worth speaking of.” 

You see, I was much younger then than I 
am now, and the lady, though not young, 
was decidedly handsome as well as distin- 
guished looking. 

‘** Perhaps,” she said, with a smile and a 
faint blush, ‘‘ you can spare the time to go 
with me to my destination. Itisnotfar. I 
can get money there and pay you.”’ 

Her proposal startled me, and I looked at 
her sharply. Her eyes dropped shyly. 
From her dress and bearing I then set her 
down as one of the four hundred, and felt 
immensely flattered. 

Forgetting my own business, lean purse, 
and everything else, I answered:— 

‘* Well, madam, seeing that you are so 
urgent about it, I shall do so.” 

1 did. By her suggestion, to avoid at- 
tracting the attention of the passengers, I 
got off at the corner of one street, and she 
at the corner of the next; and then together 
we went into that part of the business quar- 
ter of the city chic fly occupied by wholesale 
houses. 

We entered a tall building, rather remark- 
able for the absence of the bustle going on 
around all the others in the vicinity. Atthe | 
further end of the hall-way was an elevator, 
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but no attendant. On reaching it the lady 
said :— 

“The boy is not here, but I guess we can 
get along without him.” 

Thereupon she pushed open the door and 
stepped in, I following. She was shutting 
the door again when her hand-bag dropped 
back into the hall-way, and she went out to 
recover it, as I thought. 

She was no sooner clear of the car than 
she shoved back the operating lever and 
slammed to the door. An instant after a 
mighty bang informed me that I had been 
whisked to the top of the well. I was also 
shot at least four feet from the floor. 

On regaining my balance the door was 
flung back again, and in the opening for a 
moment I had a vision of a large man swing- 
ing an enormous club, which I have since 
decided was a sand-bag. 

I suppose I was struck on the head that 
time and rendered unconscious, for I can’t 
tell how I got out of the elevator and into 
the place that my memory next recalls, or 
what length of time elapsed between. 

On coming to, I found myself in bed, 
sirangely weak and dizzy. The incidents 
just related came gradually back to my mem- 
ory as a dream, until I began to realize that 


my surroundings were not those of my quar- 


ters at Tramps’ Rest. The couch was softer, 
the bed-clothing was different, the bedstead 
was of carved and polished black walnut, 
and the room was a bed-chamber such as 
might be found in the home of wealthy 
people. 

A glance had given me this information, 
and surprised beyond measure, with an in- 
clination to think that I was still dreaming, 
I tried to turn over on my side for the pur- 
pose of seeing more of the room. I suc- 
ceeded in moving only my head, while a 
horrible sensation gripped my heart, and my 
breath came and went in gasps. 

Immediately a soft white hand brushed 
my forehead, and a soothing, feminine voice 
eaid:— 

“There, dear! don’t exert yourself. You 
have had a long sleep and you mustn’t waste 
its benefits.”’ 

**Dreaming!”’ I said to myself, and shut 
my eyes. 

Presently I felt my hand taken hold of 
and heard the same voice inquire:— 

Are you sleeping again, dear?” 

“This dream is a success at making be- 
lieve,” Ithought. Then I re-opened my eyes. 


Bending over me was the lady whose fare 

_I had paid in the strect-car. The expression 

of her mouth was sympathetic, not to say 

affectionate, but her black eyes plunged into 
mine threatening untold things. 

** About that five cents,” I managed to 
say, when my breath gave out and 1 could 
only gasp. 

‘¢ Olt, my darling, don’t go on in that way 
again,” she said, while she moved her hands 
above my face as if she were driving away 
flies. Then, taking my hand again, the 
threatenings of her eyes becoming more 
terrible, she went on:— 

‘You must not rave any more. Try to 
recognize me, dear. Don’t you remember 
your wife—your own Lily?” 

The button of my risibles was strongly 
pressed, but her eyes would not let them 
work. I was mortally afraid of those eyes, 
while her beautiful face, apparently beaming 
with tenderness, bewitched me. 

Tempted by the face and commanded by 
the eyes, I said weakly :— 

Yes, Lily dear.” 

At the words she glowed with pleasure, 
and taking my face between her hands, she 
kissed me with every appearance of affeco- 
tion, saying at the same time:— 

** At last—at last he recognizes me. The 
poor fellow has had a hard fight for his life 
and won.”’ 

Then she took my hand once more, and 


fixing me with her demon eyes again, she - 


resumed :— 
‘* But to make everything secure for me, 


dear, I want you to make your will now,” 


The lawyer is here and everything is ready. 
Won’t you?” 

I recall the request distinctly, but I cannot 
have given it much attention at the time it 
was made, as I don’t remember that I was 
in any way struck by its strangeness. My 
mind was entirely engrossed by the dire 
threatenings of the woman’s eyes. They 
commanded compliance to the request, and 
I yielded it. 

‘* What do you think, doctor? Is his mind 
clear enough?” 

The question was spoken in the voice of a 
man who was in some part of the room not 
within my view. 

“Yes, his mind is elear enough,” re- 
sponded the voice of another man who, 
while speaking from a position that Lgjudged 


to be quite close to me, was also out of 


sight; ‘‘ but he is dangerously weak.” 
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Here the speaker came into view at the 
bedside and felt my pulse. 

** Very, very feeble,” he added; ‘‘ yet so 
long as you can spare him all but the slight- 
est physical exertion, and taking into ac- 
count the interests at stake, I consent.” 

There then followed a consultation in 
which it was agreed that my alleged wife 
would read for me a schedule of myvalleged 
property, and by questions or suggestions, 
make it possible for me to express my wishes 
relative to each part by merely saying yes or 
no. 

This was accordingly done, the lawyer 
carefully noting down all my answers. At 
that time, 1, who never owned $100 in one 
sum, must have disposed of over $700,000. 
In obedience to the stern dictation of the 
woman’s eyes, I bequeathed small legacies 
to two or three persons, and then I left the 
remainder, mostly in cash, United States 
bonds and stocks, including a policy of in- 
surance of my life valued at $200,000, to my 
alleged wife. 3 

After this I was left undisturbed for some 
time, during which I gathered from the re- 
marks made that the lawyer drew up the 
willin due form. It was then read to me, 
and having assented to all its provisions, 
still at the bidding of the woman’s eyes, 1 
was asked by the lawyer if I felt able to sign 
my name to it. 

*“*T am afraid not, but he can try,’ the 
doctor remarked. 

I did try, and was amazed to find that I 
could not lift my hand. 

** Shall the lawyer sign it for you, dear?” 

Her eyes said *‘ yes,” and I repeated it. 

She thereupon held my hand on the arm 
of the lawyer while he attached my alleged 
The doctor and a nurse, 
whose presence I had not previously noticed, 
then signed their names as witnesses; after 
which all left the room. 

Some minutes later I heard the door open 
and shut, and then, to my amazement, some- 
body began to whistle a lively waltz. Pres- 
ently the doctor and the lady came in view, 
whirling gracefully to the music, of which I 
now saw the doctor was the author. Up and 
down the room, for at least five minutes, the 
pair continued their saltatory exercise with 
looks of highest exaltation. It was ended 
near the bed-foot by the doctor who, with a 
waoop-la, swung his partner off his feet, 
embraced and kissed her, and then, standing 
her off at arm’s length, exclaimed :— 


You’re a jewel!” 

She smilingly said:— 

* Yes, it was well done, I think.” 

** Admirable—for a post-mortem will! 
the doctor said, with a laugh. ‘‘ But our 
friend here is entitled to some credit. Asa 
resurrected husband he left nothing to be 
desired. He has shown more affection for 
you—his own ‘ Lily dear’—than your dead 
husband while alive.” 

Both laughed at this. 

However, joking aside,’ resumed the 
doctor, becoming serious, ‘ although little 
remains to be done, that little must be done 
with the greatest care. It is most likely that 
your husband’s people, in sustaining the 
will they have, will join forces with the in- 
surance company; and as a result, we may 
look for the most rigid inquiry into every- 
thing.” 

*“T never thought of that,’ the lady said, 
with sudden gravity. 

‘¢ We gained a point, but we took a risk,” 
went on the doctor, ‘‘in having your hus- 
band’s name mentioned among the fatally 
injured in the accident. Some of his rela- 
tives may see it and come on here before we 
have made everything safe. I don’t fear 
that they would identify the body of your 
husband at the morgue.. It is mutilated be- 
yond recognition, while I have removed 
everything from his person that was likely 
to help them. What I do fear is that they 
will get here before we can bury this fellow, 
If we don’t let them see him they will be- 
come suspicious, while of course to let them 
see him is to give ourselves away.”’ 

‘* Your fears on this point are groundless. 
None of his relatives live within four days’ 
journey of here.” 

‘‘Then all is well,’ the doctor said, glee- 
fully rubbing his hands, ‘I shall finish this 
fellow by to-morrow, and in less than forty- 
eight hours after he too will be beyond rec- 
ognition.”’ 

‘But I do wish it wasn’t necessary to 
finish this poor fellow; he is a splendid hyp- 
notic subject,” the lady said. 

They were both looking at me now, the 
lady with an expression of regretful admira- — 
tion. Yet I don’t suppose I appeared at my 
best just then; for while my mysterious fee- 
bleness had filled me with a vague terror, 
this conversation threw me into a cold 
sweat. - 

The doctor decisively replied to the 
remark of the lady:— 


‘Tt must be so. An additional reason for 
it now is that he knows too much.” 

** As for that,” the lady said, ‘‘I think I 
can cause him to forget everything.” 

“ You only ‘think’ when it was never so 
needful to be sure,” the doctor bitterly re- 
torted. ‘*No; he must die, and the nurse 
must see him die, and others must see him 
in his coffin.” 

I had struggled as with a nightmare to 
break through the silence which fright and 
feebleness se2med to have imposed upon my 
tongue. Succeeding here, I faintly cried: 
“ Are you going to murder me?” and then 
strangled for breath. 

“ Well, it can be called that, but it is an 
ugly word,’ the doctor calmly answered. 
“ Frcm an artery in your leg I have already 
taken the greater part of your blood. The 
nurse and the newspapers have been in- 
formed it is internal injuries you suffer from 
—and is it not? With the assistance of this 
lady, it is that which has made you such a 
model of docility. Never so compliant be- 
fore, were you? Now I propose taking a 
little more blood, after which you will quietly 
die. Should such a neat and cleanly process 
be called murder? Be just, my friend. 
Remember also the natural law by which 
the fittest survive, and be satisfied that your 
death will be natural.” 

I was horror-struck, while the lady joined 
the doctor in the laugbter with which he 
concluded. She, however, persisted in op- 
posing the doctor’s wish and said:— 

“T have set my mind on letting him live 
if he can. The nurse will not see him die, 
but she will see him dead, as she will sup- 
pose, when I will have put him tosleep. It 
will not be necessary to have him looked at 
in the coffin, and anything to make his 
weight can be given his place in there. 
Leave it to me, doctor; I’ll manage it, and 
take all the risks.” 

These words of the lady considerably re- 
lieved me, and when she presently came and 
placed her hands upon my brow, saying “ Be 
calm,” I became entirely so. 

Soon after this she bade me to sleep, and 


_ I suppose I obeyed her, as I cannot remem- 


ber anything of what happened between that 
time and the hour of the night when I woke 
up on a seat in the Common, with only an 
approaching copper and a retreating lady 
for company. When the copper, tapping 
me none too gently with his locust, invited 
me to move on, I had no difficulty in doing 
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so; but I was not the man I had been, nor 
have I been ever since. 

On comparing dates, I was astounded to 
discover that no less than eleven weeks had 
passed sinced my memorable horse-car ride. 
For years after, that period remained as 
perfect a blank to me as if I had been dead. 
However, I often felt myself on the verge of 
remembering something of what passed, 
when there would come to me an irresistible 
impulse to go somewhere; and go I would, 
no matter what the business I might be en- 
gaged in at the time. The impulse gener 
ally took me out of the town where I hap- 
pened to be, and sometimes quite a distance 
by rail. That journey invariably ended at 
some house, the door of which was always 
opened by the lady I have mentioned, and 
then another blank would be created. After 
each journey, to which I now know I was 
prompted at regular intervals, I found my- 
self in some place where I could not account 
for my presence, and with the symptoms of 
reviving memory all gone. 

1 don*t suppose that I shall ever know all 
that happened to me in those eleven weeks; 
but about three years ago, ceasing to feel 
the traveling impulse, I recalled a little of it. 
Since then, bit by bit, setting down every- 
thing in writing as it came to my mind, I 
have succeeded in putting together what I 
have told you. It is a complete account of 
all that I witnessed during that blank while 
in what I call my ordinary state of con- 
sciousness, without the names of persons 
and places. These I have not been able to 
recall yet. Why, 1 cannot tell any more 
than why I should have forgotten every- 
thing; but I ascribe all to the evil power the 
woman had over me. 

Besides that, accident has put it beyond 
my power to point out even the site of the 
building into which I was first entrapped: 
Long before I became able to tell you this. 
story, the quarter of the city in which it 
stood was burnt and re-built, with many 
alterations. I have not been able to find 
even the street on which it fronted. Yet I 
live in the hope of undoing the villainy then 
done, and of bringing the perpetrators, if 
alive, to justice. My hope is founded on a 
firm belief that I shall yet remember the 
forgotten names. I may not do so quickly, 
but I have an instinctive conviction, that I 
shall do it before the year is out, Unless I 
shall fall under the control of the woman. 
again. 
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CATTERED throughout foreign ceun- 
tries, we find extensive traditions re- 
specting cities buried beneath the land or 
wates, which, although occasionally ground- 
ed on fact, have in most cases a purely 
legendary origin. It is true that in years 
gone by the ravages of Nature, caused either 
by earthquakes or encroachments of the sea, 
have ruthlessly swept away many a smiling 
village; yet this explanation does not satis- 
factorily account for the popular notion of 
lost cities, which, like so many other sub- 
jects of a kindred nature, is involved in un- 
certainty. 1t has been suggested that it may 
have sprung from the well-known myth of 
the *“‘ Happy Isles,” a tradition which is 
found among nearly every nation of the 
globe, and which formed an object of belief 
among the Greeks and Romans of old, and 
atill enters into the folk-lore of the Irish- 
man, the Welshman, the Hindu, and the 
Red Indian of to-day. Indeed, one may still 
~ oceasionally hear in Wales sailors speak of 
the green meadows of enchantment lying 
in the Irish Channel to the west of Pem- 
brokeshire, which, they say, are at certain 
times discernible, although very quickly lost 
to sight. There are even traditions of 
aailors who, in the early part of the present 
century, went ashore on these fairy islands, 
unaware that they were such until they 
returned to their boats, when they were 
amazed at seeing the islands disappear from 
sight. The fairies who inhabited these isl- 
‘ands are reported, says Mr. West Sikes in 
his “‘ British Goblins,’”’ “‘to have regularly 
attended the markets at Milford-Haven, 
making their purchases without speaking, 
and occasionally rendering themselves in- 
visible. The peasantry of Milford-Haven, 
too, firmly believed that these islands were 
densely peopled by fairies, who went to and 
fro between the islands and the shore 
through a subterranean way under the bot- 
tom of the sea.’”? Some antiquaries have 
conjectured that the tradition relating to 
these Happy Isles is a relic of a primeval 
legend associated with Eden; but the ques- 
tion is one involved in much obscurity, and 
upon which there i8 a wide diversity of opin- 
ion. Without further discussing the origin 
of this class of legendary lore, we would give 
a brief outline of some of the principal in- 
stances recorded in well-known localities. 


Thus, near Raleigh, in Nottinghamshire, 
there is a valley which popular tradition in 
the neighborhood affirms was caused by an 
earthquake many hundred years ago, when 
the whole village, together with the church, 
was completely swallowed up. So deep- 


rooted was this belief, that in years gone by | 


it was customary for the inhabitants who 
resided near this valley to assemble together 
every Christmas morning for the purpose of 
hearing the ringing of the church bells 
underground, which it was asserted might 
be distinctly heard by stooping down and 
listening to their peals beneath. There are 
numerous superstitions of this kind, it being 
a popular notion that in those, localities 
where churches have been buried by an 
earthquake, the bells still ring deep in the 
earth on Christmas morning. At Fisherty 
Brow, near Kirkby-Lonsdale, there is a 
curious kind of natural hollow scooped out, 
where, runs the legend, ages ago a church, 
parson and people were swallowed up. Ever 
since this terrible occurrence, it is asserted 
that the church bells have been regularly 
heard to ring every Sunday morning. 

In the same way, also, cities which have 
been ingulfed by the sea are supposed to 
appear above the waves at dawn on Easter- 
day, or to be visible by moonlight in the 
still depths of the water; their bells being at 
times heard sounding dismally below. Near 
Blackpool, about two miles out at sea, it is 
related that there once stood the church and 
cemetery of Kilquinal, long ago submerged. 
Even now, however, the melancholy chimes 
of the bells sounding over the restless waters 
may oftentimes, the sailors say, be heard, 
especially in rough and tempestuous weather. 
At Crosmere, near Ellesmere, Shropshire, 
**where,”’ to quote a correspondent of 
‘¢ Notes and Queries,’’ ‘‘ there is one of a 
number of pretty lakes scattered throughout 
the district, there is a tradition of a chapel 
having formerly stood on the banks of a lake; 
and it is said that the belief once was, that 
whenever the waters were ruffled by wind, 
the chapel bells might be heard as ringing 
beneath the surface.” Referring to these 
sunken bells, it may be noted that their 
supposed sound is generally considered by 
sailors as ominous, and to prognosticate mis- 
fortune of some kind or other. Hence we 
may quote a,bell-legend connected with Jer- 
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sey. Many years ago, the twelve parish 
churches in that island possessed each a val- 
uable peal of bells; but during a long civil 
war the bells were sold to defray the ex- 
penses of the troops; they were accordingly 
sent to France for that purpose, but on the 
passage the ship foundered and everything 
was lost. Since that day, during a storm 
these bells always ring from the deep. And 
the fishermen of St. Ouen’s Bay sometimes 
go to the edge of the water before embark- 
ing, to listen if they can hear the bells upon 
the wind; for if so, nothing will induce them 
to leave the shore; but if all is quiet, they 
fearlessly set sail. 

There are numerous legends of sunken 
cities scattered through Ireland, some of 
which are of a most romantic origin. Thus 
the space now covered by the Lake of Inchi- 
quin is reported in former days to have been 
a populous and flourishing city; but for some 
dreadful and unabsolved crime, tradition 
says, it was buried beneath the deep waters. 
The “‘ dark spirit’ of its king still resides in 
one of the caverns which border the lake, 
and once every seven years at midnight he 
issues forth, mounted on his white charger, 
and makes the complete circuit of the lake; 
a performance which he is to continue till 
the silver hoofs of his steed are worn out, 
when the curse will be removed, and the 
city re-appear once more in all its bygone 
condition. 

With this legend we may compare one told 
by Burton in his ‘ History of Ireland.” 
‘In Ulster is a lake thirty thousand paces 
long, and fifteen thousand broad, out of 
which ariseth the noble northern river called 
Bane. It is believed by the inhabitants that 
they were formerly wicked, vicious people 
who lived in this place; and there was an old 
prophecy in every one’s mouth that when- 
ever a well which was therein, and was con- 
tinually covered and locked up carefully, 
should be left open, so great a quantity of 
water should issue thereout as would forth- 
with overflow the whole adjacent country. 
Tt happened that an old beldam coming to 


fetch water heard her child cry, upon which, 


running away in haste, she forgot to cover 
the spring; and coming back two do it, the 
land was so overrun that it was past her 
help; and at length she, her child, and all 
the territory were drowned, which caused 
this pool that remains to this day.” 

It may be remembered, also, that Crofton 
Croker, in his ‘* Fairy Legends of the South 


of Ireland,”’ relates how beyond the Gallows 
Green of Cork, just outside the town, there 
is a lake of water, at the bottom of which 
are buildings and gardens far more beautiful 
than any now to be seen. The legend runs 
that long before the Saxon foot touched Irish 
ground, there was a great king called Corc, 
whose palace stood where the lake now is, 
in a green valley. In the middle of the 
courtyard was a spring of fair water, so pure 
and clear that it was the wonder of the 
neighborhood far and near. On one occa- 
sion, however, when the king was giving a 
grand entertainment, it happened that in 
the midst of the banquet one of the guests 
said to the king: ‘‘ May it please your Maj- 
esty, here is everything in abundance that 
heart can wish for except water.’ ‘‘ Water,” 
replied the king, “‘ you shall speedily have.” 
And dispatching his daughter, the fair Usga, 
she soon unlocked the door of the well; but 
stooping down, she unfortunately lost her 
balance and fell in. The water at once rose, 
and speedily filled the green valley in which 
the king’s palace stood—a judgment, it is 
supposed, upon him for having closed the 
well against the poor. 

Once more. On the west coast of Ireland, 
near the cliffs of Moher, a long distance out 
at sea, the waves appear continually break- 
ing in white foam even on the calmest day. 
Tradition says that many years ago a flour- 
ishing city was swallowed up for some terri- 
ble crime, and that it becomes visible once 
every seven years. It is further added that 
if the person who happens to see it could 
but keep his eyes fixed upon it till he reached 
it, the city would be restored. It is unnec- 
essary to add further instances to show how 
extensively credit is given in Ireland to this 
superstition, which, it has been suggested, 
may have partly arisen from optical illusion, 
where the shadow of the mountains and va- 
rious fantastic features of the landscape are 
reflected from the calm and unruffled bosém 
of a lake. Thus, said a peasant to an‘officer 


_who was quartered in the west of Ireland, 


“If,on a fine summer evening, when the 
sun is just sinking behind the mountains, 
you go to the lough, and get on a little bank 
that hangs over it on the west side, and 
stoop down and look into the water, you'll 
see the finest sight in the whole world—for 
you’ll see under you in the water, as plain as 
you see me, a great tity, with palacesand . 
churches and long streets and squares in it.” 

Passing from Ireland to Wales, tradition 


says that the well-known town of Aberyst- 
with was formerly a long distance inland 
from the sea; an extensive tract of country, 
stretching for miles where water now rolls, 
having been once a flourishing and thriving 
district, cultivated and inhabited by a nu- 
merous population, dwelling in villages and 
towns, cities and seaports. One day, how- 
ever, the sea arose far beyond its usual 
height, and flooding the country around, 
formed'Cardigan Bay. This tradition has 
been preserved in prose and verse, and 
geologists are of the opinion that it is not 
entirely without foundation. According to 
another version of this legend, related by 
Mr. Askew Roberts in his ‘‘Gossiping Guides 
to Wales,” it seems that ‘‘the steady ad- 
vance of the waters had caused the inhabi- 
tants to erect sea-walls, and where the rivers 
discharged themselves into the ocean, flood- 
gates were constructed, which were always 
closed at high-water. The keeper of the 
floodgates, one night, when the people were 
asleep and the tide unusually high, got 
druuk, and either neglected to see the gates 
properly closed, or in his cups opened them 
himself. Anyhow, the plain was deluged, 
the people were drowned, towns and cities 
alike being destroyed.” 

The ancient Lowestoft is generally con- 
sidered to have been washed away at an 
early period by the ocean, for, till the 25th 
year of Henry VILI., the remains of a block- 
house upon an isulated spot were to be seen 
at low-water about four furlongs east of the 
present beach. Stow, describing the great 
tide of 1099, says: ‘‘ The sea brake in over 
the banks of the Thames and other rivers, 
drowning many towns and much people, 
with innumerable numbers of oxen and 
sheep; at which time the lands in Kent that 
sometimes belonged to Duke Godwyn, Earl 
of Kent, were covered with sand and 
drowned, which are to this day called Good- 


~vwin Sands.” Lastly, we find in Cornwall 


numerous legends relating to lost cities, 
some of which, it would seem, are founded 
partly upon fact. Thus, the Scilly Isles, it 
is said, were once united to the mainland by 
a tract of country known as the ‘‘ Lydnesse,”’ 
which, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
was destroyed on the llth of April, 1099. 
Mr. Warner, in his ‘Tour through Corn- 
-wall,’”’ says that although “the records of 
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history do not rise so high as the era when 
this disjunction happened, yet we have doc- 
uments still remaining which prove that this 
strait must have been considerably widened, 
and the number of the Scilly Isles greatly 
increased within the last sixteen or seven- 
teen centuries by the waters of the Atlantic, 
receding probably from the coast of America, 
pressing towards the coast of Britain, and 
overwhelming parts of the western shores of 
Cornwall.” 

Again, that beautiful and romantic spot, 
St. Michael’s Mount, opposite the little 
market-town of Marazion, and about three 
miles and a half from Penzance, which is 
now separated from the mainland at high 
tide by the sea, is supposed to have been 
originally surrounded by a dense forest. 
This idea is strengthened by the fact that 
the remains of trees have been discovered 
in its neighborhood, and also by its Cornish 
name, which means the “‘ Gray Rock in the 
Weod.” Beneath the sands on the coast 
near Hayle, tradition says, the castle of 
Theodoric, king of Cornwall, lies buried, 
and that on certain occasions some of the 
castle turrets can be discerned. Lostwithiel 
is also affirmed by the Cornish peasantry to 
have been in former ages a city of consider- 
able dimensions, having been swallowed up 
by an earthquake. 

To quote one further instance, recorded 
by Mr. Hunt in his ** Popular Romances of 
the West of England.’’ It appears that once 
there stood on the northera shores of Oorn- 
wall a city called Langanow, which in ite 
best days possessed seven churches, each of 
which was famous for its size and beauty, 
The inhabitants were wealthy, deriving their 
riches from the fertility of the land and from 
the sea, which yielded them abundance of 
tin and lead. To this city criminals were 
sent from various parts of the country, and 
made to work in the mines. Unhappily, 
however, their proximity had a bad influence 
upon the people, who gave way to sinful 
pursuits and pleasures. Accordingly, the 
wrath of God eventually descended upon 
them; and one night a violent tempest 
arose, raging with unabated fury for three 


days and nights. At the end of this time | 


the city had entirely disappeared, being 
buried beneath the sandhills which the wind 
had heaped together on that ill-fated spot. 
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THE DESERTER’S GRAVE. 


BY MES. E. E. BROWN. 


H COPELAND, Liverpool, England.” 

e This was the name registered at 
Hotel Brent; and very proud the landlord 
of said hotel was of his guest. It was not 
often that a stranger visited the secluded 
little village of Brent. Nestled down among 
the green hills in the very heart of New 
England, it failed usually to attract the 
attention of any one in the busy, bustling 
outside world; and while the more select 
and aristocratic villagers shrugged their 
shoulders and cast suspicious glances at the 
stranger who had presumed to come among 
them without any avowed object, and worse 
than that, had brought with him no creden- 
tials of wealth or rank, the ‘“‘ commoners” 
seemed ready and willing to extend a friendly 
hand to the dignified, serious looking man. 

The whirl of business and the tide of 
fashion had, somehow, seemed to pass by 
the village of Brent, without noticing its 
quiet, elm-shaded streets, its cosey little cot- 
tages, and stately, old-fashioned mansions, 
its quaint little church, its more modern 
school-house, and its beautiful, well-kept 
cemetery, where flowering shrubs, smoothly 
shaven mounds and tinkling fountain were 
proof that loving hearts kept watch and 
ward over the beds of the peaceful sleepers. 

For thirty years or more the village had 
looked, every May-day, just as it looked on 
the May morning that H. Copeland alighted 
from the early express train and, with only 
a small portmanteau in hand, made his way 
from the station directly to Hotel Brent. 

The people, of course, had changed. 
Those who were in the prime of life thirty 
years ago now filled the places of the old, 
who had long since lain down their burdens; 
and prattling children had grown into sedate 
and gray-baired men and matrons. But the 
houses had been well cared for and showed 
few signs of decay; trees and shrubbery had 
been pruned or renewed, and in outward 
appearance the village had changed but little 
in thirty years. 

There were no guests at Hotel Brent when 
Mr. Copeland arrived, so he had his choice 
of rooms, and at his own request was given 
a seat at the landlord’s family table. He 
Was a quiet, sad-faced man, apparently fifty 


3 


years of age, with garments and whiskers of 
the most approved English cut; and, as 
Marston, the landlord, said, ‘‘ The English- 
man cropped out all over him.”’ 

He was a mystery to the people of Brent. 
Why he had come to their little village for a 
lengthened sojourn was not more mysterious 
than that he should ever have heard of the 
place. But it was of little use to quizz him 
upon either point—Marston tried that until 
he was tired of it. The only explanatory 
remark that he had been able to draw from 
the reticent stranger was this, that his father 
had been here once years ago; but he seemed 
so reluctant to enlarge even upon that 
meagre statement, that the curious landlord 
gave him up as an unsolvable puzzle, and 
let him go his own way in peace. ‘“ His 
own way’ was to roam alone up and down 
the village streets; to wander out into the 
grassy lanes, and lie motionless for hours at 
a time beneath the broad old elms; to climb 
the gently rounded hills that almost en- 
circled the village; or to thread the paths of 
the cemetery, reading the inscriptions upon 
the monuments, and carefully pulling up 
any stray spear of grass that he discovered 
in the beds of choice pinks or pansies. 

The villagers, many of them, were anx- 
ious to form his acquaintance; but though 
polite and pleasant to all, George Stetson 
and his wife were the only people with whom 
he seemed willing to associate. George 
Stetson had surprised him one morning 
carefully tending the flowers that bloomed 
luxdfiantly in the family burying lot of 
Richard Holbrook. There were only threé 
graves in the lot, those of Richard Holbrook 
and his wife, Mary, and their only son, 
Howard, who, as stated on the marble slab, 
fell, bravely doing his duty, a martyr of 
Liberty, in the battle at Blackburn’s Ford, 
Underneath the name were the words? “* He 
died that his country might live.” ‘ai 

The stranger was a little embarrasses 
when discovered at his self-appointed task; — 
but the pleasant smile and friendly manner 
of George Stetson soon put him at ease, and 
the two entered into pleasant conversation. 

‘* The sleepers in this lot are not crowded,”’ 
was the remark of Copeland. 
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That is so,”? was the reply. ‘‘ The Hol- 
brooks tcok this lot, I believe, when the 
cemetery was first laid out. Mr. Holbrook 
was a young man then, and perhaps he 
thought that his children and his children’s 

children might finally rest here beside him.” 

‘Were there other children beside this 
son?” 

“Not one. The loss of Howard was a 
heavy blow for his parents, but they lived 
on for years, bearing their sorrow like Chris- 
tians.”’ 

**T see that Mrs. Holbrook died first. 
What did her husband do without her?” 

**He lived on alone, in that large, square 
house that you see behind the trees yonder.” 

“* He has been dead more than ten years, 
according to the date here; who cares for 
the lot now?” 

‘*His old time friends and neighbors. 
The distant relatives who came from some 
other town to settle the estate and divide the 
property, erected the stone-and planted this 
willow; but they have never been here since. 
The house was sold to a young lawyer, who 
still occupies it.” 

“And the son, Howard—what sort of a 
man was he?” 

** As good a fellow as ever lived?”’ 

** T see that he was called brave and pat- 
riotic, but he might have been at heart the 
greatest coward in the whole army.” 

** Howard Holbrook acoward! If you had 
known him asa bright and active child, a 
brave and fearless youth, an honest, upright 
young man, always ready to protect the 
weak from the unjust abuse of the strong, 
you would never think of cowardice in con- 
nection with him! No, Howard Holbrook 
was no coward. He died with his face to 
the foe.” 

“Were you in the army?” 

“No; unfortunately I was in the hospital 
when the war broke out, being treated for a 
disease of the hip. Peace was declared be- 
fore I was able to walk without crutches; 
and I have never been able to walk without 
limping.” 

“Did this town send out many volun- 
teers?” 

Yes; a large number, first and last. You 
will see, if you look through the cemetery, 

that there are many soldiers’ graves here; 
and there arermany veterans living among 
‘us still. Every one of them, living or dead, 
“bas a good record—all save one. lt is sup- 
posed that one of them deserted.”’ 
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“Ah! how was that? If he were brave 
enough to enlist, why should he desert ?” 

**'No one could account for it. He was a 
poor, ignorant fellow, a waif, who had been 
taken from the almshouse and brought up 
in Deacon Pelham’s family. He appeared 
to be earnest and patriotic; but I suppose he 
enlisted only to get out of the deacon’s 
clutches. He was at Blackburn’s Ford with 
Howard Holbrook, and that is the last that 
was known of him. The rest were all ac- 
counted for?” 

‘“*Was young Holbrook’s body brought 
home?” 

“Yes, the shattered remains of it, and 
the whole town mourned for him; I, per- 
haps, the least of any one.” 

The stranger looked up quickly. 

“Why?” he asked. ‘Were you not 
friends ?”’ 

“Yes, good friends; but you see— Sit 
down here a few minutes, and I will tell you 
about it.” 

The two seated themselves upon a rustic 
bench that had been placed beneath the 
willow at one end of the lot, and Stetson 
continued :— 

“You see, he was engaged to Annie 
Arnold when he went away, and they were 
to have been married soon. None of us 
expected the war to be more than a little 
skirmish that would be all over in a few 
months; and so Annie went on making 
preparations for her marriage. I had always 
admired Annie myself, and would have given 
all I possessed to have found favor in her 
sight. But I was the coward, you see, for I 
had never dared to speak to her about it. I 
was an awkward, clumsy cripple, and Annie 
Arnold seemed as far above me as though 
she had been an angel. So, when I heard of 
their engagement, I congratulated them 
both, and went off to the hospital carrying a 
heart that troubled me much more than did 
the limb about which my friends were 60 
anxious. When I came home, nearly a year 
later, it was all over. He had been to the 

war, his mangled remains had been brought 
home and buried, and this stone had been 
placed above him. He was the first soldier 
who was buried in the cemetery.” 

‘* And Annie—what became of her?” 

‘She mourned for him long and sincerely, 

and I respected and honored her grief, I 

waited about three years for time to dull the 

edge of her sorrow; then, as | had regained 
my health, and was well established in busi- 
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ness, I began in a delicate way to offer her 
a little particular attention. It was long 
before I could see the least hopeful sign; 
but I persevered, and at last she consented 
to marry me. I think she is now as happy 
a wife and mother as there is in town. She 
and I together tend this grave, and there 
has not been a spring since he was placed 
here but that fresh flowers have been planted 
above him, and there is hardly a day during 
the summer that we do not come here. 
There is nothing sad about these visits to 
his grave. We sit here and talk about him, 
and about the old times, just as we would 
talk of any one of our mutual friends who 
have died.” 

“Isn’t such a state of feeling between a 
husband and wife rather peculiar ?”’ 

“‘T think not. My wife is one of the most 
noble-hearted women that ever lived; and 
her loyalty to the memory of Howard Hol- 
brook proves her capability of deep and last- 
ing love. We are both satisfied and Qappy. 
We have twochildren. The girl came ‘frst, 
and we called her Annie. When the 
came we had no trouble in finding a na 
for him, but promptly decided that it must 
be Howard. Come, go up to the house with 
me and make the acquaintance of my wife, 
that you may carry back to England the 
memory of at least one true womanly-hearted 
woman.” 

“Thank you, I will go,”’ was the answer. 

But just as they were turning away from 
the grave they were met by Mrs. Stetson, 
who came toward them with her arms full of 


flowers, and followed by asturdy boy, appar- 


ently just entering his teens, who was stag- 
gering under the burden of a well filled 
watering-pot. 

A few words of introduction, a few min- 
utes of general conversation, and Mr. Stet- 
son again turned to leave the cemetery, 
saying :— 

**T think I will go to my office, Mr. Cope- 
land; but 1 should be glad to meet you at 
my dinner-table. If Mrs. Stetson happens 
to invite you, pray don’t refuse to come.” 

“Papa, wait a minute,” exclaimed the 
boy; “it is school-time, and [ am going 
along with you. Do you want me any more, 
mamma?” 

“No, Howard; you can go now. You 
must not be late at school.” 

He bounded down the path, and catching 


* his father’s outstretehed hand, went dancing 


along by his side. 


Mr. Copeland watched them with an ab- 
stracted air until they had passed out through 
the iron gateway and were lost to sight. 
Then he turned slowly and fixed his gaze 
upon Mrs. Stetson, who had taken a vase 

rom the soldier’s grave and was filling it 
with fresh flowers. 

Howard!” he said, musingly. Your 
boy has not a very common name. Was he 
named for this Howard?” and he laid his 
hand upon the headstone. 

Yes,” was the reply. 

‘‘Was the one who sleeps here a rela- 
tive?” 

‘*No, but he was a very dear friend of 
mine, and a brave and loyal citizen. We 
delighted to honor our boy by giving him the 
name of so good a man.”’ 

‘** Ah, that war of yours showed what stuff 
your men were made of! ” 

“That is true. Strong hearts and ready 
hands sprang up all over the country, and 
wherever there was a brave deed to be done 
there were brave men to do it.” 

‘“‘And yet there were cowards and de- 
serters among them! ”’ 

‘“*Not many. One of our own volunteers 
deserted, but, poor fellow! I could only pity 
him.” 

‘* Why was he deserving of your pity?” 

‘* Because his whole life had been. against 
him. His motherless infancy had been passed 
with a drunken and brutal father; he dragged 
out his boyhood in the almshouse, under a 
harsh and tyrannical] overseer; and from 
that he was taken into the family of a hard, 
selfish, self-righteous man. His education 
was limited, and it is not strange if it seemed 
to him that a government that shielded and 
sheltered such men as his lot had been cast 
among was hardly worth laying down one’s 
own life to maintain. Poor fellow! I never 
could find it in my heart to blame him 
much!” 

There was a silence of several minutes, 
during which Mrs. Stetson carefully ar- 
ranged the flowers in the vase, and gathered 
up the stray bits of leaves and blossoms that 
had fallen upon the smooth green turf. 

‘* Was this young soldier buried here?” 
he asked, ‘‘or is the stone only a record of 
his death 

‘* He was buried here,” was the quiet an- 
swer. ‘‘He was disfigured beyond recog- 
nition, but the articles that were found upon 
his person, and by which his identity was 
proved, were sent home with him,” 
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All this was said calmly, and without lift- 
ing her eyes from her work; and as she 
bent over her mournfully pleasant task, the 
sad eyes of the stranger were fixed intently 
upon her. Not a movement of hers was un- 
noticed by him, not one of the many silver 
threads that gleamed amid her still soft and 
glossy hair escaped his eager, yearning 
glance; but when she made a motion to rise 
he turned away in an apparently careless 
manner. 

The vases upon the other graves were 
filled, a few weeds that had dared to lift 
their heads above the surrounding verdure 
were destroyed, the water was carefully 
sprinkled over a beautiful bed of pansies, 
and then with a satisfied smile she cast her 
eyes over the place. 

“‘ There,”’ she said, ‘‘ my work here is done 
for the present.” 

** Do you do this every day?” he asked. 

“No, not every day; only as often as it is 
needed. But we come hereevery day. This 
seat is a favorite resting-place of ours.” 

‘*The people who lie here must have been 
very dear to you.” 

“They were. Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook 
were loved and honored by all who knew 
them, helpers and comforters to all who 
needed help and comfort. Their only child, 
‘Howard, was one of Nature’s noblemen, 
‘and was almost idolized by his parents. But 
our country needed him, and they gave him 
up.” 

A long silence fell between the two, and 
the thoughts of each seemed to have turned 
back to the past years. 

‘* What did you Englishmen think of our 
war?’’ she said, abruptly. 

For a moment there was no answer; but 
Mrs. Stetson could not fail to notice the 
nervous twitching of the man’s face, or the 
fierce clinching of his hands, and she said, 
gently :— 

**I beg pardon if I have pained you by my 
careless question; of course you could not 
feel it as we did. Come, let us go now; and 
if you will dine with my husband and myself 
we shall both be pleased.”’ é 

“It is I who should beg pardon, Mrs. 
Stetson; your question was a perfectly natu- 
ralone. I was notin England at the time 
of your war; but, as I learned afterward, 
there were two phases of it that challenged 
the admiration of ail England.” 

* One of them, I suppose, was the freeing 
of the slaves ? ” 


**No; that was an act of justice and wis- 
dom that should have been done years be- 
fore. What I refer to is, first, the courage 
and patience with which your women, both 
North and South, bore the hardships and 
privations imposed upon them by the war; 
and, secondly, the ease and rapidity with 
which the whole North sank back to the 
quiet level of peaceful life, taking up the 
implements of toil and trade as easily as they 
had lain them down four years before. I 
fancy that, but for the many graves in your 
churchyards, and the many vacant places in 
your homes, you would hardly have remem- 
bered, a few years later, that there had been 
a long and cruel war.” 

“You are right, Mr. Copeland. The 
hands that had wielded the musket and the 
sword had not forgotten how to use the 
plough or the plane; and the sound of the 
mower whetting his scythe, and the cheerful 
whir of machinery, was music to ears that 
had been used to the dreadful din of battle. 
But time is passing, and home duties are 
pressing. Will you go with me?” 

‘* Not to-day, thank you; but some time 


I should like to visit you in your happy — 


home.” 

He turned abruptly and walked rapidly 
down the path toward the rear of the ceme- 
tery while she passed out into the highway 
and went toherownhome. Hardly had she 
vanished in the distance, however, before he 
retraced his steps and threw himself down 
upon the seat beneath the low, wide-spread- 
ing willow. For hours he sat there, almost 
motionless, with his face buried in his hands. 
The fragrance of the flowers floated about 
him unnoticed, the songs of the birds fell 
unheeded upon his ears, and the flickering 
sunbeams that stole through the boughs 
above him, and danced‘upon the green sward 
at his feet, were no more to him than would 
have been the gloomiest shade of night. 


Decoration Day had come and gone. A 
detachment of the ‘‘ Grand Army of the Re- 
public’ had visited the cemetery at Brent, and 
left their offerings upon the hallowed graves 
of the gallant dead. The measured tread of 
marching feet had passed by, the sound of 
the muffled drum had died away in the dis- 
tance, and the slanting rays of the afternoon 
sun were falling upon the “silent city.” 
Loyal citizens had added their tributes of 


grateful remembrance, and the air was heavy 


with fragrance. 
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Beside the basket of flowers which the 
«*comrades”’ had left upon the grave of 
Howard Holbrook, gentle hands had strewn 
the turf with roses, and across the spotless 
marble hung a beautiful wreath of myrtle. 
Neither had the graves of Mr. and Mrs. 
Holbrook been neglected; choice flowers and 
delicate ferns had been freely scattered upon 
each, and there was nota lot in the whole 
cemetery more lavishly decorated than was 
this. 

Leaning against the willow tree, with 
tightly compressed lips, and with his arms 
folded across his heaving breast, the Eng- 
lishman stood and gazed silently down upon 
the mounds before him. What his thoughts 
were as he stood there no one could have 
guessed. The gloomy shades of night gath- 
ered about him, the stars one by one dotted 
the sky, the fireflies flitted weirdly about, 
and the plaintive notes of the whip-poor-will 
floated upon the air long before he turned 
his slow and lagging steps toward Hotel 
Brent. 

Early the next morning a servant from 
the hotel knocked at George Stetson’s door 
and handed to Mrs. Stetson a large, closely 
sealed letter. 

“The Englishman, Copeland, is dead,” 
was his sudden announcement. ‘He died 
in the night, of heart disease, the doctor 
says. Mr. Marston don’t know what to do 
with him. He found this letter on the 
table, looking as if it had just been sealed; 
and he said that maybe there was something 
in it to tell where his folks were, and what 
ought to be done about it; and he said would 
you read it as soon as you could, and if it 
throws any light on the matter, send right 
over and tell bim.”’ 

“Certainly; Mr. Stetson will attend to it 
at once.”’ 

Trembling with excitement and surprise, 
she went back to the room where her hus- 
band still sat at the breakfast-table, and 
repeated what the messenger had said. 
With shocked and wondering faces they sat 
down together to read the letter. They had 
no secrets from each other, this true-hearted 
man and woman, and sitting there side by 
side, this is what they read:— 

** Forgive the abruptness; I have but little 
time and must write quickly. I knew that I 
had a heart trouble, and my physician said the 
next attack would probably prove fatal; but 
we both thought to escape it for years. But 
the excitement of the last few days has been 
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too much, and I feel it coming. I have but 
a few hours to live, and I must write to you. 

**T am Howard Holbrook. Do not turn 
away in horror. As a dying man I claim 
your attention—as a dying man I plead for 
your pity and your pardon. I must tell you 
at once. Filled with the fire of patriotism, 
lenlisted. Eager for the fray, I marched 
with my comrades, and anxious to use my 
God-given powers in the cause of Freedom, 
I stood, side by side with him whom you 
have called a deserter, at Blackburn’s Ford. 
Then came the first crash of cannon that I 
had heard; and quicker than the flash, more 
cruel than the ball, an irresistible panic 
overwhelmed heart and brain. In all the 
terrible years that have followed—years of 
agony and shame, years of lonely exile from 
all that I loved—I have never been able to 
account for the sudden impulse that seized 
me. I, who had prided myself upon my 
courage and patriotism, who loved my coun- 
try, and prized my honor more than all else 
upon earth, in one dreadful instant threw 
everything from me, and doomed myself to 
a life of utter wretchedness and shame! 

** As I said before, I stood by the side of 
Mark Phillips, who was a thousand times 
braver and nobler than I, who had thought 
myself so far above him! He stood in his 
place, unflinching, but only for an instant— 
the next he fell, lifeless and mangled, fell at 


my feet; and I, stricken by terror, fell sense- 


less beside him. My consciousness returned 
in a few moments, I think. The instinct of 
self-preservation remained strong in my 
cowardly soul, and I set about saving myself. 
In the confusion of battle this was compara- 
tively easy. How I thought of the deception 
I know not—the Devil must have prompted 
me; but I snatched a package from my own 
breast-pocket and thrust it into that of my 
lifeless comrade. The package contained 
your photograph, which, I have often thanked 
God that I did not dishonor by keeping, sev- 
eral letters addressed to me, and a few litile 
souvenirs that I had brought from home. 
‘“*T cannot stop to tell you how I managed 
to craw] away into the underbush and lay 
there until I could with safety seek the 
shelter of a human habitation; I hardly know 
myself. I remember of reaching the miser- 
able hovel of a poor white settler, but the 
next few weeks were a total blank to me, 
When at last my reason came back, I was 
lying upon a filthy pallet of straw, too weak 
to raise my hand to my head. I$wasjtold 
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that I had been there four weeks, raving in 
all the delirim of brain fever. Only astrong 
constitution brought me through it, for med- 
ical aid was not to be had, and it was diffi- 
cult to obtain even the barest necessities of 
life. Little by little the past came back to my 
mind. The crash of cannon—the death of 
Phillipp—my own cowardly desertion, and 
the shameful trick by which I had most 
likely sent my name home to be enrolled 
among those of the gallant dead, robbing a 
brave soldier of his just reward. I remem- 
bered it all at last, and oh, the blackness 
and bitterness of the memory! The depth 
of the contempt which I felt for myself! It 
seemed to me that if 1 could live that one 
brief moment over again, not all the cannon 
of the enemy could shake my nerves and 
make me the cowardly wretch that I had 
been! But it could not be. I reasoned to 
myself that if I should return to the army I 
should be condemned and shot for desertion. 
For the sake of my friends at home, the 
parents who were so proud of their brave 
boy, and you, who had so much faith in my 
strength and honor, I could not do it. So I 
lived on among the honest class of South- 
erners, month after month, pining in heart- 
sickness for a word from those I loved, re- 
ceiving but meagre tidings from the war, 
and keeping miles away from camp or city 
for fear of recognition. 

*¢ At last I could bear this no longer; and 


ia a way which I cannot stop to explain, I 


took passage in a small vessel bound for 
Fayal. Reaching that port, I dropped my 
last name, changed my appearanee as best I 
could, and with my education had little 
trouble in getting into business. But how 1 
hupgered and thirsted for my native land! 
And though my strength had failed me once, 
I longed to stand once more in the battle’s 
front and prove to myself that I had still the 
soul of a man! 

_ * LT heard from home occasionally, in vari- 
ous ways; and after the surrender of the 
South 1 went to England, where I have since 
remained. 

‘I read of your marriage in a paper that 
fell into my hands accidentally; and though 
I have never for a moment ceased to love 
you, I secretly congratulated you; for I knew 
that George Sfetsou was a man who would 
make any woman happy. 

**T heard, too, of my mother’s death, and 
later of my father’s; and I rejoiced that they 
lived and died in ighorance of their son’s 


wrecked and dishonored life. I was not 
sorry when told that I had but few more 
years to live on earth; but the longing to 
see my childhood’s home once more, and to 
hear again the sound of your voice, became 
at last too strong to be resisted, and I came. 
I meant to have gone back to England be- 
fore the end came, but I fear it is too late. 
“1 throw myself upon your mercy, and 
that of your noble husband. Do with meas 
you will. Give me a pauper’s burial, and 
publish my disgrace to the world, if you 
choose—take my monument from your cem- 
etery, and trample your flowers in the dust 
—I deserve all the shame and obloquy that 
you can heap upon me. But that God may 


forever bless you and yours, is the last prayer 
of my heart. 


‘**HowARD COPELAND HOLBROOK.” 


The letter fell unheeded to the floor, the 
shrill song of the canary in his gilded cage 
was unbeard, and only the entrance of their 
boy, Howard, roused them from their pain- 
ful reverie. Then the need of the hour 
forced itself upon them. Mrs. Stetson 
caught up the letter, and hid it from her 
son’s sight, then turned toward her husband. 

“Shall we take any responsibility- upon 
us ?”? she asked. 

** My own true wife!” he said. ‘‘ Listen 
to me. The past cannot be redeemed. 
Howard Holbrook was no coward by nature; 
for some physical reason the first shock of 
the battle overpowered him, and it was all 
over. If he could have been brought back 
at once, he might have proved himself the 
bravest soldier of the regiment. He judged 
himself much more harshly than the world 
would have judged him. By his long years 
of sorrowful repentance, and of exile from 
home and friends, he has more than paid 
the penalty of his weakness and deception. 
Let us bury him near his parents, and leave 
the world in ignorance of his past.’ 

She put both hands in his and said:— 

‘* My dear George, he said truly when he 
called you my noble husband! He shall be 
buried as you say, and none but ourselves” 
shall know his name or history.” 

So all the care and trouble of the stranger’s” 
burial was lifted from the shoulders of the 
bustling little landlord of Hotel Brent; and 
when the fourth stone was placed in the’ 
family lot of the Holbrooks, it bare this 
inscription :— 


“In memory of our friend, H. Copeland.” 
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LIFE-BUBBLES. 


BY BURTON T. DOYLE. 


LIFE is but a breath on the bosom of time; 
And a death, but an echo on eternity’s shore— 


4 We are bubbles that float on an ocean sublime 
a Till we strand in its yeast and can buffet no more: 
| Yet, inflated with the vapors and with the steam 
od From feeling’s caldron in creation’s boundless heart, 
a We hope and love, we yearn and sorrow, and we dream 
a And try to draw life’s curtain from its hidden part. 
st But what we dream are fleecy soul-shadows that float 
at Across the dome of life’s broad arching sky of thought, 
ay And change forever, like an iridescent moat 
er That shows a varied hue when change of light is caught— 
Mere passion’s breeze of joy that outlines shapes to-day 
Which feeling’s storm of pain may blight and turn to air: 
For fancy sublimates realities to spray 
he Which disappointment cools till solid forms are there. 
ge But life is not exhausted, hope is not gone out 
eir And fancy is not dead—the world is full of these: 
n- We know one phase of life—love, hope, joy, pain and doubt— 
ur Soul-passion’s tender blossoms, shattered by that breeze 
on Which beats along the boundless shore of passing years! 4 
her Life’s panorama is a drama of the soul, Pe 
nd. And death is but a curtain-fall; hopes and fears, 
0D But oil for passion’s lamp, which burns a taxing toll 
And throws a faint foot-light to flicker on the stage 
ten Where human minds indulge in hope’s illusive dreams, 
ed. And life is full of vision-scenes, from youth to age, 
ire; From which the souls of all here revel in bright gleams. 
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and anon a big drop would plash down upon 
the darned spots like a glistening globule of 
dew. 

* But, grandmother, why?” burst out 
Minny at last, with blue eyes lifted up like 
forget-me-nots drenched in rain, to the 
old lady’s parchment-like face. 

* Because I say eo,’ said old Mrs. Maple. 
And the fire crackled, and the snow clicked 
softly against the window panes, and the 
knitting needles made zigzags of light as 
they flew back and forth. 

“* But you say yourself, grandmother, that 
he’s a good young man,” pleaded Minny. 

Old Mrs. Maple nodded. 

** Without a bad habit in the world ?”’ 

And again Mrs. Maple nodded like a Chi- 
mese mandarin in a collection of curiosities. 

** And forehanded with his farm?” 

For the third time Mrs, Maple nodded. 

Then, grandmother, why don’t you con- 
sent to our marriage ?”’ urged the girl. 

“Child,” said Mrs. Maple, turning her 
spectacle glasses full upon Minny’s sweet, 
flower-like face, “I’ve told you why half a 
hundred times. It’s because your great- 
grandfather Maple and his great-grandfather 
were mortal enemies. Because your grand- 
father’s last words upon his death-bed were: 
“T leave my soul to heaven, my money to my 
dear wife, and my everlasting enmity to Job 
Crofton.’ ” 

** But, grandmother,” said Minny, with a 
shudder, “that was very wicked! And 
surely, surely the shadow of a tombstone 
whould be reconciliation.” 

“Old Mrs. Maple shook her white head. 

“Your grandfather was a very vindictive 
‘man, Minny,” said she; ‘‘ I never disobeyed 
him living, and I will never disobey him 
dead!” 

But, grandmother,’ coaxed Minny, with 


her fresh cheek against the old lady’s hand, 


“he wouldn’t know it. How could he?” 
Child, child, your Grandfather Maple 
knew everything,” said the old lady, witha 
sudden superstitious glance over her shoul- 
der, as something seemed to rustle at the 
casement. ‘‘And I- do believe his ghost 
would haunt me if I didn’t give good heed 
to his last words. No, no; Gilbert Crofton 
-can never be your husband; and you may as 
well give up the idea first as last.’’ 
And Minny Maple cried herself to sleep 
that night. 
But the next night there was an apple bee 
at Deacon Dangerfield’s, and Minny Maple 


was there. Gilbert Crofton did not make 
his appearance until late. 

“Gilbert,” said the little fiancee, who sat 
reproachfully amid a crimson avalanche of 
apples, ‘‘ what makes you so late?” 

“ve been busy,” said Gilbert. ‘ But 
never mind so long as I’m in time for the 
Virginia reel.” 

And they walked home together through 
the snow-drifts, talking happily of what 
might be if only Grandmother Maple’s ada- 
mantine heart could be softened. 

But late though it was, with the old clock 
on the stroke of one, there was a light shin- 
ing redly from the keepinz-room windows, 
and through the uncurtained casement they 
could see Grandmother Maple marching up 
and down the room like a sentinel on duty, 
her high-heeled boots tapping on the floor, 
her fingers instinctively wandering around 
and around the inside of her empty snuff- 
box. 

Minny hurried into the room. 

Why, grandmother,” cried she, ‘* what- 
ever is the matter. Here are the logs all 
burned down to white ashes and the candle- 
wick guttering, and you in such a flutter as 
never was! What has happened, grand- 
mother?” 

Mrs. Maple turned her keen blue eyes 
upon her granddaughter with an expression 
like that of a sleep-walker. 

‘*Minny, come in,” said she, ‘and shut 
that door. Is that you, Gilbert Crofton, the 
grandson of Job? Come youin, also. Chil- 
dren,” with her old hands shaking as if 
palsy-stricken, I’ve seen a ghost!” 

Impossible!” cried Gilbert Crofton. 

‘‘ Dear grandmother, you must have been 
dreaming,” soothed Minny, creeping up to 
side and drawing her down into the old arm- 
chair beside the hearth. 

‘* Dreaming!” shrieked the old woman, 
‘*T was wide awake as I am at this moment. 
I had been over to see Mrs. Muir’s sick 
child, and it was close on ten o’clock when I 
got back. And the minute I crossed the 
threshold, I had that queer feeling of some 
one being in the room creep all over me. 
And there, sure enough in the chair oppo- 
site, where he used to sit thirty good years 
ago, was your Great-grandfather Maple with 
his old cue wig, and his suit of butternut 
brown, and the very green spectacles that 
he used to wear for his weak eyes. And he 


took his pipe out of his mouth and looked at. 
me just as your Grandfather Maple has 
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looked at me a thousand, thousand times. 
And says I, ‘ Reuben, is that you?’ And 
says he, ‘Yes, Lois, it is.’ ‘O Reuben, 
what brings you back to this world?’ Says 
he, ‘To wipe out the stains of a wicked 
world.’ And says I, ‘ Are you happy, Reu- 
ben?’ And saysvhe, ‘ Yes; and that’s the 
reason I want others to be.’ And then I 
began to tremble all over, and says I, ‘Is it 
anything I can do, Reuben?’ And says he, 
‘There’s no more offending nor giving of- 
fense in the other world, Lois, and Job 
Crofton’s sou] and mine are at variance no 
longer.” Says he, ‘Let there be peace, 
Lois, and let the young man Gilbert be your 
grandchild’s husband.’ And then he knocked 
the bowl of his pipe on the edge of the 
andiron, as 1 have seen him do so often, and 
he got up and walked out of the room just 
for all the world like a living creature. I’ve 
often heard as ghosts can go through a key- 
hole, but your Grandfather Maple’s ghost 
opened the door, and forgot to shut it after 
him into the bargain. So when I roused up 
enough to know what was going on around 
me, the floor was covered with snow that 
had drifted in, and the candle was blown 
out.” 

“© grandmother, do you think this was 
real? ”’ cried Minny, with startled eyes. 

**Didn’t I see it with my own eyes and 
hear it with my ears?” demanded old Mrs. 
Maple. ‘It’s your grandfather’s ghost! 
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And I might have known that if he wanted 
to appear he could, for he had obstinacy 
enough for anything, rest his soul! You 
may marry Gilbert Crofton, if you want to, 
to-morrow, Minny, and perhaps your grand- 
father’s ghost will be easy then.” 

So the young people were happily married, 
and Gilbert came to live at the farm, and 
managed all the old lady’s affairs for her, 
and she lived to be a hundred years old 
before she closed those keen blue eyes of 
hers upon the matters of this mortal world. 

But one day, in turning over the relics of 
the roomy old garret, Minny came across a 
red chest, clamped with brass, and faintly 
odorous of dried lavender and rose leaves. 
She opened it. 

**O Gilbert, look here!’ cried she. ‘“‘ My 

great-grandfather’s best suit laid up in cam- 
phor gum and sweet herbs! Why do you 
suppose that Grandmother Maple has kept 
it?” 
**T don’t know, I am sure,” said Gilbert, 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 
‘Perhaps for the younger generations to 
masquerade in.”’ 

Minny sprang to her feet, a light seeming 
to illumine her own face. 

‘* Gilbert,”’ cried she, ‘‘ did you 

** No matter,” said Gilbert laughing; ** shut 
up the box, Minny; your grandfather’s ghost 
will never haunt the house again.” 

And it never did. 


HE study of vegetable life shows us 
many things as strange and as wonder- 
ful as the animal kingdom affords, and when 
it comes to longevity, animal life makes a 
very poor comparative showing. If we 
were inclined to travel far enough, we might 
sit down under the shade of trees that 
spread their branches when little Moses 
slept in his wicker basket among the bul- 
rushes of the Nile. 

The gigantic trees of California are very 
old, but they are infants compared with 
some of the wonderful trees of the old 
world. 

There is an African tree called the bao- 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
FOUND IN THE FOREST. 


bab, which lives to be thousands of years 


old. Humboldt calls it ‘‘ the oldest organic 
monument on our planet.”” One specimen 
of it that was carefully examined by an 
English botanist proved to be 5,150 years 
old. At least that was the result of the 
usual tests for determining the lives of trees. 
This particular tree was thirty feet in diam- 
eter and the spread of its branches was 
enormous. 

Another wonder of longevity is the so- 
called dragon’s blood tree of Teneriffe. 
Resin obtained from this tree has been found 
in sepulchers, where it had been used for 
embalming bodies. Trees of this species are 
now standing which are estimated as being 
older than the Egyptian pyramids. 
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One of the strangest trees is the Ita palm, 
found abundantly on the banks of the Ama- 
zon and other South American rivers. In 
the swampy regions, which cover immense 
areas, the Ita palm furnishes food, drink, 
clothing and comfortable homes for the na- 
tives. The Indians that inhabit these 
swampy districts make a tolerable wine 
from the sap of the palm, and they distil a 
stronger stimulant by crushing and ferment- 
ing the young fruits. The food is derived 
from the soft inner bark of the stems, and is 
a@ substance that, in taste and appearance, 
closely resemblessago. The soft and fibrous 
bark is used for garments, and for making 
strings, ropes, hammocks and the like. In 
times of high water, often lasting two or 
three months, the natives make floorings in 
the trees with the bark ropes and live there 
in comfort and contentment. 

The tree of most varied usefulness is prob- 
ably what is commonly called the American 
aloe. It can hardly be dignified by the name 
of tree, and might more properly be called a 
plant. It grows in South America, and is 
found all the way from the plains to eleva- 
tions 10,000 feet above the sea. It furnishes 
thread for sewing, and ropes from which 
cables are made strong enough to suspend a 
bridge more than 100 feet long. Humboldt 
mentions one bridge 130 feet long, swung 
from cables four inches in diameter, that 
was made from this palm bark. Paper and 
clothing are also made from the bark, and 
the leaves are used for cleansing, scouring 
and the manufacture of razor strops. By 
evaporating the water from the bark, a thin 
sap is obtained, “‘ as detergent as castile soap 
and will mix and form a lather with salt 
water as well as with fresh,” as a reputable 
authority tells us. The sap also contains 
sugar, and this is used largely for the manu- 
facture of liquor. It is said that a very in- 
toxicating brandy is another product of the 
sap, and as the natives seem to have rather 
intermittent attacks of sobriety the state- 
ment is probably correct. 
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The bread fruit tree flourishes in many of 
the islands of the South Pacific ocean and 
also in some of the East Indies. It is a 
comparatively large tree, averaging, perhaps, 
one foot in diameter. The fruit is as large 
as a child’s head. It is covered with a thin 
skin and has a relatively small core. It is 


snowy white and about the consistency of 


newly baked bread. In order to prepare it 
for food it is cut into large slices and roasted. 
It is said to be easily digested and very 
nutritious, and it certainly forms a staple 
article of food for thousands of people. 

Another wonder of this kina is the cow 
tree of South America, which is credited 
with yielding a lacteal fluid which in color, 
taste and nutritive property closely resem- 
bles the offerings of your milkman. It forms 
large forests in some districts of Venzuela, 
and is much prized for its product. 

The tallow tree of China is so called from 
the fact that it produces a substance resem- 
bling tallow, and which is used for similar 
purposes. The fruit is inclosed within a pod. 
A white pulp is found within, and this sub- 
stance the Chinese use in making candles, 
mixing a little oil with it to make it softer 
and more pliable. 

The paper tree of the South seas is a 
species of the mulberry. Its inner bark is 
so delicate that a soft and pleasant feeling 
cloth is made from it, which the natives use 
in making their “best suits.” It is also 
used in the manufacture of a very fine grade 
of paper. 


The fiction about the deadly upas tree of - 


Java, which was published in Holland a 
little more than 100 years ago, and which 
was believed for many years, has only this 
substantial basis: The tree exudes a poison- 
ous juice, which the natives dry and mix 
with other ingredients for the tips of their 
arrows. Furthermore, the upas tree is 
found in the low valley of Java, where 
deadly carbonic acid often escapes. from 
crevices in volcanic rocks. 


Ox, you who linger in the night of toil 
And long for day, 

Take heart; the grandest hero is the man 

Of whom the world shall say 


The flower success, 

Bravely and with a modesty sublime, 
Not with blind eagerness. 

—W. T. Tausor. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


URING the latter part of February and 
the first part of March of the year of 
grace, 1856, I was rounding Cape Horn, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, on board of the 
same vessel which afterward carried me on 
a protracted cruise in Polynesia. Our good 
ship was tossed about off the cape from the 
2ist of February to the 10th of March, when 
we were well around the Horn; and then I 
made the following entries in my journal:— 
“1 A.M.—In top-gallant sails, and close- 
reefed the top-sails.”’ 

“8 A.M.—AlIl sail set save the royals. 
Weather warmer. Waist and bow boats 
again hung to their davits, and lookouts 
stationed at the mast-heads.” 

We were far from regretting leaving the 
cape; and but few of us, if any, wished to 
go near that region again until obliged to do 
so on our passage home. The good sailor, 
in rounding this cape, cheerfully “takes 
things as they come,” and goes about his 
duty with increased energy; but the “ lub- 
ber” always dreads to approach and round 
this promontory, for a more dreary, more 
inhospitable region cannot be conceived of. 
Here summer seems a misnomer for the 
season to which it is applied, and cold gales 
are more prevalent than inthe winter. The 
tremendous billows startle the novice on 
shipboard; and the fearful ’scending and 
pitching and lurching of the ship give him 
the same indescribable sensation that one 
experiences in jumping off of some high 
place. The ship keeps up an incessant 
creaking as if all her joints were loose, while 
the sea batters away against her bow and 
under her quarter, The wind whistles 
through the rigging, the tackles squeak and 
the masts bend. Occasionally a sea breaks 
in on deck, drenching all who are not well 
provided with waterproofs; various objects 
break loosely from their lashings; and fre- 
quently, when one is least prepared for it, a 
heavy, black, ominous-leoking squall rises 
up to windward, which the vessel suddenly 
‘“*takes,”” and startles the oldest sailor on 
board. It frequently happens that reefs are 
“shaken out,” and the topsails mast-headed, 


only to be taken in again almost immedi- 
ately. Sailors ‘‘ turn in all standing,” so as 
to be ready, when called, to rush on deck; 
and very often their heads have no sooner 
touched their hard pillows than the cry of 
“all hands ahoy!” startles them, makes 
them jump out of their berths, and rush 
back to the wet and slippery deck, which 
they reach shivering with cold, and not anx- 
ious to rush aloft and warm themselves by 
reefing and furling icy sails. 

Such is the region we had just left. I 
certainly had not enjoyed it, but neverthe- 
less I could look back to it without shudder- ~ 
ing. It was not so very bad, after all, dur- 
ing a steady gale, when we would have to 
remain “ hove to”; for then the officer of 
the deck only kept two men up—one at the 
lookout and one at the wheel—and allowed 
the rest of the watch to go below, with 
orders to ‘‘stand by foracall.” The man 
on the lookout at such times always had all 
he could do to keep warm. He would pace 
the deck forward with great strides, and 
every now and then dodge to leeward of the 
galley to avoid the sea which at short inter- 
vals broke over the bow. 

It would have been as well to have no one 
stationed there, for it was impossible for the 
man who happened to be at the post to see 
through the spray that blinded him, with his 
attention all taken up in watching the seas, 
so as to dodge them in time by rushing to 
the lee side of the galley when they broke 
over. An iceberg might have towered up 
within a cable’s length of the bow, and he 
would not have seen it in time to avert the 
danger by reporting it. Such was the man 
on the lookout. 

The helmsman was nearly as useless, and 
always appeared much more like a muffled- 
up puppet than a human being. His head, 
settled down between his shoulders, was al- 
most hidden by the ample collar of his pea- 
jacket. He mechanically held the wheel 
about half down, and kept up an incessant 
dancing and thumping on the deck to keep 
his feet warm. ‘The officer of the watch 
would also be well muffled up, and stride the 
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quarter-deck rapidly to keep his blood in 
circulation. He occasionally varied his ex- 
ercise by jumping about; and he would from 
time to time, from force of habit, look into 
the binnacle,as if the vessel had steerage 
way on her. He would sometimes speak to 
the helmsman, and walking, jumping and 
dancing aft, bellow out:— 

*¢ Don’t hold her too stiff; ease her when 
she pitches!” 

And a gruff voice from the bunch of muf- 
fled-up humanity at the wheel would an- 
ewer:— 

“ Ay, ay, sir! Don’t hold her too stiff; 
ease her when she pitches! ” 

The reader will readily understand how 


gladly my shipmates and myself welcomed 


the warmer and pleasanter weather which 
we commenced to have on the 10th of March 
aforesaid. We were already well to the 
northward of the latitude of the Straits of 
Magellan, with a fair wind, and steering for 
the island of Massafuero, where we intended 
to fish previous to touching at Juan Fernan- 
dez for a supply of water. 

Our fair wind continued, and we made 
good day’s works. Everything went pleas- 
antly on board. There was only just work 
enough to do to keep the men out of mis- 
chief, and frequently the daily routine of 
duty was varied by taking a porpoise, a few 
dolphins, and other fish. At length, on the 
20th of March, land was reported from the 
mast-head; and the answer given by the 
man at the main-top-gallant cross-trees to 
the usual question, ‘‘ Where away?” was 
“Right ahead, sir!’ The wind had now 
moderated down so much that it was almost 
¢alm, and we scarcely had steerage-way. 

This light weather continued all night, 
and consequently we were not as near to 
the island as we wished to be until the next 
morning, when it appeared quite close with 
its high, perpendicular sides. The boats 
were lowered, and we started for the shore 
with fishing tackle. If I had known whata 
pull I was to have before getting a chance 
to fish, 1 would not perhaps have been as 
anxious to go in a boat that day. I soon 
learned that high islands always appear 
much nearer than they are; and this one, 
which I had placed in my mind at a distance 
of not more than five miles, was, I found, 
fully fifteen. The shore was very bold, and 
we fished very close to the rocks. We tried 
to find a landing-place, but did not succeed. 

The fish were plentiful, and nearly every 
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one of us was soon busy hauling in various 
kinds of fish. Cod, however, was the most 
plentiful, and we soon had all that we could 
conveniently take care of in our boats. I 
took but little interest in the fishing,—I 
rarely do in that sport,—but my attention 
was fully taken up by what I saw on shore. 
The sides of this island are perpendicular. 
The one that faced us was a huge precipice. 
Nevertheless, innumerable goats were going 
to and fro between the bottom and the top. 
We were near enough to see some of these 
sure-footed little animals standing on shelves 
from four to five inches broad in the perpen- 
dicular rock, and jumping from one to the 
other of these projections; looking above, we 
saw myriads of them, appearing smaller and 
smaller, until near the top they seemed like 
vast armies of mice moving irregularly in all 
directions. Returning to the ship, I watched 
these goats, which were apparently defying 
the laws of universal gravitation, until they 
dwindled out of sight. 

Reaching the vessel, we unloaded the 
boats and hung them to their davits. We 
placed our fish in casks, and all of us who 
were adepts in scaling, cleaning and splitting 
were soon busily engaged in preparing our 
*“‘catch”’ for the pickle. We then steered 
for Juan Fernandez, and expected to make 
that island the next morning. The moon 
was nearly full, and we were to have a beau- 
tiful, clear night; hence we decided to amuse 
ourselves by packing our fish, so as to have 
it all out of the way before morning, when 
we would require to have the deck as clear 
as possible to raft our water-casks. 

The night was as clear and the moon shone 
as brightly as we had expected. Our fish 
were quickly packed and placed out of the 
way, and at eight bells—the commencement 
of the morning watch, four o’clock A.M.— 
I came on deck from below after a refresh- 
ing sleep of four hours. But the watch that 
had just been relieved, contrary to its usual 
custom, was in no haste to go below, and 
‘*turn in.”? I learned that they had been 
spinning yarns about Robinson Crusoe; and 
that each had told some wonderful story of 
the island we were approaching, and ex- 
pected to see at daybreak. Consequently 
they all lingered on deck, and a few did not 
“turn in’’ at all, but remained up, endeav- 
oring to get the first glimpse of the land, 
which had been made to rise in importance 
in their minds during the night by the yarns 
they had spun and heard others spin. 
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At length the land was reported from 
aloft, and every man strained his eyes to see 
its ‘“‘loom” ahead; but it was not visible 
from the deck until about six o’clock (Satur- 
day morning, March 22, 1856), when we took 
off our main-hatch and hoisted out our water- 
casks to raft them. All the club hammers 
and drivers in the ship were brought into 
requisition, and the quarter-hoops of each 
cask were loosened; the ends of rope beckets 
were then inserted inside of the hoops, which 
were then driven back home with the beckets 
jammed between them and the staves. The 
raft-rope was middled and rove through the 
beckets, as the casks were shoved overboard, 
and the raft wasthen completed. The boats 
were lowered and manned, the casks were 
taken in tow, while the ship “laid off and 
on,” and we pulled for the shore. 

The island, which nearly every one asso- 
ciates more or less with Defoe’s well-known 
novel, Robinson Crusoe,’ gradually rises 
from the water’s edge to its interior; and as 
one approaches it, its vegetation appears 
abundant for the temperate zones. But we 
had not much time for speculation, for we 
neared the shore quite rapidly; and as the 
vessel was very near when we lowered our 
boats, it took us but a short time, in spite of 
the raft we were towing, to get into the little 
bight where the settlement is situated. The 
first things that greeted my vision, as we 
entered it, were three gallows on the brow 
of a hill, directly in front of me when I stood 
up and turned toward the landing-place. 
Between this ‘‘ gallows hill,” as I have al- 
ways called it since, and the water were sev- 
eral long, narrow, low buildings—there are 
some barracoons on the west coast of Africa 
just like them—meant for dwelling-places; 
and at some distance beyond them—say one 
thousand feet—the side of the hill was per- 
pendicular, and pierced by two holes that 
appeared like entrances to the bowels of the 
island. A little to the right of the landing 
a wooden spout, from which a constant 
stream of limpid water flowed, led seemingly 
from within the mountain, and projected out 
far enough to enable one to float a large cask 
under it to be filled; and after ours were we 
had some time to amuse ourselves as best 
we could here, where it is said Alexander 
Selkirk spent some of the best years of his 
life. We tried to improve every moment of 
the brief period at our disposal; and to most 
of my shipmates, as we strolled about, look- 
ing at and carefully examining everything, 
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Robinson Crusoe was no longer a creature 
of the imagination, but a real being, who 
had once lived here on this island and in the 
cave that I shall presently refer to. There 
were but seven persons on the island, in- — 
cluding the governor, who spoke good Eng- 
lish. The two openings into the side of the 
hill, referred to above, were entrances to 
caves that had been divided into numerous 
strong cells for convicts, of whom there were 
at one time a large number on the island, 
although the cells were now empty. 

The long, narrow, low buildings that I 
have already mentioned, and which were 
always recalled to my mind whenever [I 
looked at a barracoon on the west coast of 
Africa, were seemingly divided into tene- 
ments of one or more rooms; and though 
tenantless, there were some rude chairs, 
tables, and other furniture in them, and 
they had windows that were glazed. 

The governor was very hospitable. He 
was no doubt glad to have some one to talk 
to; and I think we did him a greater service 
in landing there to get water, than he did us 
in giving the water and entertaing us as best 
he could. He told us that wild goats were 
quite numerous on the island, but not so 
much so as on Massafuero. He would be 
unable, he said, to escort us to ‘* Crusoe’s 
Cave,” but he would send a man with us 
who would answer our questions correctly. 
He gave us several barrels of peaches, which 
was the only kind of fruit Isawthere. One 
cannot look in any direction without seeing 
peach-trees. Our garden vegetables grow 
well there, and require little care. The 
governor considered the climate excellent. 
I have no doubt that it is. And he declared 
that he enjoyed his life on the island; per-. 
haps he did. 

Finally we started with the guide fur- 
nished us by the governor forthe cave. This 
guide was a Chilian, and spoke English suffi- 
ciently well to be understood without diffi- 
culty. He brought with him a musket with 
@ pine-wood stock that I would have been 
afraid to fire, and we took the road to double. 
the point at the western extremity of the 
bight in which we were. The geographical 
position of this point is latitude thirty-three 
degrees nine minutes south, and longitude 
seventy-nine degrees six minutes west. 
After doubling it, we had a rocky hill to 
climb over, which we did with some diffi 
culty; and as we went, balancing ourselves. 
on sharp rocks, and leaping from one to the. 
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other, goats, frightened by our approach, 
skipped away over these jagged stones as 
easily and gracefully as if the way had been 
as smooth and level as a turnpike road. 

On this side of the point vegetation was 
jess abundant. It was very rocky; but that 
part of the soil which was clear of stones 
was apparently fertile, and was covered by a 
rich growth of grassandshrubs. We arrived 
at a little bight, like a diminutive bay, from 
which the beach rose very slowly, its pebbly 
strand being nearly level; and here our guide 
stopped, and pointing away from the water 
to the rocky side of the hill, he said:— 

** Dere be Crusoe House.” 

We wended our way from the beach to 
the spot that had been pointed out, and we 
soon perceived that the side of the ledge was 
hollowed in so as to form a nearly semi-cir- 
cular chamber, with its straight side that 
faced the sea open so as to leave the whole 
of the interior fully exposed to the weather 
whenever the wind blew from over the 
water. There was one little corner that 
seemed well sheltered. The wind might 
blow from any direction and not reach it 
unless turned from its course by the sides of 
the cavern. Hence this little nook was 
completely sheltered from the rain, for it 
could not be blown intoit. This little cham- 
ber was, so our good guide said, ‘* Crusoe’s 
bunk;” and some of my shipmates stretched 


themselves at full length upon its stony 


floor, that they might be able to boast of 
having reposed where no doubt in their 
minds ‘* Robinson Crusoe’’ had slept many 
anight. In one corner there was a heap of 
rubbish that evidently had not come there 
by chance, and in it there was an old flint- 
lock, with a rotten, worm-eaten stock, some 
rudely made legs of chairs, or stools, and 
other relics, that had seemingly once served 
for some useful purpose. These, our guide 
declared, had all been left there by the for- 
mer occupant of the cave; and thereupon 
my companions rushed to the heap. One 
seized the leg of a chair, another the old 
flint-lock, and each one soon had a relic of 
Robinson Crusoe. But our Chilian guide 
quietly informed them that he would expect 
a consideration for anything that we might 
chance to carry away, and in that manner 


managed to get all the tobacco that they had 
with them. 

We quietly returned to the landing-place, 
and as we went the Chilian shot at several 
goats without harming them. My shipmates 
asked me what I thought of their relics. I 
replied that if we were to return in a month 
they would doubtless find another heap in 
the cave containing duplicates of their valu- 
able prizes. I informed them that I had 
but little faith in the story of Alexander 


Selkirk’s sojourn on the island, and that I ° 


hardly believed that he or any one else had 
ever been in that cave under such circum- 
stances as it is alleged he was under. I had 
read so many accounts of this iucident, no 
two of which agreed, that I had ended in 
doubting them all. When a boy, my geog- 
raphy stated that Alexander Selkirk was cast 
away on this island and remained on it thirty 
years, when he was taken off by a passing 
vessel. Later, when the text-books of oar 
school were changed for others that were no 


better, my geography declared that this. 


ship-wrecked sailor had been on the island 
only two years and a half when he was taken 
off. The island suggested by Defoe’s novel 
is quite different from this in climate and 
productions. Crusoe’s island was essentially 
tropical. Parrots lived there in their wild 
state; and the man “‘ Friday” was one of a 
distinct race from any that exists near our 
island. This “ Friday’ never saw apy snow 
until he left the island with Crusoe, and was 
in a high latitude on the other side of the 
line. Now, snow falls at Juan Fernandez 
in July; but parrots do not live there in the 
wild state. 

Most of my shipmates retained their belief 
in all the wonderful stories about this island, 
in spite of my skepticism; and they contin- 
ued to prize their relics as highly as ever. 

When we went away I took a relic as well 
as they. It was not an old flint-lock, nor 
was it the leg of an old broken stool. It was 
a white dog, that never had a tail, which the 
governor gave me. I called it “‘ Crusoe.’ 
I took it ashore with me at the Ladrone Isl- 
ands, when it ran away from me in a fit and 
died. Thus perished the last memento I 
had of Juan Fernandez. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


REPULSE AND MORTIFICATION OF COLONEL 
ORMENLEZ. 


OLONEL ORMENTEZ had not called 
upon Senoretta Loise but once since 
the day of Juan Pereze’s arrest—partly be- 
cause he had been unusually engaged in 
various matters relating to his office, and 
partly because a sense of inward guilt made 
him fear to meet the clear, beautiful, but 
searching eye of Loise. It was now the day 
previous to that which had been appointed 
for the execution of the lieutenant, and Or- 
mentez resolved to make a call at the house 
of the Arettas; and driving thither in his 
volante, he, as usual, sent ap his card with 
respects for Loise. She received the card, 
and turning it, wrote as follows upon the 
back :— 


** Senoretta Loise Aretta will feel obliged 
to Colonel Ormentez if he will remember 
never to enter this house again, under any 
circumstances. His own conscience will ex- 
plain this matter to him.” 


Colonel Ormentez received the card again, 
read it, and was struck dumb with astonish- 
ment. He looked at the lines, then at the 
servant, and at the lines again, in perfect 
wonderment, and after a moment asked:— 

** Did your mistress write this to be deliv- 
ered to me?” 

Si, senor.” 

** Wrote it while you were present ?”’ 

** Si, senor—I saw her write it.” 

** Tell her Colonel Ormentez will obey her 
expressed wish.” 

‘**Si, senor, 1 will do so,” saying which, 
the slave politely attended him to the door, 
with the usua) marks of profound respect. 

Ormentez turned from the door an altered 
man; fora few moments he seemed to be 
full of rage, and then to calm down in spirit 
almost to a statc of idiotcy. His manner 
and bearing seemed to indicate that he was 
totally chauged in spirit. Was he to be 
frustrated, after all? Were all his plans to 
fail, and he himself insulted and denied the 
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house of her for whom he had associated 
himself with a villain, and become one him- 
self? ‘* Have I already nearly imbrued my 
hands in blood for her sake, all this labor for 
nothing, and Loise refuses to see me, after 
all this? Alas, I am indeed ruined! But I 
I do love her, and in that I am sincere and 
honest, at least. Perhaps she will feel dif- 
ferently after Juan Pereze shall be gone. 
Well, we shall see—we shall see. To-mor- 
row, at twelve o’clock, is appointed for his 
execution. I wish the matter was well over, 
or ill over, or anything, so that it was past 
and not tocome. Why should I, who have 
seen whole battallions mowed down by the 
shot of the enemy, dread to witness the 
death of this single man? Ah, it is a single 
man; there’s the rub. He dies in cold blood 
and by my orders, while I know him to be 
innocent! Oh, this is a horrid business! 
Why have I gone so far? J must pardon 
him— it will make me popular with the army; 
they all love him, from the lowest private to 
the highest officer. But, no, that will not 
do, after all the petitions I have refused and 
the determination I have publicly evinced. 
No, no; I have committed myself, and now 
I must go through with it.” 

Lorenze, the gentle yet manly brother of 
Loise Aretta, had several times met with 
Juan Pereze before his arrest, and a kindly 
feeling of intimacy and friendship had 
sprung up between them—founded, of 
course, upon his saving the boy’s life, as we 
have described in another part of our story. 
Pereze saw that he possessed the keenest 
and the best of spirits—kind, affectionate and 
gentle, yet fixed and determined in purpose 
—and he had cultivated the affection of the 


boy with great pleasure. Beside all the at-» ~ 


tractive qualities he possessed, he was 
Loise’s brother, and that alone would have 
eudeared him to Pereze, if there had been 
no other circumstance to recommend him to 
his regard. 

In vain, of course, had been all the at- 
tempts of Lorenze to see Pereze in prison, 
since his arrest and trial; and all the pleas- 
ure the boy seemed to have was to sit with 
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his sister Loise and talk of Pereze, and the 
possibility of his release from prison, and 
the sentence of the court. It was while the 
two were talking upon this theme that Colo- 
nel Ormentez’s card was handed to Loise. 
She longed to tell her brother about her visit 
to Juan in prison, and the true state of their 
hearts; but she did not hardly think it best, 
and so kept the secret. Bui Lorenze saw 
her write upon the card, and understood the 
matter at once. And Loise made no secret 
of this to him, but told him the purport of 
what she wrote. 

‘*T am glad you have done that, sister,’’ 
said the boy. ‘‘Colonel Ormentez is the 
only man in Cuba that I positively hate.’’ 

**Do not give up to that spirit, brother.’’ 

“ Well, I know it is not right; but I can- 
not help it, for somehow or other, sister, I 
feel that all the trouble that Pereze experi- 
ences has been brought upon him by this 
man—ay, and is designedly inflicted for some 
end of his own.”’ 

**T fear that this is too true, dear brother.” 

know it is, sister.” 

And how, Lorenze ?”’ 

‘* By observation; besides which, people 
say so in the city.” 

** Do they say so about town ?” 

“Yes; and yet father seems to like Colo- 
nel Ormentez.”’ 

know it, Lorenze.”’ 

‘““We must break him off in some way, 
sister, and make him feel like us.” 

“You shall tell him, Lorenze, how you 
feel about it, and what are the causes that 
have influenced you; perhaps he will then 
be persuaded.” 

* But ah, sister, Jaan Pereze will die to- 
morrow! 

‘“‘Holy mother!” ejaculated Loise; “I 
know 

Both then hid their faces in their hands, 
and wept long and bitterly, their united sobs 
breaking the stillness that otherwise reigned 
throughout the spacious apartment. Ah, 
these tears! they do relieve the soul; and 
Loise felt that they did, while the fountains 

-of her heart gushed in crystal drops from 
her eyes. 

The morning of the day that had been as- 
signed for the execution of the lieutenant at 
last arrived. The day was bright and clear, 
as if to contrast with the spirits of the regi- 
ment, and the deed that was to be done ere 
that sun should set again, which now shone 

_80 brightly over the populous city, and whose 


light so silvered the smooth waters of the 
Mexican gulf. It was easy to discover that 
a restless spirit was alive among the soldiers 
of the fifth; but the arm of discipline kept it 
in complete subjection. Some of the men 
did not hesitate to speak their minds openly, 
and to say that the position to which Lieu- 
tenant Pereze had been brought was through 
means of a conspiracy; and others that the 
trial and the subsequent sentence had not 
even the grace of ostensible fairness, but 
that it was a farce and cheat from the outset. 
Still, though the men held this talk among 
themselves, they knew very well that it was 
beyond their power to prevent the execu- 
tion, so well was everything managed. 

The forenoon passed in the usual military 
exercises and employment, until eleven 
o’clock, when the whole regiment was 
paraded to witness the execution of an offi- 
cer. In the case of executing a private, as 
we have before observed, a company is or- 
dered out; but Juan Pereze was a lieutenant, 
and hence the whole regiment was under 
arms to witness.the punishment. The still- 
ness of death reigned in the ranks; and it 
was evident, even to the casual observer, 
that the spirits of the soldiers were in 
mourning, for they were sad; and in many 
instances fire seemed to flash from their 
eyes, as if the least opportunity for mutiny 
would be instantly improved. More than 
the usual precautions had been adopted to 
prevent this, and a shrewd observer would 
have detected the fact in the circumstance 
of a small park of artillery being placed so 
as to cover the retreat of the officers to their 
quarters; so, also, as to sweep the field in 
every direction. This precaution was the 
result of Colonel Ormentez’s orders, and 
was unusual, yet well taken in this instance, 
as the reader will understand. 

At eleven o’clock the guard appeared be- 
fore the door of Juan Pereze’s cell, while 
the captain of the guard, asked him:— 

‘** Are you ready to attend the execution?” 

am prepared,” said Juan. 

“* Have you any request to make ?”’ 

** Only that I would have you bid my com- 
rades farewell for me, and say to them, 
within this very hour I declare my inno- 
cence, Tell them I hope that they will ever 
obey orders, and respect the discipline of 
the regiment; and also that it is my humble 
prayer that every individual one may be the 
especial care of our Holy Mother, I have 
no more to say.” 
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‘¢ Your request shall be granted, and faith- 
fully observed.” 

“Lead on,then. I am ready,” said Juan, 
calmly. 

The guard were placed, and the word 
given for them to march. The drums were 
muffled, for there was a living body going to 
its grave; and thus Juan Pereze marched 
into the parade ground, with a firm step and 
erect form. 

The regiment was drawn up ina hollow 
square, as usual, with the side next to the 
sea left open. Lieutenant Juan Pereze was 
marched to the centre, where he was placed 
before a grave newly excavated in this por- 
tion of the field, and so designed that he 
might fall across it, when pierced by the 
bullets of his comrades. A restless spirit 
evinced itself among the soldiers as he made 
his appearance upon the ground, and as- 
sumed the station that had been designed 
for him; the officers noticed it, and ex- 
changed understanding glances with each 
other, while the staff drew still nearer to- 
gether, and cast anxious looks towards the 
barracks, to see if all was clear for a quick 
retreat—for they knew full well the spirit of 
the rank and file of the army, if they should 
once thoroughly arouse it by any untoward 
act. Indeed, it was at that very time but a 
few months subsequent to a fearful mutiny 
in the ranks which had cost the lives of 
nearly a score of officers, besides many pri- 
vates. Juan Pereze took in all the scene at 
aglance of his quick eye; he understood it 
all. Full well he knew that a single sign or 
word from him would be but a match to the 
fiery spirits of the regiment, and that open 
rebellion and his own release would follow. 

All this while Colonel Ormentez is riding 
his noble horse furiously in every direction, 
to the no small wonderment of his staff—as 
his office should, by its dignity, keep him 
stationary, while his aids executed any order 
or wish of the commander-in-chief. He 
scarcely appears to know what he is doing; 
one would think that he is positively de- 
ranged in mind, so fiercely does he dash 
from one part to another of the parade 
ground. Now he approaches the barracks 
on the side of the soldiery, his horse white 
with foam and panting for breath, while his 
sides are raw from the constant and fierce 
use of the rowels. With the quickness of 
thought the colonel dismounts, and throwing 
the reins of his charger to an attendant, he 
disappears into the barracks, from whence 


he issues again with equal impetuosity a few 
moments after, mounts his horse, and 
dashes away once more to that part of the 
field where his staff remains in wonder at 
his strange mancuvres. At last, seemingly, 
he comes to himself, and drawing up by the 
flag-staff, he assumes his station, and sits 
like a statue upon his panting charger, cool 
and sedate. 

At a signal given by Colonel Ormentez, 
the file of soldiers detailed for the purpose 
are marched to the guard-room; a stack of 
muskets are ranged in the centre of the 
room, from which each man is directed to 
take one in turn until all are supplied. 
Thus armed, they are again marched on to 
the ground, where their officer, addressing 
them, says that one of the muskets which 
have been given to them is without ball— 
the humane purpose of which is, that each 
one may enjoy the hope that his is not the 
hand destined to slay his friend and former 
comrade. The officer impresses upon them, 
in a few words, the importance of their tak- 
ing good aim at the person of the con- 
demned, in order that he may not linger in 
misery from merely wounds, when a ball 
directed to a vital part will at once relieve 
him from all pain. The file of men are then 
marched to within a few yards of their vic- 
tim, and left standing with their sergeant, 
to fire at the word of command, and thus 
execute the sentence of the court. 

All this had been done, and the silence of 
death seemed to reign about the spot. Juan 
Pereze was firm—not a muscle of his face 
was moved; his clear, handsome eye was 
bent full upon his comrades, and he had 
knelt down upon one knee, and thus stood. 
ready for the last word that was to put a 
period to his existence. The file of men 
who had been placed before him seemed to 
be trying within themselves to nerve their 
systems up to the duty before them; not one 
of them but would have gone through any 
danger to have served the very man whom 
they were about to deprive of life. But dis- 
cipline and duty braced them up to the deed. 
They would have thought light of storming 
the enemy’s walls, if led into battle; they 
would have marched and charged to the very 
cannon’s mouth without fear or trembling; 
but ah! this was very different—the actual 
murder of a fellow-being, with all the cool, 
systematic preparation accompanying it. 
The stillness was almost painful, until at 
last Colonel Ormeutez made the usual signal, 
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which was transmitted through the proper 
source until it reached the sergeant who 
had charge of the file of men detailed as we 
have described. He slipped to the side of 
the men, and brought them to the “ Ready 
—aim ”’—the word seemed to almost choke 
the honest fellow, who was one of Juan’s 
earliest friends, but at last he uttered it— 
**firel’’ closing his own eyes at the same 
time. 
As the last fearful word passed from the 
lips of the sergeant, a boy burst from out the 
«crowd, and breaking thrcugh the close ranks 
of the soldiery, he sprung forward with the 
speed of the wind and threw himself upon 
the breast of Juan Pereze. It was done so 
quickly and so unexpectedly that it looked 
like magic. The whole regiment saw it be- 
fore a trigger was pulled, but it was too late! 
The order was given, the men fired, and the 
quick, sharp report of the muskets rang on 
every ear, while the smoke roiled in a heavy 
cloud across the field, enveloping for several 
moments the spot where Juan Pereze and 
_ ‘the boy had stood! Not a voice was raised 
“* > —not a motion made either by officers or 
men. All seemed to watch in anguish the 
clearing away of the smoke, which appeared 
to hang strangely about the spot, unaffected 
by the wind. At last, however, it rose, 
curling gracefully over the scene in curious 
wreaths, until it cleared the field and discov- 
ered Juan Pereze, standing calmly, upright, 
unharmed in any part, with Lorenze Aretta, 
the noble boy, by his side! 
For a moment, if possible, the singular 
--stillness was even more intense than before, 
as astonishment took complete possession of 
all; but such a scene engendered feelings, 
rtaken in connection with the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, which could not be 
restrained, and a clear, simultaneous and 
anited shout burst from the throats of the 
whole populace and soldiery. No discipline 
could have possibly restrained it—for it came 
spontaneously from every heart, and defied 
the cold formula of rules and regulations. 
Yet Juan Pereze stood unmoved, as firm as 
a statue, with the noble boy by his side. A 
picture of a more striking character can 
hardly be conceived, and every one of the 
thousands around realized its peculiarity. 
The scene we hive just described took 
place on the parade ground, on the opposite 
side of the harbor to the castle of Moro, on 
plain, even field, graded especially for 
' parade purposes. The ground was so situ- 
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’ a miracle—the fortunate firing of the big 


ated that each part of the mass of the persons 
there could distinctly see all that had oc- 
curred. The officers looked to Colonel Or- 
meniez for further orders, and the file of 
men who had fired at Pereze looked at each 
other in dumb astonishment. Each of them 
assured the others that they had aimed faith- 
fully at the condemned lieutenant, and a 
peculiar feeling of superstitious dread began 
to spread among them. At this critical 
juncture, when there seemed to be a strange 
pause in the proceedings, the scene was in- 
terrupted by the firing of the big gun of 
Moro, an immense cannon that surmounts 
the highest battlements of that lofty struc- 
ture. The deafening report of the gun 
rolled far away to seaward, even to the 
waters of the Mexican gulf, telling all within 
its hearing that some important matter of 
state affairs was announced. The officers of 
the regiment turned their eyes towards the 
sea, and soon understood the cause of the 
firing—for it announced the telegraphing of 
the ship that bore the new governor-general 
to the shores of Cuba. Colonel Ormentez, 
calling his staff about him, suggested the 
propriety of deferring the execution, after 
the peculiar circumstances which had just 
occurred, until the arrival of the new officer, 
who was to be placed over them all. This 
being cheerfully coincided in by the officers, 
it was so ordered. It was well, too, that this 
course was taken, else there would have 
been an open. breach of discipline, for the 
men would not have been permitted to fire 
a second time at Pereze. 4 
Lorenze, after affectionately embracing 
Pereze, was restored to his friends, who now 
eagerly sought him. Juan Pereze was 
marched to his prison again, interrupted by 
the repeated and constant shouts of the ex- 
cited populace, who, in spite of all remon- 
strance, would not repress their joy at his 
release, even if it should prove only momen- 
tary. Juan Pereze himself was absorbed in 
wonder at the singular turn affairs had 
taken, and somehow his spirit seemed to 
whisper that his life would now be spared. 
The strange chance that had left him un- 
harmed from the bullets that were intended 
to take his life, which seemed little less than 


gun of Moro castle, just at the very instant 
—the arrival of the new governor-general— 
all seemed to be a providential interposition 
in his behalf. A strange fortune seemed to 
be resting over him, and he hoped and 
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prayed for the best. The bravery of the 
noble boy, Lorenze Aretta, had also deeply 
impressed him. How fearless and noble 
was his conduct! He thought over these 
matters, and reviewed the singular changes 
that the few past months had made in his 
fortunes; he dwelt long upon the affection 
of Loise, and his own devoteduess to ber; 
on Cecil’s kind care; and on everything, in 
short, until he was nearly bewildered with 
these meditations. 

The excitement through the city caused 
by the strange singularity of the events that 
we have just named, coupled with the 
rumors that we have before referred to con- 
cerning a suspected conspiracy, and of foul 
and unfair practice, was only equalled by 
that attendant upon the arrival of the new 
governor-general. The deep-mouthed bull- 
dogs of Moro castle, and the neighboring 
forts, bellowed forth the national salute; the 
soldiery fired a feu de joie; the lesser forts 
and fortifications further inland took up 
the echoes, and did their part to add to the 
intense noise that was kept up through the 
day. Colonel Ormentez duly placed himself 
at the head of all these demonstrations, and 
he was ever busily engaged at various points 
of the city, attending in person to the exe- 
cution of his orders. Still there was a rest- 
less anxiety about his eyes, a haggard look 
about his features, that made his friends 
look upon him in wonder, and many even 
advised him to retire from the fatigue of the 
day, as he was evidently nearly overcome 
with exertion. But heedless of these ad- 
visers, he still followed close to his line of 
duty, nor left a single matter neglected. All 
the arrangements for the reception of the 
new governor-general were ample and com- 
plete. There is one thing that may be said 
to the credit of these Cubans, that I chroni- 
cle out of justice to them. Though ardent 
spirit is cheap here, money plenty, and the 
means of procuring intoxicating liquor al- 
ways at hand, still it is a remarkable occur- 
rence to find a person intoxicated; indeed, I 
have never seen any one in that condition 
in Havana. This cannot be said of any city 
of our Union, and it behooves us to see that 
we are not beaten in this respect by a people 
#o far behind us in all else that relates to 
improvement. 

“Was not that wonderful—that scene 
upon parade to-day ?”’ asked the little drum- 
mer before alluded to, speaking to one of 
his comrades about the escape of Pereze. 


JUAN PEREZE. 


*“*It was either the hand of heaven, or 
some trick,” said another. 

Trick!’ said the drummer; who could 
get a chance to play atrick? Were not the 
arms guarded all the while in the guard- 
room, out of reach ?”’ 

**No one was admitted to the arms, cer- 

tainly,”’ said another. 

‘* No, uo; they always look out for that, os 
said the drummer. 

‘“*But I saw Colonel Ormentez go in,” 
said a musketeer, joining in the conversa- 
tion. 

“And so did I, as to that matter—but 
what of that ?”’ said another. 

‘“*That don’t help the matter any,” said 
the drummer; ‘‘ Colonel Ormentez bears 
Pereze no good-will, that’s certain; we all 
know that well enough. He would not draw 
the bullets.” 


“True, true,” said he who first named 


_ the colonel. 


‘*Perhaps his conscience smote him, 
though,”’ added one of the first speakers; 
‘*and then he was in long enough to do it, if 
he felt inclined.”’ 

It may be said the drummer, “ but 
it is very doubtful.” 

‘* It’s the only rational way of accounting 
for it.” 

‘* Well, he’s safe now, at any rate,” said 
the drummer, who appeared as a sort of: 
spokesman of the company, “and that’s 
enough for the present; and every one says 
the new governor-general will pardon him 
as soon as he knows about the business.” 

Come, comrades,” said a young private, 
‘**let’s go in and drink his health in a glass 
of arguadiante (island rum); what say you?”’ 

** Yes, yes,”’ said all, *‘ let’s drink the lieu- 
tenant’s health.” 

And in the honest fellows went, to show 
how warmly they sympathized with one who 
had proved himself a good and kind officer 
to them all, and to whom they were tenderly 
attached. 

It would be vain for us to attempt to de- 
scribe the feelings of Loise Aretta, when 
she was informed of what had occurred. 
Almost distracted with grief, the change of 
feelings from sadness to little short of per- 
fect joy and hope was too sudden for her 
strength, and the consequence was a series 
of fainting fits that alarmed her medical 
attendant, lest they should prove fatal; and, 
in fact, it was many hours before she could 
be brought to a state of sufficient calmnes 
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to fully realize her own situation, or the cir- 
cumstances which had so bewildered her. 
But good nursing and the kindest attention 
soon relieved her, and she was fully recov- 
ered. 

The old nurse now told her all, and Loise 
wondered, and thanked heaven for Juan 
Pereze’s escape. She seemed to love her 
brother Lorenze with a re-doubled affection, 
and now sat with him on an ample couch of 
velvet, her arms about his neck, and his 
head reclining upon her lovely bosom. She 
looked down upon his fine, expressive face, 
and wept as she recalled the situation he 
was placed in but a few hours before, when 
he ran to the arms of Juan Pereze upon the 
parade ground. 

‘Dear Lorenze, why did you thus risk 
your life ?”’ she asked. 

**T could not resist the feelings that actu- 
ated me, sister.” 

‘“*Did you not fear the guns of the sol- 
diery, dear brother ? ” 

_ Fear, sister! What is fear? I have 
read of it,ebut I do not seem to understand 
the feeling, exactly. Is it dread? I have 
no such feeling; I should think that wicked 
people might experience it. I saw Lieuten- 
ant Pereze about to lose his life; I loved 
him, and I saw that all had deserted him; 
that’s it, dear sister,’’ added the brother. 

** You are a noble boy, dear brother, and I 
am proud of you.”’ 

‘I know you feel so, sister, and that 
makes me proud.’’ 

‘* What did Juan say to you at that awful 

_ moment when you ran to his arms?”’ 

* He bade me fall instantly upon my face, 
as the only means of saving my life.” 

** And you did so, brother, did you not ?”’ 

** No, Loise; Il-remained as he did,” said 
the boy, proudly. 
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Tt was thoughtful in him to bid youffall 
uponfthe ground.” 

‘Yes; he said it almost before I had 
touched him.”’ 

‘* Such presence of mind!” said Loise. 

‘** Now I think of it, sister, how odd it was 
that we were not both shot! ”’ 

is absolutely wonderful, Lorenze.”’ 

‘* There was not a single bullet that came 
near us; only the deafening report of the 
guns rung in our ears, and the smoke almost 
choked me.” 

‘* Tt looks like a miracle that you were not 
both killed.” 

‘“* That is just what the soldiers said, Loise. 
And how they shouted for joy when they 
found he was still alive! Was not that 
thrilling? It made me almost as happy as 
to think that he was really alive and safe, 
afterall. Then there was Colonel Ormentez; 
how black and wild he did look! Some said 
he acted like a crazy man, and some even 
hinted that he drew the bullets from the 
guns, and even some of the officers say so.” 

** Do they say that, Lorenze?” asked his 
sister, musing. 

“Yes, sister, and say that no one else. 
could have done it.” 

‘¢ This is very odd,’’ thought Loise. ‘* Can 
it be possible that his better feelings have af | 
last prevailed, and that he has resolved no 
longer to persecute Juan? It is not impos- 
sible, for I have thought all this time that he 
was working contrary to his nature. Now I 
could weep for joy to think that this is so— 
not so much that I care for Colonel Ormenm 
that I do not wish to think that 
human nature is so depraved. What must 
have been his feelings when he entered the 
guard-room and withdrew the bullets? It 
was the triumph of his better angel. I hope 
Colonel: Ormentez did this.” 


[ro be continned.} 


AS A WOMAN WOULD BE WOOED. 


BY CORA A. MATSON. 


to clasp my hand be sweetness, — 
4 Fancy what were love’s completeness: 
All the touch of lips and faces, 
All the rapture of embraces. 
If thy love be love like this 
Seal it with the marriage kiss. 
FLORIDERVILLE, N. Y. 
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THE LAST OF THE MAGICIANS. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


NE day, while strolling alongfin one of 
his rural walks in the suburbs of the 
city of Haarlem, Laurentius, sometimes 
called ‘* Coster,’’ from his office in the cathe- 
dral at Haarlem, stepped out of his path and 
engraved some letters on the rind of a beech- 
tree. Then cutting a square of bark from 
the tree, he folded it in a piece of paper, and 
returned home. 

The little incident was soon forgotten, 
when one day Laurentius, casting his eyes 
upon the cover in which he had wrapped the 
beech-rind, perceived that the cut edges of 
the letters had stained the outlines of a word 
upon the paper. That word was “light,” 
the talisman that led to a mighty discovery 
—the open sesame of an infinite store-room 
of thought and of intelligence. 

Thus, ran the tale,—for it is an old one,— 
thus was printing invented. 

— But not to Haarlem only, but to Mentz, 
_and to Strasburg, has been assigned the 
honor of this discovery. Very earnest at 
one time was the controversy, and each lo- 
¢cality had certain pretensions to enforce. 

Laurentius has the priorclaim. From the 
rude hints he had now obtained, he perfected 
a sort of press, or, rather, wooden stamp, on 
which he cut his letters. He impressed one 
side of his sheets only, pasting the unlettered 
surfaces together to render their appearance 
more sighily. The earliest of his essays was 
long considered to be a work entitled ‘* Spec- 
ulum Nostree Salutis.”” Subsequently, how- 
ever, a book was discovered, supposed to be 
the first specimen of printing. It was an 
Horarium, impressed on parchment, of eight 
pages only, containing the alphabet, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostle’: creed, and 
three other prayers. It was the rudest thing 
in the world,—such as the first specimen in 
& new discovery might indicate,—as primi- 
tive almost as the first steam-engine. It had 
no numbers to the leaves, no distinctive 
marks or points; the lines were uneven and 
of various lengths—nay, the very shape of 
the pages differed, some being rhomboiial, 
some square, some angular. This might be 
about A.D. 1430. 

Previous to this era, wood engraving, a 
sister art, had been invented. In connec- 


tion with it!a curious circumstance has come 
to light. 

The earliest supposed specimen, bearing 
date A.D. 1423, was a representation of St. 
Christopher carrying the infant Jesus. How- 
ever, about the year 1846 an ancient print 
was discovered at Malines, on the lid of an 
old chest, of a religious subject, dated A.D. 
1418. It was purchased for twenty pounds 
by the conservator of the Royal Library, in 
Brussels, and is a far more curious and 
better finished specimen than that of St. 
Christopher, which was once, we believe, in 
the possession of Earl Spenser. 

Playing cards are said to be of an earlier 
date. First painted, they were supposed to 
be printed toward the end of the fourteenth 
century. Hence sprang the engraving of 
the images*of saints on wood. 

Haarlem{was not long permitted to boast 
the undisputed possession of eo valuable an 
art as printing. The invention, in spite of 
all attempts tojconceal its nature, was pirated. 
It is generallyjsupposed that a workman of 
Laurentius fledjto Strasburg. At all events, 
Gensfleisch, alleged to be the elder brother 
of Gutenburg,‘set up a printing machine in 
connection with the latter in this town. 
This undertaking, however, appears to have 
been fruitless—nay,lutterly failed, for there 
is no proof of any book being printed at 
Strasburg till after A.D. 1462, the date of 
the general dispersion of the printers. 

Gutenburg shortly afterward made his ap- 
pearance at Mentz. This city was undoubt- 
edly the scene of that improvement in the 
art which amounted to a second invention, 
and endued it with a vitality which may be 
said to have rendered it immortal. It was 
the application of movable metal types, in- 
stead of the old fixed, wooden ones—an 
improvement still further enhanced by the 
use of cast instead of cut letters; and here, 
for the first time, appears on the scene John 
Fust, or Faust. 

Faust, or Fust, is a name memorable alike 
in truth or fable. Marlow and Goethe, ia 
undying verse, have immortalized their hero; 
but the Faust of history is no less famous, - 
and stands forth in connection with the 
superstition and fears of an age that saw in 
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his perfection of a wonderful art something 
ominous of an alliance with the Enemy of 
Mankind. 

With John Gutenburg, did Faust, an emi- 
nent and enterprising citizen of Mentz, asso- 
ciate himself as partner in the first printing- 
press, while his own energies and pecuniary 
resources, combined with the skill and prac- 
tical knowledge of his coadjutor, soon gave 
that significance to the discovery that imme- 
diately rendered it famous throughout the 
world. Wonderful as was the power of 
thought, it might be said to have now ac- 
quired an omnipresent and all-pervading 
vitality. Hitherto, the discoveries of science 
and the experience of the profoundest 
minds were indented upon sand, which 
every deluge of barbarism was certain to 
efface; now a security was given to man, a 
sort of ark which should securely float down 
the tide of time to the remotest ages, not 
only preserving within it all that was most 
precious in intellectual acquisition, but con- 
taining a talisman which should stay, or, at 
least, divide, the stormiest waters, so that 
the good and the true should henceforth pass 
dry-shod and unharmed among them. 

John Faust, citizen of Mentz, having 
amassed considerable wealth by commercial 
pursuits, became stimulated by a nobler 
ambition than that of mere acquisition, and 
was desirous of devoting his fortune and his 
energies to some system, which, though it 
might benefit him in a pecuniary view, 
should also conduce to the intellectual and 
physical advantages of his fellow-men. 
Long, however, did he muse in his search 
for an efficient mode of carrying his project 
into effect. 

One evening, as the shades of twilight 
were descending, and he sat alone, deeply 
absorbed in thought, upon looking up he 
beheld a tall, dark form before him. There 
was an ominous light in the eyes and a wild 
intelligence on the dusky brow of the stran- 
ger, but on his sunken cheeks were care and 
unrequited toil and famine. 

With scarcely a word of apology for his 
intrusion, with some muttered exclamation 
that he had at length found the man he had 
long been in quest of, Gutenburg—for it was 
he—unfolded a small packet and spread upon 
the table some pieces of metal. Faust 
looked, rather than asked, for an explana- 
tion. The stranger placed the dies in a kind 
of stamp, painted the surfaces of the letters 
—for such they were—with a dark fluid, 


produced a piece of vellum, and impressed 
upon it a short sentence. He repeated the 
operation several times, on each occasion 
comparing the results. He then displayed a 
printed page—nay, several printed pages, 
identical in form, words, and points, such as 
no scribe could imitate or repeat, such as 
only could be perfected by some new and 
wonderful art, or by magic. When Faust 
had sufficiently admired the production, he 
exclaimed ‘ that such a beautiful invention 
must bring its own reward, and that its 
authors must speedily become independent 
of the wealthy and the great.”’ 

The stranger made no reply. He took a 
small lamp from his vest, of a construction 
that seemed to combine the excellence of all 
the latest improvements. He touched the 
wick with a match. It lighted up, stream- 
ing through the apartment now darkened by 
the shades of evening, then instantly went 
out. 

‘Tt wants oil; it has none,”’ said Faust. 

** Behold the lamp!” replied Gutenburg, 
again spreading the metal types before 
Faust. ‘It wants oil; will you supply it?’’ 

will.” 

That lamp had the power of infinite mul- 
tiplication. From a little star, it became to 
the world a sun; it pierced through the 
thickest clouds of moral and mental dark- 
ness; it was soon reflected by other lamps 
of more or less intensity throughout all the 
cities of the civilized world. 

For some years Faust and Gutenburg la- 
bored together. Though not the inventors, 
they stamped this art with a utility that ren- 
dered it universal. It was in many senses a 
fearful innovation. It swept away whole 
centuries of conventional rights and monop- 
olies. Soon, however, it directed itself to 
mightier and to loftier objects. 

-These were the magicians; and at one 
time it appeared they would have experi- 
enced the fate of all supposed confederates 
with the powers of darkness, 

Our Faust did not shut himself up witb 
Wagner to discourse of ‘“‘ dry philosophy,’’ 
nor roam the world at large with Mephis- 
topheles to indulge in luxury, or share the 
witches’ banquet; but he had leagued him- 
self with the unknown, mysterious Guten- 
burg, and that was just as bad. He wielded 
a power which shook the conventiona! world 
to its foundations. — 

When the first productions of the two 
printers came out, we are told they created a 
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vast sensation. Men could not sufficiently 
admire and wonder at the new art. The 
most accurate scribes and the best judges of 
chirography were astonished at the exact 
similitude of each copy of an impression. 
They had no idea of the means—at least, the 
greater portion of them—by which this iden- 
tity of character was produced, for the oper- 
ations of the printing-press were guarded 
and watched over with jealous and mysteri- 
ous solicitude. 

If Faust eschewed magic, we cannot deny 
but that he loved mystery. Thus, in a most 
splendid edition of ‘‘ Tully’s Office,” which 
issued from his establishment, he declared, 
in an appendix, ‘‘ the book was not executed 
by means of ink, nor a quill, nora brazen 
pen, but by a wonderfully beautiful art.’ 

Books, and editions of books, were nuw 
published from the press at Mentz, compris- 
iug hundreds of volumes identical in every 
respect—nay, even to the slightest error, or 
smallest typographical mark. Gradually the 
admiration of the public yielded to a sort of 
superstitious wonder; then to fear, to hate. 
Many, too, were personally interested in 
denouncing the new art. Fanatacism and 
ignorance set earnestly at work. The pas- 
sions of an uneducated populace were 
speedily aroused. Neither witches nor wiz- 
ards had ceased to be believed in or perse- 
cuted, and there was in the legends of the 
people many a wild tale of supernatural 
agency. 

It had been the custom of the scribes to 
illuminate and embellish some of the ancient 
manuscripts. Faust, to enhance the value 
of his impressions, had in some degree fol- 


lowed their example. He had introduced 
colored inks; in many of his books the red 
hue predominated. 

This was conclusive. Little further proof 
was required by his enemies, for here was 
displayed the sign by which he had con- 
tracted his compact with the EvilOne. The 
populace of Mentz rose in tumult. In vain 
he addressed the municipality; his house 
was invaded, his presses were destroyed, his 
business suspended—nay, it is even said he 
was obliged for a time to shelter himself in 
concealment from the fury of the rioters. 
But truth prevailed again. The violence of 
the populace subsided as quickly as it had 
risen, and the printing-press resumed with 
increased vigor its operations. But Faust. 
and Gutenburg had quarreled; they were no 
longer to be associates. The man of genius 
and the man of enterprise separated. Each 
betook himself to hisown path. The mighty 
secret was divulged, and the press, the 
deadliest enemy of monopoly, whether sci- 
entific or political, became patent to all 
mankind. 

Faust, in unison with other parties, issued 
many works from his establishment. He 
lived to witness many of the mighty effects 
of the science which he had so materially 
promoted. He was undoubtedly a man of 
energy, a master-spirit in his time, one of, 
if not the last of, the magicians; for the 
night clouds were breaking up, and the. 
mighty revelations of new truths, as they 
rose, shone with the clear light of stars, and 
startled not with the same fears and super- 
stitions as they did of old. 


A SONG OF WINTER-TIME. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


H, leafless boughs that cross the leaden sky, 
Whose heavy shadows hang so close and nigh, 
Dim rising dawn that bringest to the earth 
No gift of golden sunshine or of mirth, 
When will ye change and vanish, and give place 
To Spring’s mild reign and her enchanting grace? 


The davs drift by, a long and lifeless train 
*Reft of glad sunshine or rejoicing strain, 
Their long monotony of gloom unbroken 


By voice of song or words of kindness spoken. 
Such words as might have ceased the soul’s unrest. 
Rise to the surface but to be represt. 


Dark Winter reigns not only upon earth, 

But in the heart that owns to such a dearth 

Of grateful thoughts and gentle words replying 
To all good gifts about one’s pathway lying. 

Oh, Thou that rulest o’er Life’s storms and calm,. 
Help us to learn contentment’s cheerful psalm! 
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Y Aunt Priscilla was dead, and I was 
her heir; a comfortable fact in theory, 
but not so important in reality, since the 
inheritance consisted only of a rambling old 
house in the country, and invested funds 
yielding an income of about five hundred a 
year, upon which amount my aunt, her cat, 
and her old servant Dorcas had subsisted for 
many years in a privacy so strict that I had 
hardly dared invade it, even for the semi- 
yearly call I felt in duty bound to make upon 
my relative, and which I am also bound to 
say was always very frigidly received. 

To compensate for her poverty, my aunt, 
however, possessed a very comfortable 
amount of family pride, and never failed to 
entertain me with accounts of the grandeur 
of the departed Stanleys, and in especial the 
magnificent state kept up by old Richard 
Stanley, my respected great-grandfather, and 
the builder of the old ramshackle mansion 
now descended to me. In addition to his 


magnificence and his pomp, this ancestor of 


mine was reported to have possessed ex- 
ceedingly bitter tory principles, and living 
_ a8 he did in the time of the Revolution, he 
had espoused the royalist side 86 vehemeutly 
as to have brought himself into strong dis- 
favor with the colonists of Massachusetts 
Bay, a committee of whom had finally waited 
upon him, and after supplementing his natu- 
tal charms with a coat of tar and feathers, 
had put him on board of a fishing-smack and 
given him free passage to the city of Hali- 
fax, where, however, he had never arrived, 
the smack being lost upon the voyage. Nor 
was this all; for the news of her husband’s 
disaster being incautiously conveyed to his 
wife, then resident at the old country seat, 
she had set out to follow him to the prov- 


inces, but reached only a point some fifty 


miles from her home, where she was taken 
sick, gave birth to a son, and died. 

The child, brought home and reared by a 
devoted servant, or rather humble friend of 
the family, grew to manhood, took the cor- 

_Tect path in politics, and inherited his 
father’s estates, such as were left of them; 
but either the old tory had devoted the bulk 
of his fortune to the king’s cause, or he had 
found means to carry it with him in his en- 


forced journey, or perhaps invested it abroad. 
At all events, it had disappeared, and what 
remained, with the exception of the old 
house, was consumed in the process of edu- 
cating the heir, and gaining him a position 
at the bar, where he practised with moderate 
success, and dying in turn, left a small for- 
tune to his son, who left a still smaller one 
to his, until finally the family honors and 
the old house descended to my Aunt Pris- 
cilla, who appreciated them, while my father 
preferred an equivalent in ready money, of 
which I inherited very little. 

So much for the history of the old house, 
and the family who had built and had clung 
to it from generation to generation, with a 
tenacious pride inherited among other traits 
from the old tory ancestor, who had brought 
it from England with him. 

As for myself, Harkness Stanley, I was 
but a poor artist, with no more money than 
kept me in bread and butter, cheap clothes, 
and paints and brushes. I was rich, how- 
ever, very rich, for Dora Lee loved me, and 
was going to marry me whenever I could 
provide bread and butter and cheap clothes 
for two instead of one, and now, perhaps, 
that time had come. Five hundred a year 
and my profession! Well, it was not riches, 
but it might be a subsistence, if only Dora’s 
father and mother would so consider it. As 
for the old house, it hardly counted; for my 
Aunt Priscilla’s will forbade my selling or 
mortgaging it, ordaining that it should de- 
scend free and unincumbered to my eldest 
son, and failing issue of mine, should be at 
my decease converted into an asylum for 
decayed gentlewomen, and named the Stan- 
ley House, the funds of the testatrix to be 
applied to its support. So that, after all, I 
had but a life interest in my inheritance, 
unless I should become the father of a son, 
and, as a preliminary step, the husband of a 
wife, which wife, as added my heart, must 
be no other than Dora Lee, and Dora Lee’s 
father was not romantic. 

‘*Show me that you can support my daugh- 


ter in comfort, Mr. Stanley,’’ said the good- 


humored old wretch; ‘‘show me an income 
of two thousand, well, I will even say fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, and I will say, take 
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her, with my blessing. Till then I forbid 
the match, and Dora is too good a girl to 
marry against my consent.” 

So she was, and I never even asked her to 
do 80, setting my wits to work instead, to 
discover how I was to swell my professional 
income to the sum of one thousand dollars, 
it never having yet attained half that amount. 
As for Dora, she was an angel, and behaved 
exactly as an angel should under such cir- 
cumstances. 

‘We are young, Harkness, and you will 
work harder to get me than you will after I 
am with you all the time,” said she, with a 
smile on her lips but a tear in her eye. And 
I was forced to admit the charge possible. 
“But you must go and take possession of 
the old house, and see what sort of a place 
it would be for us to live in next summer. 
Perbaps papa will hire it, he says, and he 
will give a good rent, and I shall like living 
there 

‘** Some day you shall live there as its mis- 
tress,” whispered I; and thereupon the con- 
versation branched off into the absurd, 
moonshiny ramifications so well known to 
lovers, 80 incomprehensible to the rest of 
the world. 

Three days later the stage-coach set me 
down at the gates of my new domain; for 
although less than twenty miles from the 
city, it was off the line of any railway, and 
preserved an air of seclusion and conserva- 
tism about its whole surroundings almost 
incredible to one who had never visited it. 
Dorcas, my aunt’s venerable servant, still 
remained in the house, and after some effort 
I succeeded in bringing her to the door, 
which she cautiously unfastened and opened 
just far enough to see who stood without. 

“It is 1, Dorcas; Mr. Harkness, you 
know,’’ said I, re-assuringly. And the old 
woman muttering some phrase of welcome, 
dropped the chain still securing the door and 
bade me enter. 

“ T was expecting of you some, Mr. Hark- 
ness,’’ said she. ‘‘ The lawyer he said you’d 
be up along the last of the week. You didn’t 
come to the funeral, Mr. Harkness.”’ 

‘No, I was sick in bed that day, Dorcas. 
I aw hardly well now,” I said apologetically. 

“* Well, you do look kinder pale; but you 
never was so rugged as some. You'd ought 
to go to a warm climate, Miss Priscilla used 
to say.” 

“1 know it; but I am not rich enough, 
and I am afraid I never shall be, Dorcas,” 


said I, absently following her to the little 
back sitting-room, where a fire had been 
lighted in anticipation of my coming. 

‘There, you set down, and I’ll fetch you 
some supper right away, and then see about 
your bed,’”’ said Dorcas, creeping away to 
the kitchen after opening the door of the 
room, which I nervously entered, half ex- 
pecting to see my aunt sitting as usual at 
the further side of the fire, between the fire- 
screen, with its painted cockatoo, and the 
old-fashioned workstand, with its queer silk 
hanging bag beneath. 

But the well-worn rocking-chair stood 
empty, aud I sank into the opposite seat, 
with a vague wish that it had been removed; 
that I had not come just then, still weak and 
nervous as I was from my recent illness; 
that I had a companion; that—in short, I 
hardly knew what I wished, except that I 
was anywhere else than in my new home, 
with my Aunt Priscilla’s empty arm-chair 
confronting me, and the whole room sugges- 
tive of her recent presence. 

I was still struggling with this weakness, 
for as such | frankly recognized it, when old 
Dorcas returned with a tray in her hand, 
and proceeded to lay my supper upon the 
little round table, at which I had so often 
taken tea with my aunt on occasion of my 
half-yearly visits. The recollection was not 
inspiriting, and when I pushed my chair 
back from the table soon after, Dorcas ex- 
claimed :— 

** Dont tell me, Mr. Harkness, that yon’ve 
done! Why, it didn’t pay for the trouble of 
getting it, hardly. Well, I'll clear away, 
and then I reckon I’!] be off to bed. Yours 
is in Miss Priscilla’s room.” 

- My bed in my aunt’s room!” exclaimed - 
I, in dismay. ‘‘ Why have you put it there, 
Dorcas ?” 

‘* Why, you see, Mr. Harkness, I’ve gone 
right to work cleaning—and the old house 
needed it bad enough, I can tell you. So 
there isn’t a single room that could be slept 
in except mine, and Miss Priscilla’s, and 
this, where there ain’t no bed. It’s real 
comfortable up there, for I built a fire as 
soon as you came, and I guess you’ll sleep 
well. Good-night, sir.” 

“*Good-night,”” said I, very doubtfully, 
and yet not liking to further object to the 
old housekeeper’s arrangements. 

The door closed behind her, and I, left to 
myself, proceeded to take a survey of my 
new possessions. Beside the fire stood a tall 
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mahogany secretary, with three deep drawers 
at the bottom, a desk above, and at the top 
some bookshelves shut in with doors of 
queer silk, gathered to a rosette in the centre 
of each. In this secretary, as I well knew, 
my aunt kept not only her own papers, but 
all those collected and retained by the suc- 
cessive heads of the family from the time of 
old Richard Stanley down. The drawers, 
the desk and the bookshelves were, in fact, 
crammed with these musty, yellow docu- 
ments, and I resolved to while away the 
evening in looking over some of them. My 
aunt’s keys had been made over to me on 
the reading of the will, and now I took them 
from my pocket and unlocked the desk, not 
without a certain feeling of incredulity at my 
own audacity in so doing. 

** Aunt Priscilla will surely rise from her 
grave to defend these sacred precincts from 
invasion,” thought I, and then half shud- 
dered at my own thoughts, as I proceeded 
to turn over the bundles of papers, only 
glancing for the most part at the titles en- 
dorsed upon their backs in my aunt’s stiff 
and tremulous handwriting. The occupa- 
tion was neither interesting nor enlivening, 
and as the clock struck ten, I was about to 
give over and go to bed, when my hand fell 
upon a small package labeled ‘ Letters of 
Richard Stanley, Esq., to his wife.” . 

With languid curiosity I untied the faded 
bit of ribbon about these letters and glanced 
them over. Their contents were not re- 
markable, consisting mostly of formal and 
somewhat peremptory instructions* for the 
ordering of the house and family during the 
absence of its master, who appeared to be 
in Boston, engaged in some secret political 
intrigue in favor of the royalist force. 

The last letter, written just before the 
painful event which closed at once my grand- 
father’s career and his life, was a little more 
affectionate, and contained sundry admoni- 
tions to his wife to be careful of her health 
and safety in her approaching trial, and to 
leave everything about the house safely and 
in order when she should take to her cham- 
ber. The letter concluded with this phrase :— 


Remember to take care of my mother’s 
picture if you should fall sick before my 
return, Your affectionate husband, 

RICHARD STANLEY.” 


His mother’s picture? I remembered 


that my Aunt Priscilla had once taken me 
into her own chamber, that chamber which 


from its earliest days had belonged to the 
heads of the house of Stanley, and showed 
me the portrait of a lady dressed in the style 
of the earlier part of the last century, whom 
she introduced to me as my great-great- 
grandmother, Lady Stanley, of Riching’s 
Park, England, and mother of Richard, who 
had inherited her handsome fate and still 
handsomer property, leaving to his elder 
brother the title and the heavily mortgaged 
estates belonging to the baronetcy. 

This bit of family history, hardly heeded 
at the time, now returned to my mind in 
connection with the charge given by my 
great-grandfather to his wife, and as I re- 
folded and laid away the papers, I said, half 
aloud :— 

‘* No wonder he valued the picture, espe- 
cially as he owed so much to his mother; 
but what care could it need during Mrs, 
Richard’s illness? I wonder if it still hangs 
in Aunt Priscilla’s room ?”’ 

So musing, I finished my work, made 
everything secure about the old secretary, 
lighted the candle Dorcas had left ready 
upon the table, extinguished the old-fash- 
ioned solar lamp, and went up-stairs in a 
state of mind oddly divided between the 
pride of proprietorship and a nervous horror 
of the place and everything connected with 
it. 

My first movement upon entering the 
room was to carefully lock both the door by 
which I had entered and the one leading to 
a small dressing-room and wardrobe beyond. 
Then I looked to the fastenings of all the 
windows, and thoroughly examined every 
possible lurking-place or point of entrance 
to the apartment. And yet, reader, I am 
not, generally speaking, a coward. It was 
the atmosphere of the place, an indescriba- 
ble horror in the air, which seized upon me 
continually in spite of every effort, and tinc- 
tured every thought, every feeling, every 
movement that occurred to me. 

Satisfied that the room was secure from 
intrusion, I lighted the two great wax can- 
dies kept for show in the bronze candle- 
sticks at either end of the mantel-shelf, 
threw some more fuel upon the expiring 
fire, and then glanced curiously up at the 
painting above the fireplace. Yes, it was as 
I remembered to have before noticed, a 
three-quarters length portrait of a handsome 
woman in the early meridian of her charms, 
with a haughty, and yet somewhat narrow 
and mean expression of face, and dressed in 
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a rich costume, whose details I did not then 
pause to discriminate. 

this is my great-great-grandmother,” 
exclaimed I aloud, trying to brave out the 
chilly feeling of horror which seemed set- 
tling down upon me more and more forcibly 
in this room, above all the rest of the house. 
‘* Well, grandmother, you may be useful as 
an art study, if nothing more, and to-morrow 
1 will carry you back to the city with me 
and give you an easel in my studio. How 
will you like that ?”’ 

I spoke gayly and, as I say, aloud; but as 
I live by bread, no sooner had the words left 
my lips than a sharp, sudden current of cold 
wind blew upon my left cheek, and I unmis- 
takably felt the presence of some one close 
behind my left shoulder. I wheeled sharply, 
but saw no one, nor could the minutest 


‘search discern any trace of any one in my 


apartment, or any means of entering it other 
than those I had already so completely fas- 
tened. 

“ Nonsense! ”’ muttered I impatiently, as 
1 set down the candle and began to prepare 
for bed. But all the time I did so, my eyes 
wandered furtively around the chamber, my 
ears were open to the slightest sound, and 
my consciousness alive to the faintest indi- 
cation of any unusual occurrence. More 
than once I glanced at the picture above the 
fire-place, and always, as it seemed to me, 
the shadow of a malicious smile passed from 
the lips as I looked, leaving them fixed in 
the haughty curve I had first noticed. 

Filled with a nervous anxiety for which I 
could not account; and which yet I could not 
resist, I hastily finished undressing and 
plunged into bed, leaving all the candles 
burning and the fire brightly blazing. 

For a long while, hours as it seemed to 
me, I tossed and turned upon a sleepless 
couch, now sitting up to listen more acutely 
to some little sound in the distant porticos 
of the rambling old house, now resolutely 
closing my eyes and burying myself deep in 
the great pillows, trying to induce the ap- 
proach of a quiet slumber by counterfeiting 
its appearance. 

Either this device or my own physical ex- 
haustion at-last succeeded, and somewhere 
in the dead watches of the night I fell asleep 
80 profoundly that, when 1 finally awoke 
with a start, I was utterly unable to tell for 
some instants where I was, or what was the 
origin of a curious sense of discomfort and 
terror which oppressed me. To add to my 


perplexity, I had fallen asleep with my back 
to the middle of the room and my face to the 
wall, whose curious and grotesque hangings 
were the first objects presented to my open- 
ing eyes, and struck me as living and moving 
beings, floating down upon me from some 
dim unknown, peopled by'monstrous shapes, 
whose presence, unseen though they were, 
chilled my very marrow with horror. 

With a sudden nervous motion I threw ~ 
myself to the other side of the bed, turning 
at the same time so as to face the fire and 
the centre of the room. But as I did so I 
shrank back aghast, while a cold, prickly 
tremor ran through my whole frame, leaving 
my skin damp with an icy moisture, and my 
hair erecting itself upon my head. 

Before the mirror upon the old-fashioned 
ebony dressing-table, stood the figure of a 
woman, dressed in a flowing robe or mantle 
of red velvet, fastened at the shoulders, and 
sweeping down to the floor in loose folds, 
while in front, as I perceived by the mirror, 
it fitted tightly to the form, and was orna- 
mented with embroidery of black silk. 

This figure, as I have said, stood before 
the mirror attentively regarding itself, and 
while I looked, raised slowly one arm and: 
then the other, gazing at each with a melan- 
choly gesture, then put a hand to its throat 
as if missing some accustomed ornament, 
and finally turned from the dressing-table 
with a gesture of mute dismay and discon- 
tent. Advancing to the centre of the room, 
the figure stood perfectly still for some mo- 
ments, the hands locked together, the head 
bent down in an attitude of depressing rev- 
erie, then slowly turned and looked at me. 

Shivering with terror, and yet impelled by 
some power beyond my own control, I sat 
up in bed and returned the steady gaze of 
the apparition, for such I felt it to be. 

It was that of an old lady, whose haughty 
and yet sordid lineaments, intent expression, 
and even the dress she wore, appeared to me 
strangely familiar, while yet I failed to recalbk 
the exact return of the reminiscence they 
suggested. Every detail of the costume, 
from the small hood of velvet and lace, to 
the pointed velvet shoes appearing below 
the short skirt of the dress under the flowing 
mantle or train, impressed itself upon my 
mind with such distinctness that I could 
even now reproduce the whole in faithful 
likeness, both of form and color, which latter 
was almost entirely of red, in the dark rich 
shade seen in the garnet, or in fine old port 
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wine. The sleeves of the dress, ending at 
the elbow, were finished with deep ruffles of 
lace, and the neck, left open in a long point, 
was decorated in the same manner; but 
both her neck, and her arms, and the fin- 
gers of the small, withered hands locked to- 
gether in front, were destitute of any orna- 
ment, and I received in some mysterious 
manner an impression that this absence of 
decorations was the reason of the discontent 
and uneasiness apparent upon the face of 
the apparition. While I looked she began 
slowly to move, still keeping her eyes fixed 
upon me, and gliding backwards towards the 
fireplace without obvious motion, or any 
regard to the various pieces of furniture 
standing iv the way. 

Still sitting in my bed, I watched her 
movements attentively, and she as atten- 
tively watched me. My eyes were still fixed 
upon her in this intent manner, when, ar- 
rived at the hearthstone, the figure paused a 
moment, and then began to rise from the 
floor with a slow, wavering motion like that 
of a kindling flame, and with no apparent 
exertion of her own. Rubbing my eyes, I 
leaned forward and stared yet more intently. 
Yes, I was awake; my sight did not deceive 
me; what I saw was as real as any occur- 
rence of daily life. The figure of the woman, 
with her flowing crimson robes, floated, 
glided, nay, wavered upwards, until arrived 
Opposite the portrait of my ancestress it 
seemed gradually and by imperceptible de- 
grees to become absorbed in it, so that I, 
still eagerly watching, could not for several 
moments tell whether the frame enclosed 
the moving figure or the painted effigy. 
Finally, however, all motion ceased, and I 
saw only the picture, plainly visible in the 
light of the dying candles and the fire, which 
I had largely replenished before going to 
sleep. 

** Tt is a trick! ’? muttered I, and was about 
to leap from my bed and examine the picture 
more closely, when, to my inexpressible 
horror, I perceived the figure of the woman 
in red standing before the mirror, precisely 
as I had first seen her, and examining her 
own neck, arms and fingers with the same 
mournful intentness I had previously no- 
ticed. Again she turned away with the 


same gesture of annvyance, advanced to the 
centre of the room, and stood looking at me 
even more earnestly than before, and as I 
met the regards of those eager eyes, they 
seemed to freeze the blood within my veins, 
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and add a hundred fold to the terror already 
consuming me. This lasted for a period,. 
which to me seemed almost interminable, 
and then the figure again slowly retreated, 
rose, and disappeared, precisely as before. 
I watched the operation closely, and the 
moment the picture again showed clear and 
undisturbed, I turned my eyes to the dress- 
ing-table, prepared in some measure to see, 
as I at once did, the figure of the little old 
lady in red, standing precisely as I had first 
seen it. Again it turned and came towards 
me, again stopped and fixed its piercing eyes 
upon mine; but out of the very extremity of 
my terror I now took courage, and as the 
eyes met mine 1 spoke, my voice sounding, | 
even to myself, harsh and strange:— 

** Who are you, and what do you want of 
me?” 

If my own voice had sounded harsh and 
strange, how shall I characterize that which 
in reply issued from the motionless lips of 
the spectre, or rather seemed to be formed 
by her, not from within her own person, but 
from the air about her, a purely objective 
process, if I may so describe it? To express 
myself more clearly, the sound seemed to 
float in upon my consciousness, rather than 
to enter my ears in the recognized process of 
auricular communication, and although I 
understood it to be the emanation of the 
spectre’s will, it did not seem connected 
with her in any physical manner. The 
words were:— 

“T am Margaret Stanley. You are my 
descendant.”’ 

‘* Margaret Stanley was the mother to my 
great-grandfather, Richard Stanley. That 
is her picture above the fireplace,” said I, 
half audibly, half in soliloquy. 

‘It is my picture; it is I,” said the appa- 
rition, sullenly. 

‘¢ But, madam, you are so much older,” 
stammered I, glancing at the proud beauty 
upon the wall, and then at the pinched and 
shriveled features of the woman before me. 

“That is Margaret Stanley in the high 
noontide of her power and beauty; this is 
Margaret Stanley old and impoverished, and 
ready to die. I kept this dress, but 1 want 
my diamonds.”’ 

The dress? Yes, 1 saw now that it was 
the very same with that in the picture, 
whose flowing lines and gorgeous color had 
impressed me, even without my own con- 
sciousness, in the hasty view I had taken of 
it upon the previous evening. I was still 
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looking curiously from one to the other, 
comparing them by the flickering light of 
the fire, for the candles had all died out, 
when the voice, if I may so call it, of my 
strange guest again broke the silence:— 

“T want my diamonds.”’ 

“Your diamonds, madam? Where are 
they?’’ asked I, growing every moment 
more at my ease, as I discovered that even 
death and the lapse of a century had not 
made this woman more or less than purely 
feminine. 

‘**T gave them to Richard,”’ replied she. 

“Your son?” 

“Yes. They belonged to my father’s 
family; they were not my husband’s, and I 
gave them to my youngest son when he 
married; but I want them. I have always 
wanted them. I did not know when I gave 
them to Richard that I should miss them so 
sorely. I kept the dress, the same I[ had on 
when the king called me the handsomest 
woman at his court-ball; but I did not keep 
the diamonds, and I want them.”’ 

“You could not wear them,’ said I, 
soothingly. 

‘‘If they are worn, it is I that wear them. 
Whenever one of my descendants displays 
them upon herself, I, too, wear them as I 
wore them at that ball; not the gems them- 
selves, mind you, but their essence, their 
spirits, if you can understand me. They are 
matter, and I, an unincorporated being, have 
nothing to do with matter as matter; but 
every object in nature has its spirit, or its 
shadow, or its reflex, as you choose to call it, 
and so have my diamonds. When they are 
displayed and flashing out their gorgeous 
rays in the blaze of a lighted hall, or in the 
sunlight, they are fully alive and awake, 
and then I see their spirit flashing and glow- 
ing upon my neck and arms and fingers, as 
I saw them once in the substance. But 

,while they are shut up, deep and dark in 

“that box, they are dead, and cannot come to 
me,andI missthem. I want them.’’ 

But where are they?” 

_ “Don’t you know, after all?’’ asked the 
little old lady, impatiently. ‘* Richard hid 
them behind my picture when he went away, 
and he said to it, ‘ There, mother, keep them 
safely, for you loved them dearly.’ Then he 
went away, and I kept them—I and the pic- 
ture, for we are but one being; we kept 
them safe, as Richard said, for we loved 
them dearly. But now I want them; I want 
them brought to the light and worn, so that 


I may wear them too. Get them for me, 
‘at once.” 

‘* Shall I really take down the picture and 
look for them ?” asked I, excitedly. 

‘Yes, get them, and Dora Lee may wear 
them when she is your wife.” 

“*T will!” exclaimed I. And springing 
from the bed, I hastily slipped on some 
clothes, and pushing a chair up to the fire- 
place, stepped up and tried to move the 
picture from the wall. I could not stir it, 
however, and presently discovered that the 
wooden frame was closely screwed to the 
paneled wall behind. 

‘*¢ What is to be done now?” I exclaimed; 
but only the echo of my own voice answered 
me, for the apparition had disappeared the 
moment I made a motion to arise, and al- 
though I still felt conscious of its presence 
in the room, I could no longer detect it 
either by sight or sound. 

Leaping from the chair, I searched the 
room for some instrument by which I could 
remove the picture, but found nothing. 
Suddenly, however, I remembered to have 
noticed upon a table in the lower hall a large 
screw-driver, with some other tools, left 
there, no doubt, by Dorcas, in the course of 
her house-cleaning operations. All my 
candles were burned down, however, and 
although the fire still brightly lighted the 
chamber, it would afford no aid in the search 
I proposed making. 

‘*T must go in the dark and trust to luck,’” 
muttered I. And setting the door wide open 
I began to grope my way along the passage 
and down the winding stairs. And here 
befell, perhaps, the most wonderful, cer- 
tainly the most startling of all this night’s 
adventures, and yet what I tell is neither 
more nor less than the simple truth. 

As.I extended my hand, searching in the 
darkness for the wal' or the baluster to guide 
my descent, it came in contact with another 
hand, a woman’s hand, small, delicate, but 
shriveled, as if by age, and with a smooth, 
cold touch, more like that of marble than of 
flesh. Starting with terror, 1 would have 
snatched my own hand back, but the slender 
fingers of that other had closed upon it so 
firmly, and with such mysterious force of 
adhesion, that I had no power to withdraw 
it, and perforce suffered it toremain. Ina 
moment it had become nearly numb, the 
only symptoms of vitality remaining being a 
dull, pinching sensation, like that received 


from an electric battery very lightly charged. 
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With this electric force there seemed to 
enter into my organization the will of some 
other than myself, and from that moment 
I neither felt terror, doubt, nor any respon- 
sibility as to my course, being, as it were, 
carried along through all the subsequent 
occurrences of the night without violition or 
reflection. 5 

Swiftly descending the stairs, I crossed 
the hall, passed half-way down its length, 
and although it was so dark that I could dis- 
tinguish nothing, my hand moved, or rather 
was guided, directly to the spot where the 
tool I sought lay, half concealed beneath a 
number of others. The moment my fingers 
closed upon it, the hand clasping mine drew 
me away from the table and towards the 
stairs, I walking as fearlessly and as surely 
as in the broadest daylight, although the 
way was obstructed by furniture, rolled-up 
carpets, and other matters pertaining to the 
operations in progress. 

Passing swiftly up the stairs and through 
the upper hall, I was led to the door of the 
room I had just quitted, and on the thresh- 
old the grasp of those mysterious fingers was 
unclosed, the prickling numbness in my own 
hand gave place to a fierce burning sensa- 
tion, and a feeling of almost overpowering 
languor and exhaustion seized upon me, as 
if some powerful stimulus had suddenly been 
withdrawn. 

Shaking off this sensation as well as I was 
able, I leaned for a moment against the 
door-casing to recover my breath, which 
suddenly failed me, and then mounting again 
upon the chair, I began to unscrew the pic- 
ture from the wall. I had expected consid- 
erable difficulty in this operation, as the 
screws would probably be rusted in, and 
might possibly break off instead of coming 
out: But as I proceeded, removing one 
after another with the greatest possible ease 
and certainty, the idea again occurred to me 
that something more than my own natural 


. powers was operating with me, and that al- 


though I neither saw the figure nor felt the 
grasp of my late visitant, she was yet with 
me, assisting in some occult but powerful 
manner the movements which were to result 
as she 80 ardently desired. 

The last screw was removed, and laying 


down the screw-driver, I took the frame | 


from off the picture in my hands, gently 
moved it from side to side to make sure that 
it was free, and then lifted it from the hooks 
upon which it apparently hung, and set it 
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upon the floor leaning against the fireplace. 
But judge of my mortification and chagrin 
in perceiving that the wall behind it was 
perfectly unbroken, the paneling of dark 
wood extending across the whole fireplace, 
with no sign of any opening. 

‘* What a fool I am!” I muttered, staring 
at the wall in blank dismay; but hardly had 
I uttered the words when those cold, slender 
fingers once more closed upon my hand, and 
carried it with resistless force to the side of 
the centre panel, where it was pressed forci- 
bly up against one of the small ornaments in 
the moulding. Taking the hint at once, I 
pressed still harder upon the knob, and pres- 
ently felt it give way beneath my fingers; 
but no movement ensued until, placing my 
other hand upon the panel, I found that it 
would now slide aside, leaving exposed a 
small crypt or niche about a foot square. 
Within lay several objects, all of which I 
hastily took out, and leaping to the floor, I 
stirred the fire to a brighter blaze, and then 
proceeded to examine my treasure. 

It consisted of an oblong casket covered 
with shagreen, four small leather bags, and 
a packet of papers. My first movement was 
to open the casket, which, as I suspected, 
contained the diamonds, and truly they were 
jewels whose memory might haunt a proud 
beauty, even in her grave. They consisted 
of a necklace, composed of three rows of 
diamonds, each having one magnificent gem 
for its central ornament, a pair of bracelets 
in the same style, earrings, an ornament for 
the hair, and several finger-rings. 

I could not estimate the value of these 
gems, although I felt that it must be im- 
mense, and I subsequently found it even 
more so than I had supposed; but their 
beauty was at once obvious to my artistic 
although inexperieneed eyes, as taking the 
necklace in my hands I turned and shook it 
in the brilliant light of the fire, admiring the 
dazzling and many-tinted rays flashed from 
its surface and almost lighting the room with 
their splendor. As 1 thus amused myself, 
something, I know not what, prompted me 
to turn and look towards the mirror above 
the dressing-table. 

Owing to its position, it could not have 
reflected either my figure or the diamonds I 
had in my hands, and yet I solemnly aver 
that, as I looked, I saw the dazzling glitter 
of those diamonds flashed back from the 
surface of the glass; and not in the confused 
mass in which I héld them, but disposed in 
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three rows, one above the other, the great 
central diamonds flashing out like suns from 
among the rest. More than this, I caught 
the glimmer of two braceleted arms raised 
towards the head, and the next instant the 
figure of astar flashed forth, as if that mo- 
ment adjusted, in the little velvet hood 
Margaret Stanley wore. 

I glanced down at the casket. Yes, the 
bead ornament was a star, although I had 
not noticed it before, and I felt a cold shud- 
der creep over the exultant glow of my dis- 
covery, as I realized the fact that I was not 
enjoying it alone. 

But when I looked again at the mirror it 
was blank, nor could my anxious gaze dis- 
cover any sign in any other portion of the 
rocm of a supernatural presence. Hastily 
closing the jewel casket, 1 opened one of the 
leather bags. It was filled with golden coins, 
mostly English guineas, dated more than a 
century back. All the other bags were filled 
in the same manner, and I presently per- 
ceived that my ancestor, previously to en- 
gaging in the political intrigues which might 
necessitate his flight at any moment, and 
were sure to endanger both his life and his 
wealth, bad converted nearly all his property 
into gold, and stored it with the diamonds— 
which were, by the way, more valuable than 
all the rest together—in this safe and secret 
hiding-place, known probably only to him- 
self and his wife, whom he charged to be 
watchful of the treasure there bestowed, in 
that last letter upon which I had so strangely 
stumbled. 


The packet of papers which completed the 
deposit were evidences of my grandfather’s 
complicity in certain royalist plots for burn- 
ing the city and making away with several 
influential patriots, which plots, had they 
been fully brought home to him, would 
probably have cost him his life more directly 
than they did. But conspiracy and con- 
spirators, kingly oppression and revolution- 
ary devotion had all passed away together, 
and I quietly put the papers upon the fire 
and watched them consume to ashes. 

The next day I left the old house, carry- 
ing with me the treasure, whose existence 
old Dorcas never suspected to the day of 
her death, although, in answer to my close 
questioning, she admitted that there was 
‘*something queer’? about that room, and 
that Miss Priscilla, in her last moments, had 
grimly charged her to prepare that chamber 
for my occupancy on the occasion of my first 
visit to the old house. But how much or 
how little of the secret my aunt knew, I 
could not of course determine. 

My gold, when turned to paper and in- 
vested, yielded an income considerably larger 
than that demanded by Mr. Lee as the con- 
dition of my marriage with his daughter, 
and the wedding took place at once. I never 
told Dora the history of the family diamonds 
of which she is so proud, and although they 
are ludicrously inconsistent with our simple 
style of living, I encourage my wife to wear 
part of the set quite often, for I know that 
so I best reward the shade of Margaret 
Stanley. 
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GLAD ht smile; a golden curly head, 
Soft eyes like violets blue; two lips so red! 
wonder, as the years have onward sped, 
What they have brought to thee? 
Old memories that hover Ly my brain 


Old ‘dreams of joy and sorrow, 


ove and 


Of happy days that ne’er can come again, 
e years have brought to me. 


A few brief words, a few short sunny hours, 
A summer passed among the leafy bow’rs 
A withered bunch of once fair blooming flow’rs, 
night, with clonds of drivin 

iry night, w ouds o g snow— 
Gone are the flow’rs and joys I used to know; 
The firelight only sheds a feeble glow. 

My m es are o’er! 
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TRUE AND TRIED. 


BY ROBIN GRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


ERE was intense excitement in Bur- 

gage when it was known that Captain 
Tom Cavendish, late of her Majesty’s Life 
Guards, was about to give up his wandering 
life and settle down at home. His old 
mother shed tears of joy when she read the 
news, for this one darling son of hers had 
always been as the very apple of her eye— 
as boy and man she thought there had never 
been such another. He was extravagant— 
people called him ‘ wild ’—and he had left 
the Army over head and ears in debt; but 
she could see no fault in him. Was he not 
handsomer, cleverer, kinder than any one 
else? And now, after three years’ absence, 
he was coming home. The old house must 
be opened once more. Tom must marry an 
heiress, pay his debts, and perhaps stand 
for the county next year. 

He was On, his way home—he would be 
there almost as soon as his letter, the captain 
wrote; and he hoped there was some shoot- 
ing to be had. So in a few weeks’ time the 
great gates were thrown open at Burgage; 
invitations were sent out for a grand dinner, 
and the house was to be filled for Christmas. 

Captain Cavendish’s return caused a sen- 
sation. Foolish little country girls raved 
about his blue eyes, and thought bis slightly 
cynical manner quite delightful. The young 
ex-Guardsman took all the compliments that 
were showered upon him as a matter of 
course. From his babyhood he had always 
been petted and spoiled; he could not re- 
member ever having been denied anything; 
so he had grown up to think that the world 
was made for him, and his first thought was 
always for his own comfort and convenience. 
He was very fond of his mother, however, 
and a good son in his way. It was pleasant 
to see them together—he so careful of her; 
she, cold and proud to most people, so loving 
and tender to him. While he was away she 
had practised the most rigid economy, mak- 


ing herself a by-word among her tenants — 


that she might pay some of his debts. Now 
her darling had come home; and as if to 
further her schemes, Dean Despard’s Lon- 


don niece, charming, lovely Coley Clayton, 


was staying at the Deanery. Tom must be 
hard indeed to please if he did not admire 
her—that the girl might not admire him 
never entered the proud mother’s head—and 
Coley’s bright sweet face and her large for- 
tune would brighten up the dull old house 
and bring back the good luck that had so 
long since departed. Tom fell in with the 
arrangement most dutifully when he saw 
Miss Clayton for the first time at a stiff 
dinner-party. 

‘* Who is she, mother,” he asked eagerly, 
girl in white and gold?’ 

Coley was standing by the fire, fair and 
slim, her golden hair shining against the 
background of a dark old screen. Among 
the country squires’ wives and daughters she 
stood out distinctly with her pretty self- 
possession, ease and grace. Captain Caven- 
dish thought her one of the prettiest girls he 
had ever seen. He had to take his portly 
hostess down to dinner; but Coley sat at his 
other hand, and he found time and opportu- 
nity to talk a good deal to her. He had 
never imagined that a girl with thirty thou- 
sand pounds, and a prospect of more, could 
be so charming. 

“You do not live here, Miss Clayton?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “I am staying 
with my uncle. It is my first visit.” 

** And do you like well enough to make a 
long visit ?’’ queried Tom, with a smile. 

*“T am to stay until next spring; then I 
must go home. I am to come out, you 
know. ” 

“ Are you? No, I did not know. Of 
course yvu are looking forward anxiously to 
the event? All young ladies do.” 

** I think I am rather frightened.” 

“You have a great deal before you—all 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world. 
You are taking them up just as I have 
abjured them.” 

‘“*Have you?” Coley’s brown 
opened wide in surprise. 

‘** Next year, when you are taking your 
pleasure at garden-parties and flower-shows, 
1 shall be trudging about my farms trying to 
get up an interest in crops and fat cattle. I 
feel lamentably ignorant at present; but I 
dare say I shall improve.” 
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‘¢ And you have been away three years?” 

“Yes; wandering up and down the 
earth.” 

** Do you see very many changes ?” 

“TI do not think there are ever many 
changes in Burgage. It has always looked 
the same since I was a boy. I almost think 
I recognize Mrs. O’Grady’s cap as an old 
friend.” 

Coley Jaughed. Tom Cavendish was par- 
ticular about a woman’s laugh; but he 
thought Coley’s the most musical he had 
ever heard. 

Mrs. Cavendish was well pleased with the 
look on her son’s face; and later in the eve- 
ning she called Coley to her side, and spoke 
almost caressingly to the girl, praising her 
music and inviting her to come up to the 
Hall. 

Coley blushed under the scrutiny of the 
keen gray eyes; she was a little afraid of the 
stern old lady. 

“I must beg your aunt to spare you to me 
for a little while, my dear. We shall try to 
make it pleasant for you. Are you fond of 
danciag? Yes? That’s right, Tom,” 
turning to her son, “‘we must manage a 
dance. I have been trying to persuade Miss 
Claytop to pay us visit.” 

Coley had thought the dinner-party would 
_ be so stupid that she did not want to go; 
‘and yet, as she went to bed that night, it 
seemed to the girl that she had never been 


‘so happy before. She put her lilies-of-the- 


valley in water very carefully, for some one 
had said that he would keep one of them 
forever; and then, having dismissed her 
maid, she sat long over the fire, her bright 
hair hanging loosely about her shoulders, 
thinking over the incidents of the evening. 
When should she see him again, she won- 
dered. How different he was from Louis 
Despard! Poor Louis—how cross he had 
been! And Aunt Despard too had looked 
vexed—as if any one could care for a boy 
like that! When Coley fell asleep that night 
she dreamed of Captain Cavendish’s low 
voice and blue eyes. 

Caroline, or Coley Clayton, as every one 
called her, was an only child. Her mother, 
who had been Dean Despard’s favorite 
sister, was dead. Her father, a rich city 
merchant, was too absorbed in his business 
affairs to have much time to spare for his 
daughter. He was proud of her beauty; she 
had had the best governesses and masters 
that money could procure; he gave her a 


splendid allowance for a girl of her age, and 
asked no questions as to what she did with 
it. 

Many people envied the rich Miss Clay- 
ton; but Coley was not quite happy. She 
was barely eighteen, and being mistress in 
the grand London house oppressed her. 

The Despards, though holding a good posi- 
tion in the county, were by no means well 
off. They had a latge family, and many 
claims upon their charity. Coley found 
plenty to do with her pocket-money, and the 
Deanery children soon grew to look upon 
their rich cousin as a sort of fairy god- 
mother. The eldest son, Louis, just home 
for his holidays, worshiped at her shrine at 
once; and Mrs. Despard built many a castle 
in the air in which the cousins figured 
prominently. 

Coley was very happy. She went about 
the parish with her uncle—in and out of the 
cottages, and down to the schools, where the 
little children would do anything for the 
pretty lady who smiled so sweetly and looked 
at them so kindly. It was a very quiet, un- 
eventful sort of life for the London-bred girl 
until the memorable dinner-party when she 
first met Tom Cavendish; aftér that the 
world was never the same again. People 
said that winter that the dean’s niece grew 
prettier every day. There was a new light 
in her eyes, a sweeter curve about her lips. 
Coley thought she had found everything 
worth living for at last—something that had 
changed the common world into a paradise. 
Captain Cavendish made no secret of his 
admiration; and before a month had passed, 
all the county looked upon their engagement 
as a certainty. 

‘* Cavendish has done very well for him- 
self,” grumbled jealous young country 
squires. “I don’t know what she can see 
in a good-for-nothing fellow like that! Bat 
girls will do anything for a handsome face.” 

**I would not be too sure of anything 
yet. Cavendish is an awful flirt!” said 
others. 

“Bah! He knows on which side his 
bread is buttered; if not, his mother is wise 
enough to tell him,” said the village attor- 
ney. ‘‘She’s the sharpest woman of busi- 
ness | ever came across.”’ 

Poor Louis Despard, seeing that his chance 
was hopeless, went off on a lonely walking- 
tour. He was wildly in love with his pretty 
cousiu, who, he declared tragically, had 
blighted his life and broken his heart. 
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It was bard to see so much money go out 
of the family, and Mrs. Despard made her- 
self rather unpleasant; so that Coley was 
glad to go over to Burgage fora week, where 
she brightened up the whole house with her 
fair face and pretty, girlish ways. The ser- 
vants, looking upon ber as their future mis- 
tress, fell in love with her at once. Old 
Mrs. Cavendish yielded to ber influence, and 
displayed a warmth of feeling towards the 
girl which astonished everybody. 

**T never saw my mother take to any one 
as she has taken to you,’’ said Tom, as he 
and Coley sat together in the cosey, firelit 
dibrary. 

** She is very good to me,”’’ the girl replied. 

*¢ Who do you think could help being good 
to you?” Tom rejoined, as he watched the 
firelight upon the girl’s bright head and 
‘flushed, downcast face. 

**T have had so few friends all my life, 
and every one is so kind to me here!” said 
Coley, with some emotion. 

“Then you like the place?” questioned 
‘the captain. 

“Yes,” the girl answered simply. 

Tom leaned over and took the little white 
‘hand in bis. 

“Coley, would you find it very bard to 
ive up London altogether, and stay here— 
here with me?” 

A lovely crimson tide suffused the girl’s 
fair face; but she did not take her hands away. 

*“ Dear little Coley,’? Tom went on, in a 
dangerously tender tone, ‘ do you think you 
-could care for me enough to marry me?”’ 

Very soft was Coley’s ‘* Yes,’’ very trem- 
ulous were her pretty lips; but Tom Caven- 
-dish was content. 

Cynical man of the world as he was, the 
‘freshness and innocence of this young girl 
“were even more attractive to him than her 
‘beauty. He knew that she was too good for 
thim—that he did not deserve her love; but 
sever since he had known her he had been 
‘conscious of a desire to be something differ- 
ent from what he was. Surely, with Coley 
for his wife, he might become a better man! 

Mrs. Cavendish seemed to yrow young 
again io this happy fulfillment of all her 
thopes. With a lovely young wife who idol- 
dazed him, Tom would become steady; all her 
sorrows and trials would pass away—the 
debts would be paid; Tom would live at 
home as his father had done before him; the 
-Cavendishes would hold up their heads once 
wmore in the county. 
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Coley’s perfect happiness was clearly visi- 
ble on her pretty face; but old people who 
knew the world and were given to prophesy 
evil shook their heads misgivingly. In a 
melancholy manner Mrs. Despard wished 
her joy, warning her not toexpect too much; 
but nothing could sadden Coley—her faith 
in her handsome lover was boundless. Did 


any one praise her beauty, she was glad to 
think he could admire it; if she thought at 
all of her money, it was with a feeling of joy 
that it was hers to give him. Now at last 
she had found out the secret of happiness; 
never again would her days be lonely—never 
again would her life be without a purpose. 


CHAPTER II. 


ONG afterwards people talked of Lady 
Macnamara’s Christmas Eve ball. 
Every one of note in the county was there. 
Mrs. Cavendish, looking very dignified in 
her rich black velvet and point-lace, had 
come out of her long seclusion; for her son 
had sown his wild oats, and was going to 
bring home the loveliest bride Burgage had 
ever seen. Her friends’ congratulations 
were very sweet to the anxious mother’s 
ears. 

**She is all I could have wished,” she 
said, looking fondly at Coley across the ball- 
room. 

‘*She is very beautiful,” declared Lady 
Macnamara. ‘ Sir Burton says he has not 
seen such a beauty since he was a boy; and 
he thinks himself a judge, you know. By 
the way, the new people who have taken 
Stoneville are to be here to-night. The girl 
is very handsome.”’ 

“They are French, 1 understand?” que- 
aied Mrs. Cavendish. 

Yes; at least, the mother is. Stoneville 
is quite transformed; you would scarcely 
recognize it. They must have a grea: deal 
of money as well as taste.” 

‘“* How late theyare! My dear, surely you 
are not tired?” said Mrs. Cavendish, as 
Coley came towards them with flushed 
cheeks, crimson holly berries looping up her 
trailing white silk dress, nestling in ‘he rich 
lace of her bodice, and in her golden hair. 

**Oh, no; we have only just commenced. 
I think it is a beautiful ball, Lady Macna 
mara,” d 

“I am glad you are enjoying it. How 
lovely your dress is, child—or yourself. 
Which is it, Captain Cavendish ? ” 
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“A little of both, I should think,” said 
the captain, looking down proudly at the 
fair, slim figure. ; 

They were certainly the handsomest couple 
in the room, and their love for each other 
was apparent. And yet Lady Macnamara 
sighed to herself—she scarcely knew why, 
but she had known Tom Cavendish for 
years, and she would not have liked to trust 
the happiness of a daughter of her own to 
his keeping. 

Just then she was called away to welcome 
some new arrivals—a tall, handsome woman 
and a dark-eyed girl, a slender, glowing 
beauty, in a wonderful toilet of black and 
crimson, perfectly appointed from the crown 
of her dainty head to the tip of her little 
shoe. As they entered, a murmur of admi- 
ration went round the room. 

“Who is she, Tom? Do you know?” 
asked Coley eagerly. 

As a rule, Captain Cavendish knew every 
one. His lazy blue eyes had lighted up at 
sight of the new beauty; but when Coley 
spoke, he turned away again carelessly. 

“Never saw her before. The Stoneville 
people, [ suppose. Bad style, I call her. 
We are losing our waltz, Coley—unless you 
are tired ?”’ and they joined in the dance 
again. 

It was soon evident that a change had 
come over the spirit of the ball-room, and 
that Coley Clayton was no longer undisputed 
belle. Sir Burton stuck manfully to his 
eolors, and the women too; but the young 
men were dazzled by the brilliant French 
girl—by her dark eyes, her sparkling con- 
versation, and, above all, her novelty; there 
Were some even among the more daring 
Spirits who called Miss Clayton’s fair sweet 
beauty insipid in comparison. 

“ She is always the same, you know,” de- 
clared one young fellow; and sbe has no 
eyes for any one but Cavendish. 1 wonder 


-if Miss Vigors hunts? What a difference 


they will make in the county! Who they 
are and where they come from no one seems 
to know; but they must have plenty of 
money; and every one has called on them.” 

“TI think her lovely, Tom; don’t you?” 
said Coley, later on. 

““Who—Miss Vigors? Youall seem wild 
about her. She is well enough; but she 
Wriggles about too much, I thiuk.”’ 

Captain Cavendish was not in a very good 
humor. He had meant his betrothed to 
€arry off all the honors of the evening, and 


here was this little French girl coming in at 
the last minute and upsetting his plans! 
He wished Coley had not come so early; the 
other girl evidently knew what she was 
about. How well she waltzed! How those 
idiots crowded about her! After all, there 
was something stupid in a public engage- 
ment; a fellow was expected to behave as 
though he were married; he was quite out 
of the running to-night. What eyes this 
French girl had! 

The captain sat in the deep window-seat 
by his lady-love, and watched Daphne 
Vigors’ pretty airs and graces with con- 
temptuous admiration. It was his proud 
boast that no woman could ever deceive 
him. He saw, or thought he saw, through 
all their motives; and perhaps the greatest 
attraction Coley Clayton had had for him 
was her perfect innocence. With her he 
was always at his best; she believed in him 
so thoroughly that she forced him to deserve 
her good opinion. 

Later on, when Tom Cavendish was danc- 
ing” with Daphne Vigors, listening to her 
pretty sparkling remarks on the other guests, 
he was almost tempted to wish that Coley 
was a little more of a woman of the world. 

** And you have come to settle here, too, 
they tell me. Oh, how I pity youl” she 
exclaimed, so charmingly that Tom really 
did think he was to be pitied. 

‘** Paris is the only place fit to live in,” he 
said gallantly. 

** Ah, you agree with me—how delightful! 
Now [ have found some one who will talk 
to me about my dear France. And you 
must tell me who all the people are. Who 
is that tall fair girl in the white silk with 
holly berries? She looks different from the 
others; but red does not suit her.” 

‘That is Miss Clayton,” answered Tom, 
shortly; but he did not add that he was en- 
gaged to her. 

** Miss Clayton? Ah, the dean’s niece— 
is it not so? She is what you call an 
heiress; and she is pretty, too; but she 
wants—she wauts something—I don’t ex- 
actly know what. But yes—she is pretty, 
and her dress is lovely!” 

Captain Cavendish was more annoyed by 
this criticism than he would have liked to 
own. 

“It is very good of you to admire her,” 
he said, coldly. “I thought ladies could 


never see anything admirable in each 
other.”’ 
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“That is a mistake you men make,” de- 
clared Daphne Vigor archly. Then contin- 
uing her criticism, she went on, ‘“‘ And she 
is good, too; I feel that she is good. She is 
not like poor me—always wanting balls and 
parties. Captain Cavendish, ean you tell me 
why all men in the country dance so 
badly ?”’ 

‘*T hope you will make an exception in 
my favor,’ said Tom, laughing now, and 
lookinz down into the girl’s dark eyes. 

“But you are not of the country,” she 
rejoined, with a little nod. ‘ And now, if 
you will take me to my mother, I will intro- 
duce you.” 

In spite of Miss Vigor’s ‘‘bad style,” 
Captain Cavendish danced several times 
with her that evening; and the French girl’s 
dark eyes grew brighter with excitement, 
and a flush rose in her smooth pale cheeks, 
making her look more brilliant than ever. 

It seemed to Coley in after-years that the 
first dark clouds cast their shadows upon 
her life on that Christmas morning, when 
the church-bells were ringing out their glad 
tidings and the people were wishing each 
other “‘a merry Christmas.’’ She was glad 
when it was all over; balls were a mistake, 
she was beginning to think. 

‘Yes, I am a little tired,’ she said 
wearily, in answer to Sir Burton’s good- 
natured inquiries; ‘‘ but it was such a nice 
ball, I shall often think of it.”’ 

** And so will a great many others, I am 
sure, my dear,’’ replied the old man, with 
his old-fashioned gallantry, 


*“T hope you will call upon those new 
people soon, mother.” 

‘Those French people, do you mean?” 
inquired Mrs. Cavendish, in a doubtful tone. 

** You have no particular prejudice against 
French people; I suppose?” inquired her 
son impatiently. 

But who are they, Tom? Noone seems 
to know where they come from.”’ 

“My dear mother, they have money— 
that’s the great thing. Harry Croker was 
telling me they have spent a fortune on 
Stoneville; you wouldn’t know the place, he 
says; and the mother seems a pleasant sort 
of person. I dare say you’ll find them a 
valuable addition-to the neighborhood.” 

. Mrs. Cavendish did not feel attracted to- 
wards her new neighbors, but if Tom wished 
her to call, of course it must be done. Ac- 
cordingly, one day during the next week, 


Mrs. Cavendish, a little colder and more 
dignified than usual, set about paying her 
visit, her dutiful son accompanying her. 

The old lady scarcely recognized Stone- 
ville as she followed the servant through the 
dim, luxurious hall, with its Persian rugs, 
its wonderful couches and quaint old screens, 
into the daintiest of flower-scented rooms. 
The heavy curtains drawn half across to 
shut out the gloomy winter landscape, the 
blazing wood fire on the tiled hearth, the 
dark red dado, the carved brackets and 
mirrors, and the thousand and one pretty 
absurdities of a fashionable lady’s drawing- 
room formed a most charming picture, in 
the midst of which sat Daphne Vigors in 
the most becoming of afternoon tea-gowns. 

‘*What a cheerless afternoon!” she ex- 
claimed, rising to greet them. ‘‘ How good 
of you, Mrs. Cavendish, to venture out! 
This is the most comfortable chair,’’ push- 
ing a most inviting one towards the fire. 

Mrs. Cavendish, nestling down among the 
soft cushions, felt her dignity relax. After 
all, the young lady could not help being 
French, and certainly she was very agreeable. 

Miss Vigors chatted on, perfectly at her 
ease, holding a great screen of peacocks’- 
feathers between her dainty, cream-colored 
cheeks and the fire, apparently quite uncon- 
scious of the admiring look in Captain Cav- 
endish’s eyes; and when Mrs. Vigors ap- 
‘peared, the two elder ladies found a great 
deal to say to each other about cooks and 
gardeners, and the difficulties of housekeep- 
ing in the country, and the young people 
were left to amuse each other. 

Daphne poured out tea into the dainty 
red-and-gold tea-cups in her pretty, childish 
fashion. She had a way of saying “‘ you and 
I,” as if they were the only civilized people 
in the neighborhood, which Tom found at 
first amusing and then charming. He wasa 
man who could never be quite indifferent to 
a pretty woman; and when the dusk gath- 
ered in, and Mrs. Cavendish rose to go, her 
son felt that the visit had been a very pleas- 
ant one. 

‘** But you will come again-sometimes ? ” 
pleaded Daphne. “It is so dull here unless 
one is busy. You country gentlemen are 
always occupied with new ploughs and 
threshing-machines, and all such useful 
things.” 

Tom laughed, and declared that “such 
useful things ” were not in his line, and that 
he would certainly come. 
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‘We are always at home on Wednesday 
afternoons,’ explained Mrs. Vigors, gra- 
ciously. ‘* We generally have a few friends 
and a little music.” 

‘* Well, mother, do you like them ?”’ asked 
the captain during the journey home. 

‘They are very agreeable, certainly, and 
the house is beautiful—a little over-done, I 
call it. It seems to me, Tom, that the girl 
is a bit of a flirt.” 

‘“‘Bah! Women always say that of any 
pleasant girl. There’s not much use in 
flirting with me, mother; I am out of the 
running now.” 

‘* Does she know you are engaged ?”’ 

‘*Most people do; she will hear it soon 
enough. Don’t you think it would be rather 
officious of me at present to convey such an 
interesting piece of information to her?” 

‘I cannot think how any one can compare 
her beauty with Coley’s,’’ observed Mre. 
Cavendish. 

All a matter of taste,’’ yawned the cap- 
tain, with affected carelessness. 

“She will be quite faded in ten years, 
when Coley will be at her best. Are you 
going up to the Deanery this evening, 
Tom?” 

“I think not. I have to see Price about 
one of those farms.” 


CHAPTER III. 


N spite of every one’s ignorance con- 
cerning their antecedents, it was aston- 
ishing how soon the pew family at Stoneville 
were admitted into the best county society. 
Every one called upon them; people raved 
about Daphne’s beauty, her singing, and 
her style. Mrs. Vigors’ ‘‘ At homes” were 
the most popular lounge for all the fox-hunt- 
ing young country squires; and their 
mothers and sisters were fascinated as weil. 
It was difficult to resist the charm of the 
pleasant, pretty house, where afternoon tea, 
delightful gossip, the newest songs and mag- 
aziues, were always to be found. Mrs. 
Vigors gave out that she did not entertain, 
modestly saying that her means did not 
admit of it; but a favored few were occa- 
sionally asked to a perfectly-appointed little 
dinner, where the wines were excellent and 
the cookery was something undreamed of at 
Burgage—for, among its other attractions, 
Stoneville boasted a French cook. 
January passed away with its dull, heavy 
misty days. Tom Cavendish and Coley 
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Clayton were to be married at the end of 
March. Mr. Clayton had consented and 
everything was settled; Coley was to go 
home in a few weeks to see about her tros- 
seau. Mrs. Cavendish was beginning to 
overhaul her stores, and to think what could 
be done to brighten up the old house for the 
better reception of the bride; and Captain 
Cavendish was supposed to be very busy 
overlooking his agent’s books and visiting 
his outlying farms. 

‘*T have not seen you for almost a week, 
dear,’’ Coley said tohim oneevening. ‘ Are 
you very busy?” 

She was playing a quaint old air on the 
piano in the Deanery drawing-room. Had 
she looked up, she would have seen a dark 
red flush on his face as he answeredher. It 
had not yet occurred to her to doubt him; 
she thought he must love her as she loved 
him, and yet—she scarcely knew what it was 
—some shadow seemed to have fallen over 
her life since that Christmas Eve ball at 
Lady Macnamara’s. 

The fact was, that often when Tom was 
supposed to have gone to Castletown on 
business, he was lounging in the perfumed 
room at Stoneville, singing French songs 
with Daphne Vigors, and condoling with her 
on the general dullness and stupidity of 
everything out of France. It was not long 
before people began to talk, to look curiously 
at Miss Clayton, and to shake their heads 


over Captain Cavendish’s flirting propensi- 
ties. 


‘* Mother, I cannot doit! I have tried to 
go through with it, but the very thought is 
making me ill. I know all you would say— 
I know I am acting like a scoundrel.” 

Mrs. Cavendish sat, white and trembling, 
looking at her son, an awful fear in her eyes. 

‘““Have you considered, Tom?” she 
gasped. 

**Considered! What else have I been 
doing for the past month, uatil it has almost 
driven me mad ?”’ 

‘* What has changed you so soon? O 
Tom, it will break my heart! I had hoped 
so much from this marriage! ”’ 

** Tt was a mistake all along,” said Captain 
Cavendish gloomily. ‘Coley is an angel— 
she is as far above me as the sky; she can- 
not understand me, or my wavy of thinking.” 

** But she loves you, Tom—she loves you 
somuch! And you said that you loved her.” 

A sharp, bitter pang of remorse made Tom 
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Cavendish shudder, and for a moment he 
thought it would have been well for him had 
he never seen Daphne Vigor’s bewildering 
dark eyes. 

“Mother, don’t make it any harder for 
me! You have always helped me—don’t 
turn against me now! Coley will be happier 
with some one else; I am not good enough 
for her—she is too cold, too perfect. Ever 
since I first saw Daphne at that Christmas 
Eve ball I have known what a mistake I 
made. I have fought against it, but it is of 
no use.” 

‘** And it is for that affected chit that you 
are giving up the truest, best girl that ever 
lived!”’ 

** Mother, remember you are speaking of 
the girl who will be my wife!” cried Tom, 
angrily. 

* Your wife possibly, but never my daugh- 
ter,”’ returned his mother. ‘“‘ And, Tom, 


mark my words—as surely as you and I are 
sitting here this evening, you will live to be 
sorry for this! That girl must have known 
from the first that you were engaged—every 
one knew it; and a marriage brought about 
by treachery cannot lead to happiness. 
Tom, you have cost me many an hour of 


sorrow, but this last blow is the bitterest of 
all.’’ 

“ Tt is better to find out my mistake now, 
mother, than when it is too late. You will 
love Daphne when you know her.”’ 

Never—never!”’ protested Mrs. Caven- 
dish warmly. 

A few days later it was known all over the 
county that the engagement between Cap- 
tain Cavendish and Miss Clayton was at an 
end. Miss Clayton had gone back to Lon- 
don; and the captain was to be married to 
Miss Vigors as soon as all necessary arrange- 
ments could be made. The wise people said 
they had seen it all along. 

Sir Burton Macnamara denounced Tom 
Cavendish as a scamp—the old baronet was 
reported to have said that it would give him 
great satisfaction to horsewhip the young 
ex-Guardsman—and his wife could not for- 
give herself for ever having asked “that 
forward, artful minx ”’ to her house. 

** Tom has thrown away the last and best 
chance he will ever have,” sighed the good 
old lady, with whom Tom Cavendish had 
been a great pet in his boyhood. 

** Coley is well rid of him,’’ said the dean. 

‘“*She had better have taken Louis,” la- 
mented his wife. 


Every one had something to say about the 
affair; but the general opinion was that no 
good could come of the marriage. It was 
felt to be a great relicf when Mrs. and Miss 
Vigors, with their maids and men and their 
uumberless trunks, found it convenient to 
depart for Paris. An auction was held at 
Stoneville; the pretty rooms were disman- 
tled, and the dainty, useless knick-knacks 
distributed far and wide in sober country- 
houses. 

Poor pretty Coley, forsaken in the bloom 
of her youth and beauty by the man to whom 
she had given all her first; fresh love, did 
not cry out or reproach him, nor did she call 
for vengeance on her rival; she only felt as 
if her heart were broken—as if all that were 
worth living for had been taken out of her 
life. 

‘*T am glad you told me. I do not blame 
you, Tom,” she had said pitifully. ‘ And 
perhaps in the years to come, when we have 
forgotten all this mistake, you might let me 
be your friend.” 

At that moment, looking into the pale face 
and the true steadfast eyes, Tom Cavendish 
was nearer understanding what he was doing 
than he had ever been before. 

“You will forgive me, Coley?” he 
pleaded humbly. ‘I seem like a brate, I 
know.” 

Forgive you? Yes,ofcourse. I do not 
blame you; I hope you will always be happy. 
You will tell her—Daphne—that I said so?” 

‘** Coley, my mother says that yod are more 
of an ange) than a woman—and she is right; 
I was never good enough for you.” 

**T should like to see your mother before 
I go. She was always very good to me,” 
the girl said softly. 

In a few days Miss Clayton had said good- 
by to the house where she had loved and 
suffered so much, and Burgage saw her no 
more. Captain Cavendish went to Paris, 
and his marriage was announced in the fol- 
lowing April. The newly-wedded pair did 
not return home; Daphne said that Ireland, 
and particularly Burgage, gave her the hor- 
rors—that she had endured a martyrdom 
while at Stoneville; and Tom, in his new 
happiness, was willing to grant her any- 
thing. So the old house was shut up once 
more; the gardens ran wild, and the grass 
grew over the terraces. There was very 
little money now for improvements and 
alterations; the new Mrs. Cavendish had 
not a penny; it was even said that the bills 
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for her charming toilets came in after her 
~arriage; and the captain’s creditors, too, 
hearing of his marriage, began to clamor. 
The great beech plantation, which had been 
the pride of Burgage for so long, was cut 
down; several of the outlying farms were 
sold; and the captain sent strict orders to 
the agent to enforce the punctual payment 
of rents. 

People whispered to each other, as the 
months went by, that poor Mrs. Cavendish 
was breakingup. Her gray hair had become 
quite white; her active, upright figure 
seemed suddenly to bend and grow feeble; 
her keen eyes had a wistful, frightened look 
inthem. Fate had dealt very hardly with 
her, the poor old woman thought. Was it 
for this that she had saved and economized, 
to see her idolized son forsake her, and sac- 
rifice truth and honor for a girl whom no 
one knew anything about? Tv her few vis- 
itors she was not very communicative, so 
that Burgage in general did not know much 
of Captain Tom’s doings. 

In the second year of their marriage a 
little child was born to Tom and Daphne 
Cavendish. Tom wrote that he had called 
her after his mother, and that he hoped she 
would live to be a comfort to her; but Mrs. 
Cavendish had scarcely time to rejoice over 
her grandchild’s birth when the news came 
that she was dead. In the tear-stained 
letter that brought the news was a little lock 
of pale yellow hair. Tom was passionately 
fond of children, and during the few weeks 
his child had lived the little thing had be- 
come inexpressibly dear to him. 

Coley, in her luxurious London home, 
read of the baby’s birth and death, and she 
would have liked to write a word of sym- 
pathy; but she did not know how Daphne 
might take it. 

The old mother at Burgage grew more 
frail and feeble; and the lawyer from Castle- 
town paid more frequent and lengthened 
visits, shaking his head more than ever over 


*the affairs of the estate. 


_It was soon known that there was trouble 
agatti about Captain Cavendish. Some peo- 
ple blamed him, some his wife. She lived a 
life of continual gayety, among a crowd of 
admirers. Young Despard had seen her 
once in Paris, and he brought home a budget 
of stories about her. Her beauty, her flirta- 
tions, her extravagance, were the themes of 
idle gossip. She and her husband were 
most unhappy; it was said he was jealous of 


her. They were deeply in debt, and some- 
day there must come a crash. . 

All these stories were freely circulated 
through the quiet country neighborhood. 
People looked pitifully at the careworn old’ 
lady; but they did not look at her long. Her 
faithful old maid found her late one night 
sitting up at the study table stiff and cold, 
business papers and bills all about her, her 
son’s miniature, as a bright-faced innocent 
boy, in her hand. She died as she had lived, 
full of thought for him; and the poor heart 
that had known so much motherly joy and 
pride, so much pain and grief, was at rest at. 
last. 

Tow was telegraphed for, and came to the 
funeral. He had loved his mother greatly 
in his erratic way. She was the last link ip 
the chain that held bim to his old home and 
to his boyhood’s days. He looked so ill and 
broken, his face was so haggard and worn, 
that kind old Sir Burton, who had been verg 
bitter against him at first, felt his heart 
stirred with pity for the young fellow whom 
he had known from a boy. 

** Come home with me to dinner,” he said; 
“it will do you good. Lady Macnamara 
told me to bring you. You see, she has no. 
child of her own, and she nursed you when. 
you were a baby; she’ll be glad to see you. 
again.” 

‘“*Thank you; I had meant to go off to-. 
night, but I will come toyou. You are very 
kind.” 

There was, and always had been, a certain 
charm about Tom Cavendish which, in spite: 
of his faults, it was difficult to resist; and 
Lady Macnamara’s heart was deeply touched 
at the sight of the haggard-faced man. 
When Sir Burton left her alone in the draw- 
ing-room with poor Tom, and he opened his 
heart to her, and told her of his little dead 
baby, the soft-hearted old lady shed tears of 
pity. 

‘¢ Sir Burton is very kind to ask me here,’” 
faltered Tom; ‘“‘I know he thinks me a 
scoundrel—and you are more than kind.” 

** My dear, I have known you ever since 
you were born,” rejoined Lady Macnamara 
gently. ‘*I remember how proud your 
mother was of you.” 

** And now she has gone, aud I was not 
even with her when she died!’ exclaimed 
Tom. ‘ Never had a man a better mother? 
I believe my punishment is beginning, as 
she said it would—first the child gone, and 
now she.” 
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“Tom, you have your wife,” said Lady 
Macnamara hesitatingly. 

‘Yes, I have my wife,” answered Tom, 
in the bitter mocking tone she knew so well. 
** You did not think I was likely to forget 
that, did you?”’ 

Then Sir Burton came in, and there was 
no more said on the subject; but Lady Mac- 
namara never forgot the change in Tom’s 
face when he spoke of his wife. She cried 
the next morning as she said good-by to poor 
Tom; for it seemed to her that he was going 
where there was no one to care for him, and 
where misery would be his daily portion. 

** Tf you ever come again, you will be sure 
to come to us?” said Sir Burton cordially. 

“Thank you, you are very good,” the 
young man responded; ‘but I shall never 
come again. I am going to sell the place—I 
cannot bear it. Good-by, Lady Macnamara. 
You will think of me sometimes, for my 
mother’s sake?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


OUR years passed by. Kind Sir Burton 

and his wife had grown very old and 

feeble; but they were still together, tottering 
hand in hand down the hill of life. 

Louis Despard had been called to the Bar, 
and was already beginning to make a name 
for himself. His cousin Coley had been a 
staunch friend to him in London, and he 
had long since forgiven her for refusing him. 
He now quite agreed with her in thinking 
that the next ten years of his life should be 
devoted to winning a name and a position, 
and after that was accomplished he might 
turn his thoughts tomatrimony. Two years 
after Tom had bidden Sir Burton and Lady 
Macnamara farewell, Coley’s father had died, 
leaving her one of the richest women in 
London. Her beauty was greater now in 
its ripened loveliness than when she was a 

slim girl of eighteen. Many lovers had 
sought her hand; but for them all she had 
but one answer—‘‘I shall never marry; I do 
not think of marriage.”” She devoted almost 
all her time to helping her less fortunate 
fellow-creatures. Miss Clayton’s name was 
well known in back slums and alleys; poor 
hardened miserable creatures blessed ‘the 
lady” as.she wept by; she was always ready 
to listen patiently to every story of want and 
misery that was brought to her notice, and 
she helped the erring and weary with a 
liberal hand. 
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Christmas Eve had come again. Outside 
the snow was falling softly in feathery 
flakes; the bells were ringing in the belfries 
of all the churches; the carol-singers would 
soon be coming their rounds. Coley Clayton 
was sitting over the fire in her pretty library 
alone; for the old ex-governess who acted as 
her companion had gone on a visit to some 
friends, 

A beautiful graceful figure Coley looked 
in her sweeping black velvet gown, with a 
bunch of holly berries at her throat. All 
day she had been busy arranging a Christ- 
mas tree for the children; and now, for a 
few minutes in the twilight, she had sat 
down to think. 

Just six years back this very night how 
happy she had been—how blessed above all 
other women she had felt! A dreamy look 
came into her beautiful eyes, as the woman 
who had loved and suffered so much thought 
with tender pity of the young girl who had 
stood there that night in her white gown, a 
fair future, as she thought, before her. 
How she had loved him! And he had loved 
her once. He would have loved her to the 
end but for that other. And now where was 
he? What had happened to him ? 

Handsome, reckless Tom Cavendish had 
disappearcd from the world that once knew 
him and flattered and spoiled him. People 
had almost forgoiten the stories about him 
now. Just a few of his old friends still 
shook their heads when they spoke regret- 
fully of ‘‘ poor Tom.” It was only the girl 
whom he forsook—the girl who loved him 
still in spite of his heartless behavior— who 
never forgot him. 

“Heaven is very merciful,”’ she thought. 
** Some day the poor wanderer may be re- 
stored.” 

Presently the old butler en his 
young mistress’ reverie. 

‘Please, Miss Coley, were you thinking 
of going to church to-night ?”’ 

‘Yes, Jarvis; is it time?” 

‘The bells are ringing, miss; I thought 
you had forgotten.” 

Jarvis almost worshiped his young mis- 
tress. He had held her in his arms when 
she was a baby; he had seen her grow up to 
her fair womanhood; he often declared that 
** Miss Coley would not want much change 
to make an angel of her.” 

‘‘George can come with me to-night, Jar- 
vis, if you are afraid of the cold.” 

“Oh, I am not so old as that, miss,” an- 
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swered the old man, half offended. ‘‘ And 
I have a liking for the service myself to- 
night. I’m getting on, Miss Coley, and it 
minds us of them that are gone.”’ 

It was late when the service was over and 
the people turned homewards, the grand old 
Christmas music still ringing in their ears. 
Coley had not far to go—a little way down 
the great noisy thoroughfare, with its gayly 
dressed shops, its crowds of well-dressed, 
happy looking people, and its ragged, home- 
lees wanderers, across a gloomy square, to 
the quiet street where she lived. The snow 
had ceased, and a piercing east wind whistled 
round the corners, which made Coley shiver 
under all her warm furs. 

“Best let me call a cab for you, Miss 
Coley,” suggested the old servant. 

‘* No, thank you, Jarvis; I enjoy the walk, 
and I like to see the people.” 

Some wretched looking children stretched 
out their hands to the beautiful golden-haired 
lady who looked so kind and sweet, and she 
stopped a minute to give them something, 
and again at the corner of the square to tell 


the ragged little crossing-sweeper to comein | 


the morning for his Christmas breakfast. 

Half way across the square a crowd was 
collected round some object lying on the 
ground, and a grim looking policeman was 
administering the law. 

“Best come the other side, Miss Coley. 
It’s likely it’s nothing fit for you to see,” 
said old Jarvis. 

Coley would not listen to the old man’s 
advice, but pressed through the little crowd 
of men and women. A man was sitting 
with his back to the wall, his face hidden on 
his folded arms. | 

“What is it? What is the matter? Is 
he dead ?”’ she asked the policeman. 

“Not dead, ma’am,” answered the man 
respectfully—he knew Miss Clayton well, 
very nigh it.” 

“He is dying of hunger, and you, and 
such as you, spending your money on velvets 
and furs,” said a voice from the crowd. 

“Hold your tongue, you ruffian! Don’t 
you see who it is?’ said another. 

“I have sent for a cab; we'll get him 
taken to the hospital,” the policeman re- 
marked. ‘Best not touch him, miss—it’s 
not fit for such as you.” 

Coley was leaning over the man, her face 
full of tender’ pity, as the officer spoke; then 
suddenly an awful cry broke from her lips. 

“May I take him to the house? It is 
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close by. I know him; I will do everything 
necessary. I am Miss Clayton. You will 
let me take him?”’ 

Yes, it was he—wan, worn, emaciated— 
the very ghost of handsome Tom Cavendish 
—dying of starvation in a London street on 
Christmas Eve! 


‘*‘ He may recover consciousness for a little 
while, but he cannot live—it is impossible. 
He has evidently not had a proper meal for 
weeks. All I can dol will, you may be sure. 
Is he a friend of yours?” asked the doctor 
kindly, looking at the golden-haired girl with 
the pale, beautiful face. 

‘We were engaged to be married once, 
six years ago,” Coley answered simply; 
‘but he married some one else, and—I have 
not seen him since.” 

The grave-eyed doctor was too well bred 
to show any signs of astonishment. 

‘¢T shall send you round a nurse,” he said, 
‘and you will follow my directions. I will 
be with you the first thing in the morning. 
I can do no more.” 

‘“‘Oh, let him come to himself and know 
me once again!’’ was poor Coley’s prayer, 
as she knelt beside him, thanking heaven 
that at last even in this wise he had heen 
given to her again. 

In the dim Christmas morning poor erring 
Tom Cavendish opened his weary eyes once 
upon the world that he was sosoon to leave. 
He was too weak for some time to ask any 
questions or to take any notice. Like a 
little child, he accepted what was done for 
him, following Coley’s every movement with 
his haggard eyes. Once she said, ‘‘ You 
know me, Tom?” and he put out his wasted 
hand. He knew her—that was enough. 

“Oh, my love, my love, at last you have 
come back to me! ”’ sobbed the girl. 

It was a bitter story that the dying man 
told her, in his feeble voice, with many 
pauses for breath. His wife had left him— 
had run away from him nearly two years 
since. She had never cared for him, but had 
thought he was well off; and then, when she 
found out her mistake and the bills came in, 
she had hated him. 

‘Once she told me, Coley, she married 
me only because she was tired of her Bohe- 
mian life, and to spite you,” said Tom. 
“* At first we got on pretty well; then the 
little one died, and after that we went tothe - 
bad together. She ran up bills everywhere; 
and when she left me, I turned to gambling, 
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to drink—to anything that would drive 
thought away. Coley, it is not a fit story 
for you. When once a man is down, it is 
not so easy to get upagain. The thought of 
you and the old mother used to drive me 
mad. Once you passed me in Oxford street, 
about two months ago— I could have touched 
you.” 

** Oh, if you had but come to me then, we 

might have prevented all this!” 
- “ My child, you don’t know what you are 
saying. Fora man like me there is no hope 
in this world. Well, it will soon be over 
now.” 

Tears were falling upon the girl’s white 
cheeks as she knelt beside him. 

“Sit close to me, my dear,” Tom mur- 
mured faintly, “‘I am getting so tired. 
Coley, if it is true that you forgive me and 
that you love me still, even after all, will 


you—I am dying, Coley, or I would not ask 
it—kiss me just once as you used to do?” 


A few days later they laid Tom Cavendish 
to rest in a quiet corner of a crowded ceme- 
tery. A plain marble cross marks the place 
where he lies, and in summer and winter 
his grave is kept bright with flowers, and 
often a golden-haired woman sits there. 
“His wife or his sweetheart, most likely,” 
say the gardeners. 

Coley Clayton is no longer a girl, buta 
beautiful woman, with a more peaceful ex- 
pression on her fair face than it used to 
wear. The memory of the man she love: so 
well will ever be green in her heart; and it 
is for his sake that her ears are always open 
to every tale of misery and want, and that 
her hand is always ready to raise the fallen 
and comfort the sorrowful. 


A STORY OF A LAND-SHARK’S VICTIM. 


T the close of a dark, dismal day in the 
latter part of the year 1859, having 
become weary of office life and poor pay, in 
that feverish metropulis of the land of gold, 
San Francisco, and being naturally of a 
restless disposition and fond of adventure, I 
resolved to build no more airy castles about 
‘life on the ocean wave,” but to bid fare- 
well to land that very night, and trust my 
é fortune to Neptune. 
.made application to a so-called worthy 
(aibplog-ronner for a chance on some out- 
ward bound merchantman in the Chinese 
trade. Supposing this man to be perfectly 
trustworthy, and that he would procure for 
me an easy berth, such as supercargo or 
steward, at his request I hastily signed the 
articles of agreement, as the ship sailed at 
high water, and a boat was in readiness to 
take me on board. 

A few indispensable articles were quickly 
procured, and we were soon transferred from 
** Broadway wharf”’ toa trim vessel lying off 
Alcatras island., A heavy fog prevented me 
from distinguishing anything unusual in the 
appearance of the ship, and as I was at once 
presented a berth in the cabin, 1 concluded 

_ I had not been deceived; and though fever- 


ish with excitement, I felt contented and 
happy. The thoughts that flashed through 
my half-bewildered brain that night will ever 
hold a prominent place in my memory. 
The dreams of my childhood were now to be 
realized. 1 was to be a hero of the rolling 
deep; I was to gather an immense fortune, 
and then to return home witb long yarns 
that would open the eyes of the children and 
astonish the old folks. 

At midnight, with much bustle and con- 
fusion, caused by the awkwardness of a 
green crew, our anchor was slowly dragged 
from its muddy bed, and under full topsails, 
with staysails and flying-jib, we slowly 
moved down the bay. After passing Golden 
Gate we added more sail, and getting the 
full benefit of a stiff northwest breeze, 
dashed by the Farilhome islands, and set 
our course southeast, standing down towards 
the Sandwich islands at the rate of nine 
knots an hour. 

I had just turned in fora ithert nap before 
morning, when the shrill voice of the boat- 
swain, calling for ‘‘ all hands aft to set the 
watches,” melted my visions of dreamland. 
At this moment I could not help expressing 
aloud my thankfulness that there would be 
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on long four-hours’ watch for me during the 
whole voyage; when my private conversa- 
tion was brought to a sudden termination 
by the opening of my room door and the 
entrance of the captain, who commanded 
me to go forward with the waich. In a mo- 
ment it flashed across my mind that I was a 
“shanghaid seaman,”’ the victim of a miser- 
able landshark! On reaching the deck I 
beheld, loomivg up before me amidships, a 
large trying furnace; and on every side I 
saw unmistakable evidences of all the para- 
phernalia of a ‘‘ whaler.” My first impulse 
was to rebel, but on second thought I con- 
eluded to submit gracefully for a time, at 
least, and make the best of an unfortunate 
circumstance. 

It was well, perhaps, that I yielded this 
time, for a poor fellow who had supposed he 
was to be confidential clerk to the captain, 
when he found himself a prisoncr on a 
whaleship, made an attempt at mutiny, but 
was captured and put in irons. I went for- 
ward at the command of the captain, and 
found myself berthed in a dirty forecastle, 
amid a gang of about two dozen seamen, 
most of whom were “shanghaid”’ like my- 
self, In this wretched place, cloudy with 
tobacco smoke, and made more wretched by 
streams of tobacco juice that flowed freely 
from every mouth, I was informed that our 
ship was bound on a three years’ voyage 
down the coast for ‘“‘ Devil Fish,’ with occa- 
sion sperm-whale fishing between latitude 
ten degrees and thirteen degrees north. 
Qur first ‘‘ strike ” was to be for sperm. 

After five days’ sailing in the loveliest of 
tropical climates we reached the cruising- 
grounds, and all hands seemed to feel deeply 
the danger to which they were about to 
expose their lives, in that most hazardous 
and exciting of all fishing. I was informed 
that my share would be one barrel of oil out 
of every ninety-nine captured. A brilliant 
prospect, indeed, since one barrel had al- 
ready been used on my adavnce pay! — 

Furthermore, my position in the captain’s 
boat was to be stroke-oarsman. I built no 
more airy castles of the seafaring life. 
Stern reality rose up before me like some 
insurmountable barrier, and I confess that I 
staggered beneath the burden. 

I will not attempt to depict the wild scenes 
of whale-fishery so often portrayed by pen. 
It will suffice to say that more than once I 
thought myself on the verge of a watery 
grave. Three weeks of this dangerous work 
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was enough for me; I resolved on a plan of 
escape. 

Having heard, through a Spanish trader 
who came on board to trade with the officers 
and crew, that his home lay in a beautiful 
village about forty miles in the interior, I 
conspired with three other fellows of the 
crew to embrace the first opportunity to 
escape from the prison into which we had 
foolishly allowed ourselves to be led, and to 
turn our course, if possible, towards the 
house of the hospitable Spaniard. 

The opportunity came at last. One dark 
wild night, when for three days no boat crew 
had ventured out upon the tempestuous bil- 
lows, we resolved to strike for the shore at 
the peril of our lives. Our fires had died 
out for want of fuel and blubber. All hands 
except we four were buried in. deep sleep, 
and not a sound broke the silence of the 
night save the dashing of the waves against. 
the ship, and the measured tread of the 
anchor-watch as he walked to and fro on the 
top-gallant forecastle. 

According to agreement, we were all on 
deck at three o’clock in the morning, ready 
to start on our perilous enterprise. We had 
previously barricaded the cabin doors with 
barrels of oil, and cut the plugs from every 
boat excepting the one in which we were 
about to cast our fortune. With trembling 
hands and hearts beating high with mingled 
hope and fear, we lowered our boat over the 
side of the vessel down into the black, troub- 
lous waters, and after a few hurried whispers 
we darted away into the inky darkness in 
the direction of the shore. , 

We had buffeted long with the giant waves 
that seemed bent on our destruction, when 
the welcome grating of sand beneath our 
boat signaled us to leap ashore and flee for 


, our freedom. We took what little provision 


we had been able to bring with us, and 
struck out over the sandy plain for the 
mountains, ten miles away. 

Not a sound save that of our own voices 
broke the stillness of the air. Death seemed 
brooding over all animate nature, and for 
the first time in my life I felt like a homeless 
wanderer cast *‘on a lone, barren beach.’” 
But there was no time then for such 
thoughts as these. 

Fearing that we might have been discov- 
ered, and that pursuit might already have 
begun, we pressed forward with determined 
step till daybreak, when we discovered, 
much to our delight, that a heavy fog hung 
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over the sea, rendering pursuit vain and the 
_telescope useless. 

About midday we reached the mountains, 
and there divided our small supply of provi- 
sions, as we had concluded to separate. We 
disagreed as to the direction of the Spanish 
settlement, and so thought this the better 
way to settle the dispute. 

A merry good-by, echoed and re-echoed by 
the surrounding hills, rang out on the still 
air, and I left my companions to go the way 
of their choice, while I went mine. I shall 
never forget how long the hours seemed of 
that sultry day, as I plodded wearily over 
the rugged mountains, scarcely knowing 
whither I went. The little water which I 
carried in a bottle soon gave out, the sun 
sank below the horizon, and darkness set in 
before I had seen any signs of habitation or 
water. I threw myself down on the sand 
between two immense bowlders and slept 
soundly till morning. In my dreams I 
thought myself reclining upon the grassy 
bank of a crystal stream that flowed by the 
old homestead, where many an hour in my 
¢hildhood days has been passed in pure de- 
light; but when I awoke and found myself 
flung upon the sand in a foreign country, 
thousands of miles from home, how sudden 
the transition from happiness to misery, 
from joy to despair! : 

I pressed forward for twelve long hours 
over loose stones, and an occasional stretch 
of sandy plain covered with prickly pear, 
that lacerated my feet at every step; for my 
shoes, cut by the jagged rocks, hung in 
shreds, and were almost useless. During 
the day I obtained a little moisture from the 
pulp of a watermelon cactus; but the heat 
of the sun so intensified my thirst that my 
tongue became terribly swollen, and my lips 
parched and cracked. Thoughts of death 
sent terror to my inmost soul, and phantoms 
of the past gathered about me, as if to pilot 
my soul away over the dark river into the 
anknown world beyond. 

I felt that 1 was approa¢hing a crisis. I 
knew that I could not live much longer 
without water or food. On the morning of 
the third day, as if moved by some omnipo- 
tent power, I[ resolved to climb the moun- 
tain along whose sides I had plodded so 
many hours, and from its peak obtaia a view 
of the surrounding country, if perchance I 
might discover some signs of human life. 
Slowly I dragged my sore and bleeding feet 
up those steep acclivities, losing strength 


and courage at every step, till at last, just as 
the sun sank in the west, I proudly stood 
upon the summit. 

The spark of hope that flickered faintly in 
my heart was fanned in a glowing flame as 
1 gazed down into the deep valley below me. 
A thrill of joy passed through me that can- 
not be described by pen, as I discoyered, 
nestled among the orange trees, that for 
what I had prayed so earnestly—a village! 
I could hear the music of a gurgling brook— 
music as sweet to my ear as if from the 
harps of heaven—and with one loud cry of 
joy, I leaped from rock to rock, regardless 
of my lacerated feet, and fairly rolled down 
the smooth declivities, till I lay in the waters 
of the brook. Darkness seemed suddenly to 
gather about me, and I knew no more until 
I found myself among kind friends, who 
were doing all they could to alleviate my 
sufferings, consequent upon such a terrific 
re-action. 

For three days I lay with a raging fever. 
They fed me with raisin water and wine, 
and after afew days of such careful treat- 
ment I entirely recovered from my sickness. 
My friends who had separated from me came 
in the day after my arrival in a worse condi- 
tion than myself. In the awful delirium of 
raging thirst—which can only be realized by 
those who have experienced it—on reaching 
the brook they drank so much water that 
they were prostrated, and found by the 
Spaniards nearly dead. Having been given 
the same careful attention bestowed upon 
me, they recovered in thé @ourse of a few 
days, so as to be able to enjoy with myself 
the wild romantic scenery of that mountain- 
ous country. On comparing notes, it ap- 
peared that we had both taken the gorges on 
either side of the right one, and so had wan- 
dered fruitlessly for three days in search of 
our Eden. 

For two weeks we lingered with these 
hospitable people, and although penniless, 
we shared with them their humble fare. 
One of my friends understood a little Span- 
ish, so that we gradually made ourselves 
known to them. They proved to be cattle 
dealers and grape growers, making large 
quantities of wine for the Guaymas market, 
about two hundred miles away, across the 
Gulf of California. Twice a year they made 
the journey overland to Moleigh, a small 
town on the peninsula, where the wine was 
shipped at once to Guaymas. 

It happened, fortunately, while we. were 
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there, to be the time for one of these semi- 
annual journeys, so we concluded to go with 
them. 

One lovely morning in February a pack 
train of thirty mules was made up, each 


_ mule laden with a keg of wine, and we bade 


farewell to the village of our salvation—per- 
haps forever. Our path lay through the 
most romantic mountain scenery, with occa- 
sional stretches of meadow land, fragrant 
with flowers of every description. It was 
like a dream of Eden. Tropical luxuriance 
welcomed us on every side. Orange and fig 
trees laden with fruit bowed at our service 
everywhere around us. 

I shall never forget the night we camped 
among the ruins of an old monastery. I lay 
gazing at the long narrow windows, covered 
with moss and richly festooned with ivy, 
which, for a century perhaps, had clung to 
that crumbling wall. The moonlight 
streamed through every aperture, remind- 
ing me of the deserted Alhambra, which I 
had so often seen on canvas. The silence of 
the night was broken now and then by a 
fugitive bat striking against the walls, or the 
heavy breathing of my comrades. I thought 
of home and of my past experience; it 
seemed to be just such a place where one 
loves to think. But it was only for a while; 
sleep soon stole over me, and undisturbed 
by nightmares of the Spanish Inquisition, 
unvisited by ghosts of the departed Brothers, 
I slept soundly till morning, when we con- 
tinued our journey. 

In about three days we reached Moleigh, 
a village of about two thousand inhabitants, 
situated on a mountain stream which irri- 
gates the soil, rendering the cultivation of 
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sugar-cane a speciality. This sugar-cane, I 
think, is far superior to the West India pro- 
duction. 

Every one was friendly towards us, and 
did all possible to make us comfortable and 
happy; and I often think of those kind- 
hearted people, and how little of that benev- 
olence toward unfortunates, which pervaded 
their hearts, is found in more favored lands. 
We had made arrangements with the cap- 
tain of a schooner bound for Guaymas to 
work our passage across the gulf, and with 
not a little emotion, we bade farewell to our 
kind friends who had cared for us with such 
hospitality. 

On reaching Guaymas, a city of about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, my friends 
went to a ‘“‘ Seamen’s Boarding-House,”’ but 
I, having seen quite enough of these miser- 
able holes, threw myself upon the hospitality 
of the American consul as a misused sea- 
man. He received me kindly, provided me 
with clothes and gave me board for over two 
weeks, without charging anything for his 
trouble. He soon procured for me an easy 
herth on a sloop bound for San Francisco; 
and after a pleasant passage of seventeen 
days, one beautiful April morning, when 
the mist had cleared away, the great metrop- ~ 
olis of the West rose above the horizon. 

If I am ever permitted to enter through 
the gate of the Eternal City not made with 
hands, it seems to me that I shall think of 
that moment when, after intense suffering, 
I passed through Golden Gate and beheld 
before me a place of peace and comfort, 
where, no longer tempest-tossed, I could 


settle down and prepare for the great busi- 
ness of life. 


THE FIERCE HIPPOPOTAMUS 


(oxsivERING the vast number of ani- 
" mals and their defensive and offensive 
armaments, there are comparatively few that 
are a menace to human life; yet in various 
parts of the world there are found animals 
that seem to regard man as their natural 
prey. This is nowhere better illustrated 
than on the Upper Nile, where the great 
behemoth of Bible history, the hippopota- 
mus, lives side by side with the largest of 
living reptiles, the crocodile, says a writer in 
the Cleveland Leader 


The hippopotamus is sometimes seen in 
the menageries of the circus, consequently 
is familiar in flesh to many, and it is- 
sufficient to say that it is one of the most. 
disagreeable creatures, both in appearance 
and disposition, we can conceive of. It 
resembles no other animal, and with its 
enormous body, short, ponderous legs, and a 
huge mouth filled with a formidable row of 
teeth, it is an object to be avoided. This, 
however, is not always possible, as the ani- 
mals, especially old and mischievous indi. 
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viduals, seem to have declared war against 
human beings or anything that pertains to 
them, and attack them whenever opportunity 
offers. 

The hippopotamus, though the object of 
attack for years by natives and travelers, is 
still found in vast numbers in all the rivers 
of Africa within twenty-six degrees of lati- 
tude north and south of the equator. It 
ranks second to the elephant in weight, and 
is about fourteen feet long, including the 
tail, in large specimens. Its method of 
defense is its powerful jaws, which, being 
armed with teeth of extraordinary size, make 
it an object to be dreaded. 

The White Nile is famous for its man- 
killing hippo; otani. On one occasion some 
villagers were waiting the return of their 
sheik, who had been on a visit of ceremony 
across the river, when, to their horror, a 
large hippopotamus appeared, and rushing 
upon the boat, seized it and the sheik, crush- 
ing both. On another occasion a man had 
entered the water to bathe, when a hippo- 
potamus, which had been in concealment 
near by, rushed at him, biting him in two as 
a shark might have done. The action of the 
animal is simply wild rage, which causes 
them to attack anything, without regard to 


the size. A well-known official reported 
that all his boats had been damaged by these 
animals during three years’ experience on 
the Nile. 

One instance was somewhat singular. 
The diahbeeah was towing a large boat. con- 
taining a load of live sheep. For some rea- 
son a hippopotamus became enraged and 
rose beneath it, smashing a large hole in the 
bottom and drowning every one of the ani- 
mals. Another time the officer was travel- 
ing in a large dug-out twenty-seven feet long 
and at least three or four feet through. In 
passing through some high grass a hippo 
potamus charged the boat, actually lifting 
the beavy craft bodily out of the water. 

Several years ago a British officer was pro- 
ceeding up the Nile, in a diahbeeah, towed 
by a steamer, when a hippopotamus charged 
the latter in broad daylight, evidently pro- 
testing against its passage over its domain. 
It seized the paddle wheel in its huge jaws, 
crushing them, then sank to re-appear at tle 
stern of tha vessel, where it seized the keel 
and, though it was iron-plated, perforated 
the bottom in two places. The leaks were 
so large that the steamer threatened to sink, 
and was ouly saved after a vast amount of 
trouble and labor. 


MARRIED IN HIS IAT. 


GERMAN thus related his marriage 

experience to a writer in the New York 
Tribune. The ceremony occurred in the 
Black Forest. ‘*I was ready,” he began, 
** my bride looked rosy and beautiful in her 
wedding garments, and I doffed the green 
forester’s jacket for a splendid black coat of 


broadcloth aud my soft felt hat for a high | 


silk one. We drove in a closed carriage, 
and on the road I was getting up from my 
seat to open the window, forgetting that I 
am over six feet high. My tall hat came 
with a tremendous crash against the roof of 
the carriage, and in a second all was done: 
the hat had gone down over my face and my 
whole head stuck tightly in it. I pulled and 
shouted, and screamed and groaned. The 
bride, weeping and terrified, assisted with all 


her power. We got out and got the driver 
to assist. It was all in vain; the hat stuck 
fast. At the church door our friends had 
each a pull; but the clergyman arrived, and 
the hat still held me in bondage. ‘I cannot 
marry you without seeing your face,’ he 
shouted through the hat into my ear, and 
after one more desperate struggle, I decided 
to make an end of it. ‘ Take asharp knife,’ 
I shouted to a friend, ‘and cut a hole around 
by face into the hat, but see that you do it 
well, for I cannot allow this expensive hat 
to be spoiled.’ The hole was cut, the clergy- 
man saw | was the right man, and I was 
married with the hat over my face. After 
ward, when I got cooler, 1 managed to get 
out of it. My wife sewed the piece in again 
and I have worn it for many a year.” 
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D” you ever cee that gray-coated, cuo- 
ping-visaged dwelier of the woods, 
that pilferer of cornfields, and occasional 
robber of henroosts, the raccoon? Look for 
raccoon in your ‘* Natural History,” and you 
will find he has another name, a Latin alias 
—all such sly fellows have aliases. When 
among naturalists, the raccoon is the Pro- 
cyon Lotor. Now Procyon is the name of a 
constellation, the Little Dog. The name 
itself means the *“‘ Forward Dog,” because 
it is ahead of the ** Great Dog,” or in other 
words, itis that which the Great Dog fol- 
lows or chases, So these big scientific men, 
who are not at all bashful about climbing up 
into the skies, have brought down this lofty 
name and applied it to a class of animals, 
among which is the raccoon. They want to 
tell you that this is the sort of animal the 
dog chases; and this is their rather blind 
way of doing it. 

Now for the other part, Lotor. Lotor 
means one who washes—a washer. Rac- 
coons live mainly on small animals and rep- 
tiles. Frogs and lizards are a very common 
dish with them; and when they dig them up 
out of the mnd they always wash them 
before eating them—at least, naturalisis say 
so; and hence their name, Lotor, the washer. 

So you see that the whole name, Procyon 
Lotor, means, That animal of these which 
the dog chases that washes his food before 
he eats it. 

But, as a matter of fact, I somewhat doubt 
whether the raccoon does always wash his 
food before eating it. I never saw but one 
go through with this washing process; and 
I’ve seen a great many eat, first and last. 
When a raccoon digs a lizard out of the mud 
on the edge of a brook, I dare say he washes 
him, but if the same raccoon were in a corn- 


field, half a mile from the brook, he would 


not probably take the trouble to carry every 
ear to the brook to wash it; he would be 
very foolishly neat if he did. Circumstances 
always alter cases, and that is about the way 
this case stands, I expect. 

There is another rather curious thing. 
Should you catch a raccvon, and undertake 
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to keep him for a pet—I wouldn’t try it, 
though—but if you should, you can count 
among other things on his being blind in 
about six weeks; not stone-blind, perhaps, 
but in a pretty fair way to be. Nobody has 
ever satisfactorily accounted for this fact 
yet, but the most plausible explanation is 
that the raccoon is nocturnal in his habits—a 
night-walker, as his smaller brethren would - 
probably call him. His eyes are intended to 
be used only by night, and be shut by day. 
But when boys have a pet of this sort they 
don’t usually let him shut his eyes much by 
daylight. And it is this bright and unnata- 
ral glare that spoils his eyes. 

Raccoons have one peculiar characteristic. 
To illustrate it I will relate an incident 
which happened some years ago. My older 
brother Tom was then at home on a visit. 
It was during one of his vacations, I believe. 
I had gone with him upon a fishing excur- 
sion down on the Bog Stream, a great wide 
brook with muddy banks, under which lay 
long snaky-looking eels, eating dirt with soft 
flabby suckers; while now and then a black- 
backed arrowy pickerel would make a dash 
to swallow some of the small fry. Your 
pickerel is a great swallower of his smaller 
neighbors. We were quietly fishing at a 
little distance apart, when an exclamation 
from Tom made me look up. He was look- 
ing down over the bank. 

** What is it?” I exclaimed. 

“Well, I never!” cried he, swinging his 
hook. ‘Just look here! Little baby’s feet, 
if I live.” And he pointed down to the mud 
at the edge of the water. 

Sure enough, there were the little foot- 
prints patted into the soft mud. Some little 
feet had evidently run across there not many 
minutes ago. 

** Well, that beats me!’ exclaimed Tom. 
throwing down his pole and laughing as if 
he would split. ‘* Why, there isn’t a house 
withia five miles of here; and how a baby 
should happen to ve down in this deep 
swamp, aud, queerer still, down there in that 
mud, passes all the romances I ever heard 
orread of. But, poor little thing, it must be 
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lost. I shouldn’t think by the looks of that 
track that it could be over a year old. Do 
look at those little toes; barefoot, too!” 
And Tom burst into another laugh, it all 
seemed so odd, so whimsically absurd. 
“But, Jed,’? said he, suddenly looking 
grave, “we must hunt it up. Poor baby! 
all alone here in the dark swamp!”’ 

Mere common humanity demanded that 
we should find the child; and winding up 
our lines, we followed hastily along the bank, 
guided by the little tracks, which looked so 
funny and out of place that we kept laughing 
in spite of ourselves. 

** Ah! there’s where he stopped to play in 
the mud. See where his little fingers clawed 
’ itupthere,” said Tom. ‘ And here’s where 
he clambered up the bank; and out here is 
anothertrack. He’s left the brook and gone 
off into the woods.”’ 

The ground was black and soft, sparsely 
eovered with weeds and grass. And here 
and there we could still see the little foot- 
prints close together, as we hurried on. 

“See where he broke off those tender 
sprouts,” said Tom. ‘ Little cub! Isn’t it 
curious? I wonder where his mother is. 
I’ve heard of children’s being carried off by 
wild beasts, and so growing up to make 
* wild men.’ Perhaps we’ve stumbled upon 
an example.” 

Likely enough; so on we went. 

“T declare, he walks well for a little one,” 
said Tom, afterawhile. ‘‘ Why, we’ve come 
as much as a quarter of a mile from the 
brook.” 

A few moments after we came to a large 
yellow birch tree, or rather stub, for it was 
all decayed and evidently hollow, having a 
great open hole in the trunk at the roots. 
The little footmarks led directly towards this 
hole. 

‘You don’t suppose he’s crawled into 
that hole, do you?” asked Tom. “I de- 
elare, he has,’ continued he, pointing to a 
track in the wet punk within the aperture. 
** Gone in there, as I live! ”’ 

' We both looked in. The inside of the 
tree had rotted away, and the hollow cavity 
extended both upward and downward into 
‘the root beneath the ground—a dark hole. 

“Fell in there, I’m afraid,” exclaimed 
‘Tom. ‘Baby, little chuck, are you down 
there? Likely as anyway there’s water at 
the bottom. If it weren’t so dark down 
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there! Got any matches, Jed? Let’s make 
a torch.” 

I pulled off a crispy roll of bark, and light- 
ing it, let it down into the opening. Neither 
of us had thought of looking up the hollow 
trunk. Nobody would expect a baby to 
climb a tree. But the moment we put in 
the fire there was a great scrambling over- 
head on the inside, and a shower of dust and 
punk came rattling down. 

. Gracious!”’ exclaimed Tom, “ the little 
rascal is up instead of down. I don’t believe 
itis achild. But that is a baby’s foot, fast 
enough,”’ said he, stepping back and again 
examining the track. ‘“ Yes, little brat! 
Scared, I suppose. How he can climb! 
They say little babies can swim, too. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they did make ‘ wild 
men’ in just this way.”” Then in a coaxing 
voice, “‘Come, baby, come down. We won’t 
hurt you. Oh,no! We’ll take you to your 
mother.”’ 

But the baby gave no indications of com- 
ing down; and despite the dust which filled 
the aperture, Tom again poked in his head 
to see if he couldn’t discern him. 

‘Light another piece of bark, Jed,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and let me take it. I can see some- 
thing up there, but I’ll be skinned if it looks 
like a baby.” 

I got the bark, and putting it on the end 
of a stick, we thrust it up the hollow, and 
saw, up some ten or twelve feet, not exactly 
a baby, but a big raccoon peering curiously 
down, with his roguish face turned askew, 
as if he thought it a more than common joke, 

“Sold!” ejaculated Tom, pulling out his 
head and gazing comically at the little track. 
‘* Well, I never knew that before. A rac- 
coon makes a track just like a little child’s. 
Well, live and learn. I ought to have known 
better, but I’ve been completely ‘ done for’ 
this time. Jed, for pity’s sake, don’t tell a 
soul of this baby-hunt. It would be the 

ruination of both of us. Confound that rac- 

coon! let’s give it to him.” 

It was hard to see wherein the ’coon was 

to blame, and harder still to get at him. 

** Let’s cut down the tree,” said Tom. 
But there was no axe within five miles. 

I’ve thought since we might have smoked 

him out, but we didn’t think of that then. 

We went quietly back to our fishing, having 

taken a new lesson in natural history. 
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SEVEN LITTLE WOMEN. 


A FAIRY STORY. 


RETCHEN sat drearily waiting for her 
father to come from the tavern in the 
village. Many years of sunshine and shadow 
had passed since her mother had kissed her 
and then bad crossed the dark, silent river 
to a land of brightness, joy and peace. 

Gretchen was almost in despair, for there 
was only a small black loaf in the cupboard, 
and she was often beaten when Hans, her 
father, was angry. i 

Suddenly there was a timid knock at the 
door. 

‘Come in,” said Gretchen. 

The door swung slowly open, and seven 
little women entered. 

‘We are cold and hungry,’’ said the 
eldest, ‘as we have come a long distance; 
we are very tired, and would like to stay all 
night.” 

‘* You are very welcome,” replied Gretchen 
after a moment’s hesitation, as she piled 
morg faggots on the fire. 

She divided the loaf into seven portions, 
and filled seven tin tumblers with sparkling 
water from a spring close by. 

_“*T am sorry there is no more bread,” she 
= pleasantly, ‘‘ but you are welcome to 


In a few moments the bread had disap- 


‘*We thank you very much,” said all the 
little women in chorus, as they gathered 
round the fire. ‘‘ And if we ever have the 
chance we wil] do as much for you.” 

‘“* You are very kind,” replied Gretchen. 

They all fell to talking, and it was not long 
before Gretchen told her story, which was 
dreary enough. 

‘“‘My father does not like strangers,” she 
said hastily, as the loud laughing and shout- 
ing of Hans and his boon companions was 
borne on the air, ‘and you must be very 
quiet while he is in the house. My bed is 
poor and small, but it is a little better than 
the bare ground,” she added, smiling. 

Hans was in a very ill-humor. He raved 
and stormed a long time; finally, seizing 
Gretchen, he thrust her out of doors, declar- 
ing he would kill her if she dared enter the 
house again. 


‘* Others can play at that game,’ exclaimed 


several fine voices; and fast and furious fell 
the blows of the seven little women. 

Hans growled savagely, and releasing his 
daughter, turned to his small antagonists, 
dealing heavy blows, but they were without 
avail. Crying out in rage and terror, Hans, 
seeing his efforts were in vain to conquer 
his foes, ignominiously fled, shouting for help. 

Poor Gretchen wept bitterly as she fell to 
the ground. A light snow was falling, and 
the wind swept down from the mountain in 
wild, fierce gusts. She heard her father’s 
cries of terror, and saw him flee toward the 
village, closely pursued by the seven little 
women. 

It was not long before they came back, 
and the eldest rang acrystal bell. It was 
answered by a multitude of bells chiming 
through valley, wood and plain, until the air 
was filled with music. 

A beautiful little coach, drawn by seven 
milk-white horses appeared. A footman in 
splendid livery opened the door, and the 
seven little women accompanied by Gretchen 
entered, and the carriage rolled away. 
Stopping before a huge rock, which Gretchen 
had often climbed, the footman blew a shrill 
whistle, a door swung open, and the carriage 
rolled through a long avenue, shaded by 
trees laden with flowers and fruit, until it 
stopped before a superb palace. 

There was the sound of music and laugh- 
ter borne on the fragrant air. 

‘*Her gracious majesty has come,” said 
several voices, as they entered the palace. 

‘* As the sleeping flowers haste to greet 
the sun at morn, so we haste to greet her 
highness, our loved cousin,’’ replied the little 
women. 

Gretchen was conducted to a chamber 
hung with blue and silver tapestry. The 
furniture was of ivory, covered with blue 
velvet wrought with pearls. Oh, how beau- 
tiful it all was! 

Presently a tiny lady entered, and making 
a queer little bow, said, ‘‘ Princess Lalleen 
bade me dress you, for the queen desires to 
see you.”’ 

queen ?”’ repeated Gretchen. 


‘“* Yes,”’ was the reply, “the queen of the 
fairies.” 
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‘* Oh, how glad I shall be to see her!” 
her eyes sparkling with pleasure; then she 
added, humbly, ‘‘I am only little Gretchen 
Andersen, and I fear she will not be 
pleased.” 

* Ah!” was the kind reply, ‘‘ her majesty: 
is very kind, and loves good children. Prin- 
eess Lalleen and her sisters have told how 
kind you were to them, and how you took 
care of a sparrow that a wicked boy wounded 
and left for dead, and many other things, 
also.” 

** It was nothing,” blushed Gretchen. 

While they were talking, the fairy had 
combed the young girl’s hair, removed her 
ragged clothes, and dressed her in a robe 
white and soft as the summer clouds. 

** You must be like the fairies while here,” 
she said, as she led her to a mirror. 

Gretchen scarcely recognized herself. She 
was no larger than her attendant; her hair 
hung in burnished waves about her waist; 
her dress was looped with pearls and coral, 
tiny sprays swinging in her ears. She was 
then taken down an ivory staircase bordered 
with gold, a door was thrown open, and a 
footman called out, “‘ The Earth-child,” and 
Gretchen found herself in a large room full 
of little women. 

Princess Lalleen—the eldest of the seven 
little women—advanced to meet her. Tak- 
ing her hand, she led her to the further end 
of the room, where was a pearl throne 
thickly studded with diamonds. On the 
throne was the loveliest creature Gretchen 
ever beheld. Her dress was of a tint of the 
inner leaves of a blushing rose, a tiny dia- 
mond sparkled on her brow, and a crystal 
wand, tipped with a blood-red ruby, was in 
her mite of a hand. 

The princess bowed very low, as she 
stopped before the throne. 

“Your gracious majesty,” she said, with 
an enchanting blush, ‘‘ this earth-child was 
cast out into the bitter night, because she 
befriended myself and sisters. For that 
kind act we took the liberty to bring her 
here, knowing that you are the friend of the 
deserving.” 

There was a murmur sweet as the sound 
of the fountain’s song at even from the mul- 
titude of fairi.s, who said with one voice, 
“Oh, beautiful Queen Alteen, friend of the 
deservi 


ng. 
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After the applause had died away, the 
lovely queen rose and said, in a voice so 
sweet that Gretchen held her breath to listen, 
**You did quite right, my dear cousins. 


Ladies Bee and Butterfly, bring hither the 


scarfs woven from rainbows.”’ 

This was a great honor, and the seven 
sisters looked highly pleased, and murmured 
grateful thanks as they donned the scarfs. 

** And now,” continued the queen, “* bring 
a scarf of moonbeams as a reward to the 
earth-child for her kindness.” 

There was a shout of approval from the 
fairies at this; and to Gretchen’s wonder 
and delight, the queen took a scarf that 
glinted like moonbeams on emerald leaves, 
and throwing it over her shoulders, said, 
*“* As long as you keep this we will watch 
over you. And now, my lords and ladies, 
away to supper and the dance.”’ 

Folding-doors were thrown open, and 
Gretchen saw a long table, bending beneath 
the most exquisite flowers and fruits, with 
dainty crystal dewdrops for drink in superbly 
traced cups. All was hilarity and mirth. 
A tiny chime of bells sounded and, as if by 
magic, the table disappeared, merry music 
thrilled the listening air, and lovely couples 
whirled in the dance. 

A smart little gentleman fairy, in a violet 
suit, bowed to Gretchen, and begged her to 
dance the next set with him. Just as they 
took their places, Gretchen felt herself 
shaken violently, and opening her eyes, she 
saw her father bending anxiously over her. 

“My little Gretchen,” he exclaimed, 
eagerly, ‘‘I feared you had gone to your 
dear mother. I have good news for you, 
dear,’’ kissing her fondly; ‘‘I have sworn 
never to taste another drop of drink again. 
Your Uncle Gredel is going to America, that 
glorious golden land, and we will go with 
him.” 

Gretchen threw her arm about his neck, 
with a glad barst of tears. 

“T am so glad!’ she cried, joyously. 
“ This is better than staying with fairies.” 

And she told her wonderful dream—or 
adventure—she scarcely knew which. Hans 
laughed merrily, as he listened. 

He kept his word, and there is not a hap- 
pier pair now to be ound than Hans Ander 
sen and his daught« 
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AUNT SALLIE AND HER DOORKNOB. 


* CNOMEBODY robs my hens’ nests, now, 

I’m sartain of that,” said Aunt Sallie 
to a neighbor who had run in for a few 
minutes’ chat, ‘‘ and I believe it’s that rascal 
Tom! Ef I was a bettin’ character, I’d be 
willin’ to bet a pocketful of them ‘lasses 
cakes I just put in the oven, that I’ll find 
out before I’m a day older! ” 

Now, Aunt Sallie’s young nephew Tom 
was just outside, and heard it all; and being 
a very cunning boy, and exceedingly fond of 
Aunt Sallie’s ‘lasses cakes, thought he’d 
just happen in at the close of her remarks, 
and she would think that was all he had 
heard. So he said, walking very lazily in, 
with his hands in his pockets:— 

‘“* Auntie, didn’t I hear you say you’d bet 
some of your fresh cakes about something 
or other? Now, whatever it was, I’d be 
willing to bet a pocketful of chestnuts against 
your cakes that it is or it isn’t.” 

‘“‘Humph!” she said, “‘ you know very 
well I can’t eat chestnuts with my counter- 
feits,’’ a way she had of alluding to her false 
teeth. 

‘* Well, say gumdrops, then; is it agreed? 
We must have a treat now, auntie; it is cus- 


‘tomary among people who bet, you know. 


Allow me to present you,” he said, tenderly 
tppropriating two cakes from the last pan- 
ful, one for himself and one for her. 

“I see what you wanted, Tom; you 
thought you’d get a cake; and why in the 
world didn’t you ask for it right out?” 

“Cause, auntie, it wouldn’t taste half so 
good if I had. I always enjoy things so 
much better that I have to work for.” 

Tom was notoriously lazy, and Aunt Sallie, 
appreciating the joke, laughingly chased him 
out-doors with her rolling-pin, saying :— 

“Not another "lasses cake, then, till 
you’ve split all that wood, and piled both 
wood-boxes full, and 

‘** Won my bet, auntie,”” he added; where- 
upon she retreated. 

They understood each other pretty well, 
this auntie and nephew. Both equally 
young and jolly in heart, they were con- 
stantly playing tricks on each other; “ bal- 
ancing accounts,” Tom said; ‘ but the trou- 
ble was, Aunt Sallie always would come out 
ahead, and then had to crow so long after- 
wards.” 


‘But we’ll see this time, Thomas, who 
comes out ahead,” he said to himself. 
‘‘ There’s a time for all things, which means 
a time for your brain to work, and,” slowly 
picking up the axe, ‘‘ when the brain works 
the hands must be idle. So I’ll just stand 
this axe up in the corner for a short space 
of time—never could bear to see things lay- 
ing around so.” 

Right here is my chance to show you Aunt 
Sallie’s picture. Here it is, in the front of 
my album, She’s grown a little older since 
this was taken, but here’s the same fun- 
loving expression in the eyes, and the mouth 
is just as large and good natured. Notice 
that peculiar twist in the left corner of it. 
Tom says that is where she keeps her smiles. 
He can always see them five minutes off, 
and then, first thing he knows, he looks up 
and her face is all sunshine. But hasn’t she 
a funny little nose, though! She laughs, 
and says the Lord made it to keep out of 
other people’s affairs. As for her hair, it’s 
ever so pretty in front, isn’t it? So dark 
and wavy, with just a little illumination of 
gray. But see the back of it! Did youever 
see such a nondescript twisting of a twist as 
that? I'll tell you how she does it. She 
just combs it all together, and twists it up 
tight in one little bit of a twist, about an 
inch in diameter, and then winds that round 
and round, till it stands straight out from 
her head about three inches and a quarter. 
Then she thrusts one long hairpin through 
it, and calls it her crowning glory. Tom 
irreverently calls it her doorknob. 

There, I’m through with her picture, but 
it doesn’t half do her justice. No picture or 
description ever could. So let me leave it, 
and go and look after Tom. 

He has been meditating solemnly and 
deliberately out in the chicken-coop, and 
now he has gone to experimenting. He has 
an old broken teacup, with something in it 
that he’s stirring furiously with a little 
wooden stick. Now and then he holds the 
stick up and lets the queer yellow mixture 
drip slowly back into the teacup. 

“‘There,”’ he said at last, consider the 
consistency of this concoction at last corre- 
spondent to my curious conception; conse- 
quently I will con-descend.” And he 
climbed down from the chicken-roost. 
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Then he hunts round till he finds a bottle, 
pours his curious concoction into it, after 
having bored half a dozen holes in the cork, 
and holds it upside down, to see if it con- 
sistently corresponds with his curious con- 
ception of adrip. It evidently does, for he 
puts it carcfully away in a dark corner, and 
walks off supremely happy. He managed to 
split a little wood during the day, and filled 
the wood-boxes just before supper-time; for 
he thought Aunt Sallie was going to put 
some of her cakes on for supper, and he 
‘wanted a clear conscience when he ate them. 

After supper he put on his hat and stole 
slyly out of the house while Aunt Sallie was 
washing dishes. Presently she took up the 
dipper and turned to get some water. 

“There,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ he’s gone, and 
now’s my chance. Dear me! it’s as dark as 
a stack of black cats,” she added, open‘ng the 
door; ‘‘ but I daren’t take a light, and there’s 
no time to lose.” 

So off she started, leaving the door wide 
open. She was gone some time, and when 
she came back Tom sat gravely reading a 
book, as though he had been there all the 
time. Aunt Sallie finished her dishes with- 
out a word, hung up her dishpan, washed 
her hands, took off her apron, put on her 
spectacles, and sat down to darn stockings. 
Suddenly Tom burst out laughing. 

“Why, auntie, what is the matter with 
your doorknob?” he said. ‘‘I declare, if it 
isn’t all feathering out! Have you been out 
to the chicken-coop this time of night after 
eggs?” 

Aunt Sallie was actually embarrassed. She 
didn’t mean Tom should know she’d been 
out there, inasmuch as she didn’t catch him. 
But she merely said, as her needles flew in 
and out:— 

“Eggs will freeze such nights as these, 
you know.” 

** Nonsense, auntie,’”? he retorted; ‘the 
mercury isn’t half way down to the freezing 
point. But do just look in the glass! It 
appears like as if Madam Hen had mistaken 
the doorknob for one of her eggs, and cov- 
ered it with her feathers.”’ 

In a little spasm of vexation, Aunt Sallie 
grasped her crowning glory in one hand, 
and sure enough, the hand came down all 
covered with sticky feathers. 

‘“T’m tarred and feathered!” she cried. 

’ She held out her hand, looked at it, walked 
to the glass and turned sideways for a back 
view, and then the truth flashed over her. 


' “Thomas Jefferson,” she said, “get up 
and pick me.’’ 

And then she laughed, and laughed, and 
laughed, took more side views, and finally 
chasing Tom, rubbed her sticky hands all 
over his head. She put her head to soak 
that night, and, indeed, spent all her spare 
time for a week soaking and combing. Fi- 
nally, one day, in sheer desperation, she 
took the big shears and snapped the funny 
little sticky twist clear off. 

** Now,” said she, ‘‘ I’ll have a chance to 
see what the thing is made of.’’ 

She sat by the window, picking it to pieces, 


when Tom came in. The consequence was - 


he had another convulsion. 

‘* Why, auntie,’’ he managed to say, ‘* have 
you really amputated the doorknob?” 

I have,” she snapped out, and I 
hope you feel better now.” 

** Indeed I do, auntie; much as I admired 
the doorknob, I never could make up my 
mind it was becoming to you.”’ 

** And so you took that way of getting rid 
of it,eh? What in the world was it, Tom, 
anyway, you put on my hair that night ?”’ 

“Tt’s a secret, auntie, a profound secret. 
Why, 1 expect to make my fortune out of 
that mixture some day. I'll just tell you, 
though, auntie, that the principal ingredient 
was honey.”’ 


‘‘ Honey! sakes alive, if 1’d thought it was" 


honey I’d have soaked it another week. 
Great goose that I was, I kept thinking it 
was tar, and I never could get it out, so I 
off with it.” 

Tom took the poor little forlorn twist up 
in his hands, saying, mournfully:— 

“ Take it up tenderly, 
Lift it with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
All out of hair!” 

“Oh, get along with your nonsense!” 
said Aunt Sallie, snatching it out of his hand 
and throwing it into the fire. ‘* What do 
you s’pose I care about the old thing, any- 
way?’’ slamming the griddle back in its 
place. ‘I’ll be even with you yet, you 
young rascal, see if I’m not!” 

And so it is Tom lives in daily expectation 
of something, he knows not what. He says 
he fully realizes now the feelings that must 
have agitated the bosom of Damocles when 
that sword was suspended over him by a 
hair; only his sword hangs by more than one 


ANSWERS TO RUTHVEN’S PUZZLES. 


Answers to November Puzzles. 
80.—Pantheon. 


81.—FILAR 8—IULVERINE 


TIMID SEEDERS 
DIVAN DRINK 
DETER ELD 
TEWEL E 
83.—Leisure without literature is death. 


84.—Whatever is unknown is thought to be 


magnificent. 
85.—R 86.—S AC 
ROB GOMOR 
RISES SOBOLES 
ROSEATE AMOROSA 
BEATER COLORED 
STEEN RESET 
ERNE SAD 
87,—Eagle. 88.—lbis. 
89.—Swallow. 90.—Ostrich. 
91.—Pheasant. 92.—Palatinated. 
93.—Limitaneous. 94.—Idiomatical. 
95.—Parasitical. 96.—Hysterical. 


Answers to December Puzzles. 
97.—Douroucoulis. 
98.—T 99.—H 
SET BOB 
DELES BIGOT 
SELECTS HOGPLUM 
TELEPHONE BOLERO 
TECHILY TURIO 
STOLE MOON 
SN Y 
E 100.—White Water. 
101.—H A TE 102.—FACADE 
ATONE AMUSES 
TOUCAN CUSHAT 
ENCAGES ASHORE 
EAGLET DEARME 
NEEDY ESTEEM 
108.—Multitudinous. 104.—Matrimonial. 
105.—Subordination. 106.—Pusillanimous. 
107.—Philosophical. 108.—P-ope. 
109.—L-akin. 110..—C-umber. 
111.—U-dal. 112.—Atche. 
118.—Betso. 114.—Farthing. 
115.—Angelot. 116.—Real. 


HOME TOPICS. 


Tue Fotty or WorrRY. 


It has been said that the world is a mirror 
which gives back to every man the reflection of 
his own countenance, If he smiles, the world will 
beam on him, If he frowns, am answering scowl 
is sure to greet him. Bearing these facts in 
mind we should follow the stereotyped advice of 
the photographer and ‘‘try to look pleasant.”’ 
A writer inthe Albany Journal offers the follow- 
ing sensible advice :— 

It is not the work that kills, but worry. It is 
not the revolution that destroys the machinery, 
but the friction. Work is good for the soul, 
good for the body, and geod for the mind. If 
you want to stand well with yourself amd the 
world, and want things to go right in your home 
and your business, do not worry. If you want 
to size up to one hundred cents on the dollar, do 
not worry. 

The faculty of looking on the bright side of 
life and making the best of things, is a fortune 
toanyone. Fretting only deranges one’s temper, 
excites unpleasant feelings toward everybody, 
and confuses the mind. If things go wrong one 


day, there will be opportunities to right them on 
the days coming; and it is a good plan to just let 
things take their course and not get discouraged. 
Women have a sea of trouble over their house- 
keeping, and they allow the merest trifles to 
harass them into ill-temper and nervousness, 
which is the bane of the American woman. 
Dirt and disorder in the household are the cause 
of the most nervousness. The housewife hates 
dirt, and begins a new campaign against it every 
morning and hunts it down wherever it hides it- 
self. This would be healthy exercise if she 
would not worry, but worry is worse than dirt 
and disorder. One had better live ankle deep ih 
dirt, take things as they come and be contented, 
than live in grandeur and worry. 
This life is just what one makes it. If we 
worry through the world it stings us. If we 
grasp it by the hand and get hold of some of the 
sunshine that brightens it, it will be the best 
friend one cam have. Do not worry. Do not 
get discouraged. The world is full of human 
sympathy. If you lose your way or fall down, & 
large portion of the human family will be ready 
to pick you up and show you the way if they 


know of your need. Cultivate a spirit of pa- 
tience. Cultivate a habit of getting all the enjoy- 
ment that your circumstances will permit. Cul- 
tivate a cheery disposition that will dispel worry 
as the sun dispels the dew. Never trouble trou- 
ble till trouble troubles you, and you will find 
that life is worth living and that this world is not 
so bad a place after all. 


“* Behind the cloud the starlight lurks ; 
Through the shadows the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Hath left his hope with all.” 


CREAM OF CELERY SouPr.—Heat three pints 
of white soup stock, and to this add one cup o 
celery, ‘cut in dice, which has been parboiled in 
water to cover. Fry one tablespoonful of minced 
onion in one heaping tablespoonful of butter 
until yellow; add two tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
add slowly enough of the soup stock to make it 
thin enough to pour; put this with the soup, 
cook ten minutes, add one pint hot cream, and 
season with salt and pepper. Sprinkle with 
minced celery leaves, and serve. Do not use the 
best white portion of the celery, as the outside 
green stalks are not so good for serving, but are 
equally good for seasoning the soup. Any white 
stock is suitable for this soup. For an invalid 
you can remove the fat from a cup of broth by 
placing a slice of bread on a fork and holding it 
on the top of the broth. 


BorLeD TURKEY.—Singe, draw, and clean a 
medium-sized turkey. Mix together one quart 
of stale bread crumbs, one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, one tablespoonful of sweet 
marjoram, two tablespoonfuls of salt, one-half 
teaspoonful of pepper, and two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, melted; add one quart of oysters, cut in 
pieces, and two eggs, beaten slightly. Stuff and 
truss the turkey. Rub with lemon juice, tie in 
@ floured cloth, and boil for fifteen minutes in 
plenty of water; then cook slowly till tender, 
allowing. twenty minutes to every pound of 
turkey. Prepare the turkey the same as any 
fowl, by singeing, removing the entrails, lungs, 
etc., wiping thoroughly the inside and outside 
with a wet cloth. Put some of the stuffing in 
the crop, but not so much as to prevent the bread 
swelling. Be careful to cook it slowly, as all 
meats are made tough by fast cooking. 


OysTER Sauce.—Parboil one pint of oysters in 
their own liquor, and strain; add this liquor to 
chicken stock to make « pint in all; add this 
ywhen hot to two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
two of flour, cooked together; add the oysters, 
ne tablespoonful of lemon juice, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Wash the oysters by putting 
them in a strainer, and pouring on one quarter 
of a.cup of cold water; then take out each oyster 
separately, removing any bits of shell that may 
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cling to th® meats. When the edges of the 
oysters ruffle they are cooked sufficiently. 


FRIED WHOLE PoTAToEs.—This is a nice way 
to cook old potatoes: Peel carefully, and boil in 
salted water. Take them from the fire as they 
are done, and before they are soft enough to 
break. Have ready some rolled cracker or bread 
crumbs in a dish, and beaten egg in another; 
dip the potatoes in the egg, then in the bread 
crumbs, drop in hot lard and fry as you would 
doughnuts; or, if you prefer, they may be fricd 
in the deep spider in butter, turning them ad as 
to brown all sides evenly. 


StuFFED PoTATOESs.—Wash the potatoes, and 
bake until they begin to soften, not more than 
twenty minutes; cut off one end, scoop out the 
inside with a teaspoon into a saucepan contain- 
ing two ounces of butter, one saltspoonful of 
white pepper, one teaspoonful of salt and two 
ounces of parmesan cheese, two tablespoonsful 
of milk; stir this mixture over the fire until it is 
scalding hot, then fill the potato skins, press 
the potatoes gently into shape, place them in the 
oven again for fifteen or twenty minutes; serve 
very hot with broiled steak, mutton chops or 
baked fish. 

PLum Puppineé.—This requires three pints 
of milk, eight eggs, a ten cent loaf of baker’s 
bread, one cupful of sugar, one pound of raisins, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract and one-half cupful of butter, 
says Good Housekeeping. Remove the seeds 
from the raisins in a double boiler, and make 
them boiling hot. Beat the eggs slightly, add 
the sugar, then the boiling milk, the salt and 
vanilla. Slice the bread. and spread it with the 
softened butter; then put the slices in the hot 
custard. Butter well a deep brown pudding pan. 
Put a layer of the soaked bread in the pan and 
scatter raisins over it; then more bread and more 
raisins until all are used, having the last layer of 
bread. Bake in a slow oven for two hours. 
When ready for serving turn it from the pan 
into a pudding dish, and use with it hard sauce 


‘made from one-half a cupful of butter beaten to 


@ cream, and one cupful of powdered sugar 
beaten into it until it is very light and creamy. 
Add one-half teaspoonful of vanilla extract or 
‘one tablespoonful of wine. Pile it roughly on a 
‘pretty dish and grate nutmeg over it. 


Ontons In CrBAM.—Boil in plenty of water, 
changing twice; cover with a cream sauce made 


‘with two scant tablespoonfuls of butter, two 


tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half saltspoonful of pepper, and one 
pint of hot cream. The best way to peel onions 
‘is to cut the root off and peel towards the top. 


If cream cannot be obtained, use milk. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ALPHABETICAL STAGES OF ALCOHOLISM. 


Dr. Cyrus Edson contributes a paper to the 
September number of the North American Re- 
view on the question, ‘‘Is Drunkenness Cura- 
ble?” and ends the article by reciting an alpha- 
betic rhyme, describing all the stages of alcohol- 
ism from the first sip to a drunkard’s grave, 
which he learned from a patient, a young man of 


-great ability and fine moral perceptions, who 


was an incurable inebriate. The doctor says 
that his eyes would stream with tears as he re- 
cited the following verses, describing his own 
case and career. It is the most truthful and 
graphic picture of the kind that has been 
printed :— 

A stands for Alcohol, deathlike its grip; 

B for Beginner, who takes just a sip; 

C for Companion, who urges him on; 

D for the Demon of drink that is born; 

E for Endeavor he makes to resist; 

F stands for Friends, who so loudly insist; 

G for the Gulf that he afterwards feels; 

H for the Horrors that hang at his heels; 

I his Intention to drink not at all. 

J stands for Jeering that follows his fall; 

K for his Knowledge that he is a slave; 

L stands for the Liquors his appetite craves; 

M for convivial Meetings, so gay. 

N stands for No that he tries hard to say; 

O for the Orgies that then come to pass. 

P stands for Pride that he drowns in his glass; 

Q for the Quarrels that nightly abound; 

R stands for Ruin, that hovers around; 

§ stands for Sights that his vision bedims. 

T stands for Trembling that seizes his limbs; 

U for his Usefulness sunk in the slums. 

V stands for Vagrant he quickly becomes; 

W for Waning of life that’s soon done; 

X for his eXit regretted by none. 

Youth of this nation, such weakness is crime; 

Zealously turn from the tempter in time! 


THE FLoor or THE OcEAN.—The whole ocean 
is now mapped out for us. The report of the ex- 


“pedition sent out from London for the purpose 
“of ocean surveys has recently been published. 
Nearly four years were given to the examination 


of the currents and the floors of the four great 
oceans. 


The Atlantic, we are told, if drained, would be 
& vast plain with a mountain range in the middle 


‘running parallel with our coast. Another range 


crosses it from Newfoundland to Ireland, on the 
top of which lies the submarine cable. The 
Ocean is thus divided into three great basins, no 
longer “ unfathomed depths.” The tops of these 


‘sea mountains are two miles below a sailing ship, 


and the basins, according to Reclus, almost five 
miles. These mountains are whitened for thou- 
sands of miles by a tiny cream species of shell, 
lying as thickly on their sides as frost crystals on 
asnowbank. The deepest parts are red in color, 
heaped with volcanic masses. Through the 
black, motionless waters of these abysses move 
gigantic, abnormal creatures never seen in upper 
currents. 

There is an old legend coming down to us from 
the first ages of the world on which these scien- 
tific deep sea soundings cast a curious light. 
Plato and Solon recorded the tradition, ancient 
then, of a country in the western seas where 
flourished the first civilization of mankind, 
which, by volcanic action, was submerged and 
lost. 

The same story is told by the Central Ameri- 
cans, who still celebrate in the fast of Izcail the 
frightful cataclysm which destroyed a continent 
loaded with populous cities. Dr. Bourbourg and 
other eminent archeologists assert that this lost 
continent extended from the coast of Africa to 
near the West Indies. 

The shape of a plateau discovered in surveying 
the ocean’s floor corresponds with this theory 
exactly. We may yet find the lost Atlantis. 


How Ir Gor THEre.—Visitors to the city 
hotels and restaurants have often wondered how 
the huge piece of ice was introduced into the 
water bottles with the narrowest necks—until 
the possibility has dawned on them that it may 
have been frozen in that position. But have our 
readers never puzzled their brains to account for 
the presence of the iron ball inside the sleigh 
bell? An exchange says that the inventor of 
the bell was obliged to do considerable thinking 
before the idea struck him. In making the bell 
the iron ball is put inside a sand core just the 
shape of the inside of the bell. Then a mold is 
made just the shape of the outside of the bell. 
This sand core, with the jinglet inside, is placed 
in the mold on the outside and the melted metal 
is poured in, which fills up the space between 
the core and mold. The hot metal burns the 
core so that it can be shaken out, leaving the ball 
within the shell. Ball valves, swivel joints and 
many other articles are cast in the same manner. 


Tue First AMERICAN FriaG.—The first 
American flag that was saluted by any foreign 
nation is owned by Mrs. H. R. P. Stafford, of 
Cottage City, Mass. The flag has thirteen 
stripes and twelve stars. The patriotic ladies of 


“Philadelphia presented it to John Paul Jones, 


whose name has become famous for the success- 
ful victories he gained for America, It floated 
from the mast of the Bon Homme Richard in 
its engagement with the English vessel Serapis, 
and was shot away and fell into the water. Mr. 
James Bayard Stafford, father of Mrs. Stafford’s 
husband, a lieutenant, jumped into the water 
and saved it from an untimely fate. He was 
wounded by a British sword and disabled for 
life. After the war was over the flag was 
presented to him for meritorious service. Three 
thousand dollars have been offered for these old 
“stars and stripes.”” It was exhibited at the 
centennial by Lieutenant Stafford’s daughter. 
At the inauguration of President Harrison it was 
‘carried in the proccession. 

“In Gop Wr Trust.’’—The motto, “‘ In God 
We Trust,” which is now stamped upon all gold 
and silver coins of the United States, was sug- 
gested by an old farmer living in Maryland, says 
the St. Louis Republic. The conscientious 
Christian gentleman thought that our currency 
should indicate in some way the Christian 
character of our nation, which, he argued, could 
be best done by putting a motto upon our coins 
expressing a national reliance on Divine support 
in governmental affairs. It was in 1861, when 
§S. P. Chase was secretary of the treasury, that 
this man first wrote to Washington respecting 
his pet idea. His letter was referred to Mint 
Director Pollock, who discussed the question in 
his report of 1862. 

Pollock and Chase were in favor of introduc- 
ing the motto at once, but Congress gave the 
suggestion no attention whatever. 

In his next annual report Director Pollock 
again referred to the matter, this time in firm 
‘theological argument, saying: ‘‘ The motto sug- 
‘gestion, ‘God our trust,’ is taken from our 
national hymn, ‘The Star Spangled Banner’: 
‘the sentiment is familiar to every citizen of our 
counrty; the time is propitious— ’tis anhour of 
national peril. Let us reverently acknuwledge 
his sovereignty, and let our coinage declare our 
trust in God.” 

A 2cent bronze piece was authorized by Con- 
gress to be coined the following year, amd on 
April 22, 1664, the first United States coin was 
stamped with the legend: ‘In God we trust.” 


Amipst SKELETONS.—Two prospectors re- 
cently visited the Island of San Nicholas, off the 
Ventura coast, with the purpose of taking up 
land. They found the land on the island, which 


is four miles wide by twelve long, utterly barren. 


On the western side sand is about the only thing 
seen, and this has been blown from the beach 
clear to the top of the island, seven or eight 
hundred feet high. 
a On, the other side of .the island they found 
human bones for a distance of five miles along 
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the beach. They were very thick, and it looked 
as if it had been a graveyard. They also dis- 
covered the remains of human bodies on the 
ridge, which runs lengthwise through the island. 
In some places two skeletons were seen close 
together, as if they had been buried in the same 
grave. The wind had blown off what covering 
of soil had been thrown over them. Bones were 
thickly strewn along this ridge and upward of 
4,000 Indians must have been buried there. 

A shanty which had been built on the west 
side was found buried clear to the reof in sand. 
There are now about 2,000 sheep on the island, 
and from a sort of rough grass they seem to keep 
fat. The party went into a cave which afforded 
an Indian woman, the sole occupant of the 
island, a home for seven years. It seems that 
when her party was leaving the island she 
jumped overboard and swam ashore in the night. 
Years went by before she was taken off. 


THe LARGEST AND SMALLEST.—The three 
tallest trees in the world are believed to be a 
sequoia near Stockton, California, which is 325 
feet. high, and two eucalvpti in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, estimated to be 435 and 450 respectively. 

The lake which has the highest elevation of 
any in the world is Green Lake, Colorado. Its 
surface is 10,252 feet above the level of the sea. 
In some places it is over 300 feet deep. The 
greatest depth of the ocean is 27,930 feet. 

The largest sheet or pane of glass in the world 
is set in the front of a building in Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It was made in Marseilles, 
France, and measures 186 by 104 inches. 

At Allegheny City, Penn., there was recently 
rolled a steel spring six inches wide, 1-4 inch 
thick and 310 feet long. It is the largest coiled 
spring ever rolled. The order was tendered to all 
the large European ironworks, but none of them 
would undertake the task. 

The smallest known species of hogs are quar- 
tered at the London Zoological Gardens. They 
come from the southern part of Australia, and 
are known as ‘‘the pigmy hogs of the Anti- 
podes,’’ They are well formed, frisky and good- 
natured, and about the size of a muskrat. They 
are real hogs and not to be confounded with 
guinea pigs, which are a species of rodent. 

John J. Taylor of Streator, lil., once wrote 
4100 words on the blank side of a postal card 
without artificial aid. The words on that single 
card, if printed in regular newspaper type, would 
fill two and three-quarter columns of any of the 
great metropolitan dailies. 

In a library in Paris, the largest in the world, 
is a Chinese chart of the heavens made about. 
six hundred years before Christ. In this chart 
one thousand four hundred and sixty stars are 
found te be correctly inserted, as corroborated 
by the scientists of the present day. 
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ZEK’EL BROWN UNBURDENS HIMSELF. 


The neatest woman in this town, 
Folks say I’ve got for a wife; 

And what folks say is gospel truth 
This time you bet your life. 

Keturah Brown she beats the world 
On bakin’ bread an’ pies. 

But her best holt is fightin’ dirt 
And circumventin’ flies. 


Her temper’s like her pie-crust, which 
They’re both uncommon short ; 

An’ tho’ I’m free-and-easy like 
Sometimes she make me snort... 

There ain’t no sense in havin’ things 
So dum’d all-fired neat, 

Nor sayin’ ev’ry time I step, 
“Now, Zek’el, wipe your feet!” 


I can’t set down in our best room, 
It is so slick an’ spruce; 

Fact is, most everything we’ve got’s 
Too good for common use. 

Though next to godliness the Book 
Puts cleanliness, I’m bound 

To say Keturah’s mighty apt 
To run it in the ground. 


There ain’t no use in kickin’. 
Prepared to bear my croas; 
Some day, perhaps, I’ll wear my crown; 
Keturah she can’t boss 
‘Things round in Heaven. An’ since we’re told 
That there no moth nor rust 
Comes to corrupt, I guess it’s safe 
To say there ain’t no dust. 
But oh, what will Keturah do 
Within those pearly gates, 
If she no longer finds the dirt 
That she so dearly hates? 
O’ershadowed Heaven itself will be, 
Engulfed in awful gloom, 
When my Keturah enters in 
And cannot use a broom. . 
—Portland Transcript. 


His Dientry Intact. 


He was no longer young. Time had not bent 
his form nor sapped his physical energies, but 
had laid his hand gently on his head, silvering 
a thread here and there, and had touched with 
kindly fingers his brow, cheek and temple, leay- 
ing faint yet indelible traces of the caress. In 
the firm, even tones of his voice there was no 
suggestion of failing powers. His eye was not 
dim nor his natural force abated. 


“It is true, Miss Mildred,” he said, ‘“ that 


I’m 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


there is some disparity in our ages, but that is a 
peculiarity that will become less noticeable as 
the years roll by. Call to mind the cases within 
our own knowledge, Miss Mildred,’’ he continued, 
leisurely uncrossing his legs and crossing them 
again inversely, ‘‘in which the husband is about. 
the same age as his wife, but looks a dozen years 
younger. The tendency of the humdrum home 
life is to make the wife become aged more rapidly, 
while the husband, on account of his inevitable 
connection with the busy world, retains his 
freshness for a much longer period. ” 

“That is a strange argument for a man to use, 
Mr. Marshmallow ’’—— 

** Beg pardon, Miss Mildred, but no argument 
is a strange one for a man to use who is pleading 
his suit at the court of beauty.” 

And Mr. Marshmallow looked smilingly at the 
young lady. 

But 

“Beg pardon again, Miss Mildred. This is no 
ordinary affair with me, [ assure you. I am 
deeply—I may say intensely—in earnest. In 
matters of this kind I never trifle.” 

** But let me say, Mr. Marshmallow ’’—— 

‘Don’t be hasty, Miss Mildred, I beg of you. 
Remember that I am offering you my hand and 
heart, and that I fully mean what I say.”’ 

**I understand you, sir,’ replied the proud 
young girl, with something like a shiver, “and 
I respectfully decline.” 

What! 

Mr. Marshmallow was both surprised and in 
dignant. 

‘*Is it possible I have heard you aright, Miss 
Mildred ?”’ he said. 

It is, sir. I do not know of any reason’ I 
have ever given you to suppose I would listen to 
proposal of marriage from you.”’ 

** And you refuse ?”’ 

**T do, sir, emphatically. Further than that, 
sir, you will permit me to say I consider you 

presumptuous and forward to an unpardonable 
degree.”’ 

Mr. Marshmallow slowly unerossed his legs, 
rose to his feet, drew himself up to-his. full 
height, took his hat, cane and gloves; and, with 
the air of a man deadly injured but personally 
superior to misfortune, he said to the young 
woman as he made his way with unruffled dignity 
to the door :— 

‘* It grieves me beyond measure, Miss Mildred, 
to hear you speak in this disrespeciful way to. a 
Chicago Tribune. 
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No Mrmacie 1n Tuis.—‘‘One of the most 
striking instances of ‘mind cure’ I ever saw,” 
said Judge W—— one day, ‘‘ was exhibited in 
an old lady client of mine; but it was a case of 
self-cure. Her name was Norton. She had 
‘been a second wife. She was in bed, seriously 
ill, and sent for me to draw up her will. 

**T hastened to the house with paper and pen. 
I found a table and chair ready for me at the 
‘woman’s bedside, and in a few moments told her 
I was ready to prepare the will if she would tell 
me what she wished its provisions to be. I 
wrote the introductory phrase rapidly, and lean- 
ing over toward her, said: ‘Now, go on, Mrs. 
Norton.’ 

_. “Her voice was quite faint, and she seemed to 
speak with an effort. She said: ‘First of all, I 
want to give the farm to my sons, Harry and 
James; just put that down.’ ’ 

**But,’ said I, ‘you can’t do that, Mrs. 
Norton; the farm isn’t yours to give away.’ 

*** The farm isn’t mine!’ she said, in a voice 
decidedly stronger than before. 

***No, the farm isn’t yours. You have only a 
_ life interest in it.’ 

‘***This farm that I’ve run for goin’ on forty- 
three years next spring, isn’t mine to do what I 
please with it? Why not, judge? I'd like to 
know what you mean ?’ 

‘Why, Mr. Norton—your husband—gave you 
a life estate in all his property, and on your death 
the farm goes to his son John, and your children 
will get the city houses.’ 

*** And when I die John Norton is to have 
this house and farm whether I will or no ?’ 

see Just 80.’ 

***Then I ain’t going to die,’ said the old 
‘woman, in a clear and decidedly ringing, health- 
tul voice. 

_. And so saying she threw her feet over the 
front of the bed, sat up, gathered a blanket and 

_eoverlid about her, straightened up her gaunt 

form, walked across the room and sat down in a 
‘chair before the fire. The doctor and I went 
home. That was fifteen years ago. The old 
lady is alive to-day.”’—Harrisburg Telegram. 


. An exchange thus notes the fall style of dude: 
| “We note a slight change in the new style of 
dude. His head is shaped still more like a five 
cent loaf of bread and his legs are a trifle more 
owed than last year. This feature in the change 
of style seems to us superfluous and unnecessary, 
but we presume it is all right. At any rate we 
de not propose to rail against the decrees of 
‘fashion. The newest dude carries his cane at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, suspended airily be- 
tween his thumb and finger. The cane is occa- 
. @lonally changed from one hand to the other so 
"ag not to make the dude lop-sided. The dude’s 
pants are larger this year than formerly, or else 
“the dude himself is shrinking, we are not certain 
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which it is. His collar seems to be an exagger- 
ated shirt cuff fastened at the top with sleeve 
buttons. If the new fall dude can induce a dog 
to follow him so much the better, but we note a 
disinclination on the part of dogs this year to do 
the following act.” 


SHo!—An old seaman named Peters, stationed 
on one of the United States cruisers in the North 
Atlantic squadron, was a man of rough exterior 
but of a warm heart. Its warmest corner was 
reserved for a certain young lieutenant on board 
the same ship, whom Peter worshiped with un- 
swerving constancy. One day it happened that an 
unpractised landsman, while attending to some 
duty in the rigging, lost his footing and fell into 
he water. As he was unable to swim, he would 
probably have been drowned had not an officer 
sprung after him and gallantly held him up until 
assistance came. A letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, commending in high terms this heroic 
action, was sent to the brave rescuer and read 
before the assembled ship’s company. Old 
Peters viewed the whole proceeding with a feel- 
ing of jealousy, and, after brooding over the 
matter for some days, he relieved himself in the 
following manner. 

‘Mr. Bradley,” said he, gliding up to the ob- 
ject of his devotion, ‘“‘ that there letter what the 
Secretary wrote, that’s a fine thing for a young 
man to have. You ought to have one, Mr. 
Bradley.’’ 

‘*Why, yes, Peters,’”’ said young Bradley, with 
his pleasant smile, ‘‘ that letter is undoubtedly a 
thing for any fellow to be proud of; but I’m afraid 
I don’t quite see my way to getting one like it.” 

“*Mr. Bradley,’’ answered Peters, in a hoarse 
tone, inviting confidence, “‘ter-morrow night, 
sir, I’ll be in the main chains, fussin’ with 
somethin’ or nuther. P’raps I’!l axidentally fall 
into the water. Such things have happened, as 
yer know yerself, sir. Then Mr. Bradley, what's 
to hinder ye from jumpin’ after me, like your 
messmate there? I guess ye’d have as good & 
chance as him for one o’ them letters from the 
Secretary.’’ 

‘‘There’s only one difficulty about the plan, 
Peters,’’ said Bradley, preserving a grave coun- 
tenance, but inwardly much amused; ‘‘ unforta- 
nately, you see, I don’t know how to swim.” 

“*Sho—is that all, sir?’’ returned Peters, un- 
dismayed. ‘‘That ain’t nothin’, I’ll hold you 
up till the boat comes!”’ 


A SuBJect.—A certain enthusiast 
made it a rule to talk of something really impor- 
tant with every person whom he met. He be 
lieved that any two people could find common 
ground for conversation if they only knew hcw 
and would exercise their knowledge. But even 
he found one hard customer. He had tried al, 


the usual expedients, had made suggestion after 
suggestion, offered leading remarks upon various 


THINGS PLEASANT 


topics, and exhausted the resources of courteous 

foning. In every direction he had been 
stopped by polite monosyllables that gave no 
opportunity for further progress. There was no 
indication of aversion from conversation on the 
part of the other, but simply an appearance of 
hesitating timidity and distrust of himself. This 
would never do. It would not fit in with the 
enthusiast’s theories. Finally, frankly and rather 
desperately, he said :— 

‘Mr. Jones, I am thoroughly anxious to make 
your acquaintance, to talk with you upon some 
theme of mutual interest. I do not seem to be 
able to find our common ground. Can you help 
me? If you will suggest a subject of interest to 
me upon which you will be willing to converse, 
I shall be most happy to attempt it.”” Where- 
upon the other, visibly brightening and leaning 
forward, confidentially answered :— 

“ Just try me!” 


An ImporTANT Omission.—Mrs. Smith had 
never been satisfied with the arrangement of her 
old house; so, when her husband proposed to 
build a new one, she said she would like to draw 
the plans, as then she would be sure that she had 
enough cupboards and other conveniences. Mr. 
Smith said :— 

“Certainly, my dear! You draw the plans, 
and then you can have Jones the architect look 
them over and see that they are praticable.” 

‘Of course they’ll be practicable, and it will 
be only a matter of form for Mr. Jones to pass 
approval on them,’’ said his wife confidently. 

The plans were made and remade, altered and 
realtered, until at last they gave Mrs. Smith per- 
fect satisfaction. There were enormous cup- 
boards at every turn and whenever there was a 
chance for one, and, with a sigh of relief, she 
started for Mr. Jones’ office. When she dis- 
played the plan of the first floor, she was much 
gratified at the architect’s evident approval, for, 


although he seemed on the point of asking some 3 


question once or twice, he did not do so; and in 
pa spread out the plan of the second 


“What do you think of that?” she asked, in 

', the tone of one assured of a pleasant answer. 
“Charming, my dear madam, charming,’’ said 
the suave Mr. Jones; ‘‘ but—ah—how do you 
propose to reach the second floor, may I ask ?’’ 
“Oh,” said Mrs. Smith, with a horrid gasp, 
a a there’s no place for any 


A famous Chicago lawyer once had a singular 
case to settle. A doctor came to him in great 
distress. Two sisters living in the same house 
had babies of equal age who so resembled each 
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other that their own mothers were unable to 
distinguish them when they were together; and 
it happened that by the carelessness of the 
nurses the children had become mixed. How 
were the mothers to make sure that they received 
back their own infants ? 

“But perhaps,”’ suggested the lawyer, ‘‘ the 
children weren’t changed at all.”’ 

‘““Oh, but there’s no doubt that they were 
changed!’ said the doctor. 

** Are you sure of it ?”’ 

Perfectly.” 

“Well, if that’s the case, why don’t you change 
them back again? I don’t see any difficulty in 
the case.”’ 


Just ONE More Kiss.—A pious old citizen 
of Carrollon, Geo., went to the cars the other 
day to see his daughter off. Securing her a seat 
he passed out of the car and went around to the 
car window to say a parting word. While he 
was passing out the daughter left the seat to a 
friend, and at the same time a grim old maid 
took the seat and moved up to the window. 
Unaware of the important change he hurriedly 
put his head up to the window and said:— 

more sweet kiss, pet.’’ 

In another instant the point of a cotton um- 
brella was thrust from.the window, followed by 
the wrathful injunction :— 

‘Scat, you gray-headed wretch!”’ 

He scatted. 

Tue Bee Hive. 
* * 
* * Observe * * 
* these busy litle * * 
*  * beesa-layinguptheir * 
* * * * honey and try tobeas * * * *# 
 Wiseasthese bysavingall 
* yourmoney. Yousmoke,say «. 
» five cigars away, and drink, » 

* say six times daily; cards, pool * 
and billiards too you play and 

» treat the fellows gayly. In twenty * 
years this fun will cost, according to 
good scholars, with interest and time 
that’s lost just $20,000. Butif you count 
your loss of health and self-inflicted 

trouble, you’ll find this foolish waste of 
wealth will figure morethandouble. Then 
when it’s time no mo more toslave but pleas- 
ure take, so sick you will feel because you 
didn’t save you’ll want some one to kick 
you. So imitate these busy bees and‘all your 
pennies treasure, and then when older take 
your ease with forty years of pleasure. 

—Dodge. 
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CRUSHING SUCCESS. 


L—Bap Bor—‘ There’s old man Stouter right in front of me. Now see me send 
him spinning!” 


IIL—Otp Max Srovurar—“ This is glorious fun! It reminds me of the time 
_when I usedto coast while I was a boy.” 
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